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PREFACE. 



Tins Tolnme is offered, as an Elementary Text-Book, to those who 
are interested in the instruction of young persons. 

The tenor of my own pursuits, and my hearty concurrence in the 
wish to see the systematic study of English Literature occupying a 
wider place in the course of a liheral education, seemed to justify me 
in attempting, at the request of the publishers, to frame an unam- 
bitious Manual, which should relate and explain some of the leading 
tacts m the Intellectual History of our Nation. Those youthfiil 
students, for whose benefit the book is intended, will, I would fain 
hope, find it not ill calculated to serve, whether in the class-room or 
in the closet, as an incitement to the perusal, and a clue through the 
details, of works possessing higher pretensions, and imparting fuller 
mformation. 

It is for others to decide whether, in ushering young readers into 
the fi^ld of Literary History, I have been able to make the study 
interesting or attractiye to them. I am at least confident that the 
book does not contain any thing that is beyond their comprehension, 
either in its manner of describing facts, or in its criticisms of works, 
or in its incidental suggestion of critical and historical principles. 
But, on the other hand, having much faith in the vigour of youthful 
intelligence, and a strong desire to aid in the right guidance of youth 
ful feeling, I have not shrunk from availing myself freely of the op* 
portunities, furnished profusely by a theme so noble, for endeavour- 
ing to prompt active thinking and to awaken refined and elevating 
sentiments. I have frequently invited the student to reflect, ho\i 
elosely the world of letters is related, in all its regions, to that world 
of reality and action in the midst of which it comes into being: how 
Literature is, in its origin, an effusion and perpetuation of human 
thoughts, and emotions, and wishes ; how it is, in its processes, an 
art which obeys a consistent and philosophical theory 5 how it is, in 
its effects, one of the highest and most powerful of those mfluenccs 
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that have been appointed to rule and change the social and moral lift 
of man. 

The nature of the plan, according to which the materials are dis- 
posed, will appear from a glance at the Table of Contents. The 
History of English Literature being distributed into Two great Sec- 
tions, the First Part treats the earlier of the two. It describes the 
Literary Progress of the Nation from its dawn in the Anglo-Saxon 
Times, to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, which is taken as 
the Close of the Aliddle Ages. In the course of that long period, not 
only were the foundations of our native speech laid, but its structure 
may correctly be held to have been in all essential points completed. 
Accordingly, the Outline of the Origin and Growth of the English 
Language, which could not conveniently have been incorporated with 
the earlier literary chapters, seemed to find its fit place in the Second 
Part. The Third Part, resuming the History of our Literature at 
the opening of Modern Times, traces its revolutions down to the 
present day. The changes that have occurred in the language during 
this most recent period, appearing to be really nothing more than 
varieties of style, do not require a separate review, but receive in- 
cidental notice as they successively present themselves. 

The Historical Survey of English Literature, announced in the 
title-page as the principal business of the volume, thus occupies the 
First and Third Parts. The former of these, dealing with the Anglo- 
Saxon Times and the Middle Ages, is shoft. It is so constructed, 
likewise, (unless the aim has been missed,) as to introduce the reader 
gradually and easily to studies of this sort. It contains comparar 
tively little speculation of any kind : and those literary monuments 
of the period, which were thought to be most worthy of attention, 
are described with considerable fulness, both in the hope of exciting 
interest, and because the books fall into the hands of few. In the 
Summary of Modern Literature which fills the Third Part, more fi-e- 
quent and sustained efforts are made to arouse reflection, both by 
occasional remarks on the relations between intellectual culture and 
the other elements of society, and by hints as to the theoretical laws 
on which criticism should be founded. Modern works, also, while 
the characteristics of several of the most celebrated are discussed at 
considerable length, are hardly ever analyzed so fully as were somt 
of the older ones ; and, as we approach our own times, it is presumed 
that particular description of the contents of popular books becomes 
less and less imperative. 

I n the course of those Literary Chapters, some informatioi is 
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piven in legard to a large number of authors and their writings. 
But, of a great many of these, all that is told amounts to yery little ; 
and I may say, generally, that names of minor note, inserted only 
on account of circumstances marking them off from the vast crowd 
of names omitted, receive no further scrutiny than such as is requinnl 
for indicating cursorily the position of those who bore them. On a 
few of those great men, who have been our guides. and masters in 
the departments of thought and invention that are most widely in- 
teresting, there is bestowed an amount of attention which may by 
some readers be thought excessive, but which to myself seemed 
likely to make the book both the more readable and the more useful. 
There must, however, be great diversity of opinion among diverse 
critics, both as to the selection of names to be commemorated, and as 
lo the comparative prominence due to different authors, and works, 
and kinds of composition. It is enough for me to say, that, in these 
matters as in others, I have formed my judgment with due deliblera- 
tion, and made the best use I could of all the information that is at 
my command. 

Many little points have been managed with a view to facilitate the 
use of the volume in public teaching. Dates, and other particulars, 
which, though often not to be dispensed with, tend to obstruct reading 
aloud, are always, where it is possible, thrown into the margin. Bib- 
liographical details are generally avoided, except a few, which illus- 
trate either the works described or the history of the author or his 
time. Hardly any where, for instance, are successive editions noted, 
unless when the student is asked to make himself acquainted with 
the English Translations of the Holy Bible ; an exception which is 
surely not wrong, in a work designed to assist in informing the minds 
of Christian youth. 

The Series of Illustrative Extracts is as full as it was found pos- 
sible to make it : and it is ample enough to throw much light on the 
narrative and observations furnished by the Text. The selections 
have been made in obedience to the same considerations, which dic- 
tated copious criticisms of a few leading writers. The works quoted 
from ai-e not many in comparison with those named in the body oi 
the book, being only some of those that are most distinguished as 
masterpieces of genius or most eminently characteristic as products 
of their age : and the intention was, that every specimen should be 
large enough to convey a notion, not altogether inadequate, of its 
author's manner both in thought and in style. No Extracts are 
given in the First Part. The writers of these ancient times coulJ 
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not, at least till we reach the very latest of them, be understood bv 
Drdinaiy readers without explanatory and glossarial notes. Accord- 
ingly the quotations from their writings are thrown into the Second 
Part, where verbal interpretation is less out of place ; and where 
also, they serve the double use of illustrating the progress of the 
language, and of relieving the philological text by contrast or by 
their poetical pictures. In the Third Part, the Extracts are sub- 
joined, as foot-notes, to the passages of the text in which the several 
uthors are commemorated. No Extracts are presented from the 
Nineteenth Century. Its literary abundance and variety could not 
have been exemplified, either fairly or instructively, without the 
apparatus of specimens so bulky as to be quite inadmissible : and the 
books are not only more widely known, but more easily to be found, 
than those of preceding times. 

The Second Part, oflfering a brief Summary of the Early History 
of the English Language, fills about one-seventh of the volume. It 
must have, through the nature of the matter, a less popular and 
amusing aspect than the other Parts. But the topic handled in these 
Philological Chapters is quite as important as those that occupy the 
Literary ones. The story which this part tells, should be familiar to 
every one who would understand, thoroughly, the History of English 
Literature ; and therefore it deserved, if it did not rather positively 
require, admission as an appendix to a narrative in which that His- 
tory is surveyed. A knowledge of it is yet more valuable to those 
who desire to gain, as every one among us must if Le is justly to be 
called a well-educated man, an exact mastery of the Science of Eng- 
lish Grammar. The description here given of the principal steps by 
which our native tongue was formed, illustrates, almost in every 
page, some characteristic fact in our literary history, or some distil ji^ 
tive feature in our ordinarj speech. 
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The Four Oreat Periods of HlstoTV.— 2. The Koman Period in England.— 8. TU 
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THE FOUR PERIODS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

I. Tmi KoMAN Period :--B. C. 55— A. D. 449. 

XL Thk Anglo-Saxon Period ;— A. D. 449— A. D. lOflQ. 
II L Tub Middlr Ages :— A. D. 106d— A. D. 1509. 
1 /. MoDKEN Times:— A. D. 1509— A. D. 1852. 

1 The literature of our native country, like that of every other, 
is related, intimately and at many points, to the history of the 
nation. The great national epochs are thus also the epochs of 
intellectual cultivation ; and, accordingly, our literary annals may 
be arranged in four successive periods. 

The first, or Roman Period, may be held as beginning with 
the invasion of England by Julius Caesar in the year 55 before 
the Advent : and it closes with the year of grace 449, which is 
usually supposed to have been the date of the earliest Germanic 
settlements in the island. It thus embraces five centuries. 

Next comes our Anglo-Saxon Period, which, after having en 
dured about six centuries, was brought to an end by the invasion 
of William the Conqueror in the year 1066. It corresponds with 
that tumultuous stage in European History, which we know by 
the name of the Dark Ages. 

Our third Period, beginning with the Norman Conquest, may 
be set down as ending with the Protestant Reformation, or with 
the accession of Henry the Eighth in the year 1509. It has thus 
1 length of about four centuries and a half; and th(«e, the Dari 
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Ages having already been set apart, are the Middle Ages ^f Eiig. 
land as of Europe. 

From the Reformation to the present day there has elapsed 9 
Period of three centuries and a half, which are the Modem Timesi 
of all Christendom. 

Let us take, at the opening of our studies, a bird's-eye vieii 
of the regions thus laid down on our historical map. 
' The first of our four periods, having bequeathed no literary 
remains, will afterwards drop out of sight To the other thiao, 
in their order, are referable all the shorter stages into which the 
history of our literary progress will be subdivided ; and the par- 
Hcular features of each of these will be comprehended the more 
readily, if we remember the general character of the great histori- 
cal division to which it belongs. 

2. A hasty glance over the Roman or Classical Period teaches 
two facts which we ought to know. 

In the first place, the only native inhabitants of England, cer- 
tainly with few exceptions, and perhaps without any, belonged to 
the great race of Celts. Another Celtic tribe occupied Ireland, 
and was spread extensively over Scotland, None of these were 
the true founders of the English nation : but tlie state of the 
English Celts under the Romans affected in no small degree the 
events which next followed. 

Secondly, then, Rome introduced into our island many 
changes; yet fewer and less extensive than those which she 
worked elsewhere. 

In some continental countries, of which Gaul was an instance, 
the Romans, forming close relations with the vanquished, diffused 
almost universally Sieir institutions, habits, and speech. Their 
position among us was quite unlike this. It rather resembled 
that which, in the earliest settlements of the Europeans in India, 
a few armed garrisons of invaders held amidst the surrounding 
natives, from whom, whether they were submissive or rebellious, 
the foreign troops stood proudly apart. Nowhere, even when 
the conquerors were most powerful, did there take place, between 
them and the Britons, any union extensive enough to alter at aU 
materially the nationality of the people. Nowhere, accordingly 
did the Latin language either permanently displace, or greatly 
modify, the native tongues. 

Still, besides th« Siinly scattered hordes who continued tc 
hunt in the marshy forests, and build their log-villages in the wil- 
derness for rude shelter and defence, there were a few lai^ coitt- 
munities, to whom their millitary masters taught successfully both 
the useful arts and many of the luxuries of the south. There 
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^nnot but have been a vast difference between the fierce savagee 
who fought under Oaractacus, Boadicea, or Galgacus, and tLoee 
Britons who, in the fourth century, were citizens of the stately 
Roman towns in the southern half of the island, or cultivated 
the fertile districts that lay around their walls. The knowledge 
and tastes thus introduced among the British Celts were not 
Djicommunicated to those vigorous invaders, whose occupation 
of the i^and speedily followed the retirement of the imperii 
wmies. A 

d. The ages which succeeded the fall of the Roman Empire 

do, in many points, well deserve their name of Dark. But the 
gloom which covered them was that which goes before the dawn; 
and bright rays of light were already breaking through. 

The great event was that vast series of emigrations which 
planted tribes of Gothic blood over large tracts of Europe, and 
established that race as sovereigns in other regions, where the 
population suffered but little change. The earliest stages of for 
mation were then undergone by all the languages now spoken 
in European countries. Christianity, which had been made 
known in some quarters during the Roman Times, was pro- 
fessed almost universally before the Dark Ages reached their 
close. 

Our Anglo-Saxon invaders were Goths of the Germanic or 
Teutonic stock. Their position in Britain was quite unlike that 
which had been held by the Romans. Instead of merely station- 
ing garrisons to overawe, they planted colonies, large and many, 
which poured in an immense stream of population. They con- 
tinued to emigrate from the continent for more than a hundred 
years after their first appearance ; and by the end of that period 
they had established settlements covering a very large propor- 
tion of the island, as far northward as the shores of the Forth. 

Before many generations had passed away, their language, 
and customs, and national character, were as generally prevalent 
throughout the provinces which they had seized, as the modem 
English tongue and its accompaniments have become in the 
United States. Elsewhere, however, there still survived inde- 
pendent Celtic tribes, occupying Wales and its neighbourhood, in 
the south of the island, and numerous also in Scotland beyond 
tJie Forth and Clyde. Against the Welsh Britons the Anglo- 
Saxons waged continual war. Their strength was further wasted, 
and their social advancement checked by their own separation 
into several small states, which were not perfectly at peace ever 
after the chie& of one of them were recognised as kings of 
Saxon England. At length, when their polity had been steadil) 
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grounded, it was shaJken to the foundation by tlie long straggle 
which they Lad to maintain against their Gothic kinsmen from 
Scandinavia. These fierce pagans, known to us as Danes or 
Northmen, were able to establish large Norse settlements along 
the eastern English coast, and, for a time, to occupy the throne 
of the country. 

We do not look with much hope for literary cultivation 
8'nong the Anglo-Saxons. It is surprising that they should have 
hvfl so many monuments of intellectual energy as they have. The 
h-agments which are extant possess a singular value, as illustra- 
tions of the character of a very singular people : and they offer 
to us the additional attraction cf being written in that which is 
really our mother-tongue. 

During the six hundred years of their independence, the na^ 
tion made wonderful progress in the arts of lite and thought 
They learned much from the subdued Britons, not a little from 
the continent, and yet more from their own practical good sense, 
guided wisely by several kings and churchmen. The pagans ac- 
cepted the Christian faith : Sie piratical sea-kings betook them- 
selves to the tillage of the soil, and to the practice of some of tlie 
ruder manufactures: the fierce soldiers constructed, out of the 
materials of legislation common to the whole Teutonic race, a 
manly and s}^tematic political constitution. 

4. The third of our Periods, here called the Middle Ages, 
differs strikingly from the Ages described as Dark. The latter 
were seemingly fruitful in nothing but undecided conflicts : now 
we reach a state of things which, with receding waves like tht 
flowing tide, still, like it, presents to the eye an unflagging and 
perceptible progress. The painful convulsions of infant society 
made way for the growing vigour of healthy though undisciplined 
youth. 

All the relations of life were henceforth modified, more or 
less, by two influences, predominant in the early part of the 
period, decaying in the latter. The one was that of Feudalism, 
the other that of the Church of Rome. Literature was especially 
nourished by the consolidation of the new Languages, which 
were successively developed in all European countries, so far that 
they soon became fully qualified as instruments for communicat " 
ing the results of intellectual activity. 

In the general history of European society, the Middle Ages 
are commonly held as closed by two events, occurring nearly at 
the same time : the erection of die great monarchies on the ruins 
of feudalism ; and the shattering of the sovereignty of the 
Romish Church by the Protastant Reformation. These epocln 
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likewise come close to the most important inoident in the annals 
of Literature. The art of printing, invented a little earlier, be- 
came generally available a^ a means of enlightenment about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The Norman Conquest, which we take as the commencement 
of the Middle Ages for England, introduced the country, by one 
mighty stride, into the circle of continental Europe. Not only 
did it establish close relations between our island and its neigh- 
liours ; but through the policy which the conquerors adopted, 
it subjected the nation at once to both of the ruling mediaeval 
impulses. Feudalism, peremptorily introduced, metamorphosed 
completely the relative position of the people and the nobles; 
die recognition of the papal supremacy altered not less thorough- 
ly the standing of the church. Neither of these changes was 
unproductive of good in the state of society which then pre- 
vailed. But both of them were distasteful to o>ir nation ; both 
of them rapidly became in reality injurious both to freedom and 
to knowledge ; and the opposition of opinions in regard to them 
produced most of those civil broils, in which our kings, oui 
clergy, our aristocracy, and our people, played parts, and engaged 
in combinations, so shifting and so per; exing. At length, imder 
the dynasty of the Tudors, the ecclesiastical shackles were cast 
away; while the feudal bonds, not yet ready for unriveting» 
began to be gradually slackened. 

In this long series of revolutions, not a step was taken without 
arousing a literary echo. The earliest effects only call for imme- 
diate notice. Our Norman invaders were the descendants of an 
army of Norwegians, which, a hundred and fifty years before, had 
conquered a province of Northern France, thenceforth called 
Normandy. They were thus sprung from the same great Gothic 
race, another branch of which had sent forth the Anglo-Saxons. 
Hut they had long ago lost all vestiges of their pedigree. They 
had abandoned, almost universally, their own Norse tongue, and 
adopted that which they found already used in Northern France, 
one of those dialects which had arisen out of the decaying Latin 
This infant language they had nursed and refined, till it was no\i 
ready to give expression to fanciful and animated poetry. Id 
other points they had accommodated themselves, with like readi- 
ness, to the habits and institutions of their French home ; thcj 
had changed nothing radically, but developed and improved 
.•verything. By their fostering care of feudalism and of lettere, 
i& well as by other exertions, it was they that first guided Franc« 
towards being what she afterwards became, the model and in 
duuc.tress of mediaeval Europe. ' 
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They took possession of England, not as colonists, tike the 
Anglo-Saxons, but as military masters, like the Romans. The 
Norman counts and their retainers sat in their castles, keeping 
down by armed power^ and not without many a bloody contest, 
the large Saxon population that surrounded them. They sup- 
dressed the native polity by overwhelming force: they made 
their Norman-French the fashionable speech of the court and the 
ftristocracy, and imposed it on the tribunals and the legislature; 
and their romantic literature soon weaned the hearts of educated 
men from the ancient rudeness of taste. But the mass of the 
English people, retaining their Teutonic lineage unmixed, clung 
also, with the twofold obstinacy of Teutons and persecuted men, 
to their old ancestral tongue. The Anglo-Saxon language, 
passing throu^ changes which we shall hereafter learn, yet kept 
its hold in substance till it was evolved into modem English ; 
and the Norman nobles, whose ancestors had volunteered to 
speak like their French subjects, were at length obliged to learn 
the dialect which had been preserved among their despised Eng- 
lish vassals. 

6. Emerging from the glimmer and gloom which alternate 
in the Middle Ages, we now cast our eyes along the illuminated 
vista of Modem History. The eye is dazzled by a multiplicity 
of striking objects, among which it is not always easy to distin- 
guish those that most actively shaped and colored the literature 
of the times. 

How the world of letters has been able, during the last thre« 
centuries, to influence the world of action so much more power- 
fully than ever before ; and how its power has gradually widened 
from age to age, and been exercised in working more and more 
good, and go^ to a larger and larger proportion of mankind : 
Siese are events whose causes cannot become fiilly clear to us, 
until we have gained extensive historical knowledge, and been 
long accustomed to exercise mature and patient thought 

We may, however, understand the facts in part ; and our first 
step in the study of them should be to leam a few of the circum 
stances, in which we and our countrymen for many generations 
have had decisively the advantage over our forefiathers, who lived 
amidst the mediaeval trammels and stmggles. 

Wo have the art of printing : we have the constant literary 
use of a cultivated living language. Let us satisfy ourselves as 
to the importance of these benefits, by looking back to the con- 
sequences which followed from the want of them in the Middle 
Ages, consequences which had been yet more evil in the tunet 
that preceded. 
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Ik)oks, multiplied only by manuscript oopic«, were r^re, be- 
cause costly ; and the fewness of books was in itself sufficient to 
cause fewness of readers. Indeed, till the very close of the pe- 
riod, the accomplishment of reading was unusual ; and those 
who possessed it derived a great part of their Hterary knowledge 
from oral communication. Information thus impeded could not 
be generally accessible ; the few who attained it learned with 
difficulty, and, with some signal exceptions, did not learn tha 
roughly. In several departments of composition we encounte. 
peculiarities for which it is not easy to account, till we recollect 
that the works were framed with a view to oral ddivery, such as 
the chanting of a ballad or poem by the minstrel Nor is it un- 
worthy of remark, that, through this mechanical obstacle, in 
great part, though not unpromoted by the struggle and repulsion 
which prevailed between the several cJ asses of the community, 
there arose a disadvantageous splitting of literature into sections. 
We may say, though somewhat loosely, that the main body of 
our middle age literature constituted, in a manner, three distinct 
libraries, designed for three distinct classes of hearers or readers, 
and none of them known or cared for beyond the class of men 
to whom especially it belonged. The churchmen had theit 
books, most of which were theological or philosophical ; the 
nobles had theirs, chiefly containing tales of warfare and adven- 
ture, out of which grew the chivalrous romances ; and for the 
conunons, or those of them at a distance from the nobility, there 
were historical traditions, popular ballads, and stories comic and 
satirical It was always a rare thing, and for a long time was 
an occurrence quite unheard of^ for a book to be written which 
aimed at interesting more than one of those groups. It was 
another characteristic fact, that only among the books of the 
clergy was there to be found any thing like systematic thinking 
or solid information. 

The state of the languages has next to be observed. Not 
only, as has just been noticed, were all the higher kinds of 
knowledge the patrimony of one profession ; but they were 
generally or always recorded in the Latin tongue. In Italy, 
France, and Spain, where the language of the Romans was 
spoken by the people for centuries, and where, as it decayed, it 
became the foundation of the modem speech, this practice 
was natural enough, and, for a time, may have been harmless. 
But its effects were very different in those nations whose native 
dialects were quite alien to the Latin, our own being one of 
these. The use of the dead language made the position of 
•uoh nations, in the earlier ages of Chnstendom, to be peculiarly 
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unfavourable for all unprorement which has to bo ^inotl 
through literature. At first, indeed, the native tongues teing in 
their infancy, the Latin could not but be adopted for almost all 
literary works. Afterwards, when it had become needless, it was 
adhered to with such steadiness, that the Latin literature of tlie 
middle ages is larger in amount, beyond calculation, than the 
vemacular. 

In respect of language, as in respect of easy access to books, 
every one knows how much wider Uie opportunities of gaining 
knowledge have been, fix)m the very beginning of the times we 
call modem. The liberal sowing has been answered by the 
plentiful harvest 

6. We have, it is true, marked only some of the ncost ob- 
vious of the circumstances which have encouraged the modem 
literature of our country. A little reflection on the course of our 
national history would suggest many others. When we see our 
forefathers vindicating man's inalienable prerogative of free 
thought, and asserting, most strongly of all, his right to think on 
things sacred, with no responsibility but to me Omniscient 
Searcher of consciences ; when we see them gaining, undismayed 
by many a defeat, victory aft«r victory in the cause of constitu* 
tional freedom, and establishing, in regard to all points, a power 
for every man to speak and write as he would ; it cannot but 
occur to us, that these are facts not more important in Uieir 
bearing on the social and religious interests of the community, 
than on the progress of literary culture. 

Yet freedom, and the press, and the command of a language 
strong and copious, and understood by all, are only opportunities 
which allow literary excellence to exhibit itself; they are not 
causes to which it owes its birth. There is an intimate connec- 
tion between literature and all the elements of society ; although 
the binding links are often but dimly perceptible. 

The literature of a country grows up like the trees in its 
woods, which vegetate quickly and proftisely in genial seasons, 
and again, chilled by biting frosts, cease to put forth leaf or 
Rhoot But poetry, and eloquence, and philosophy itself, are un- 
like the oak and pine in this : that their summers and winters 
alternate irregularly, and that we do not understand either aU 
the causes which foster their luxuriance, or all those by which it 
is checked. We do know, however, that men of letters, while 
diey are in some sort the guides and teachers of their fellows, 
are also, especially in those sections of the art that are nourished 
by imagination and passion, swayed and prompted by the spirit^ 
oi* their age, by its tone of feeling, by its prevalent opinions, by 
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the cast of social life. We know, likewise, that penods of great 
literary actiYitj have always been periods in whicn intellect was 
most active in regard to objects not lying directly within the 
province of letters. 

If we bear in mind such reflections as these, and if we qua- 
lify ourselves for applying them in particular instances by an 
exact acquaintance with me events of our national history, the 
■tudy of English literature, in the order of its successive periods, 
will become for us a pursuit as widely instructive as it is purely 
delightfiiL Beautiful and interesting in themselves, the pheno- 
mena will gain redoubled radiance from the light which is Uirown 
on them from the world without 

Then, for instance, if we begin to contemplate the history of 
Modem Times, the blaze of intellectual glory which genius dif- 
frised around the throne of Elizabeth when her sun was near its 
setting, will be tinged with romantic hues like those of chivalry, 
by our remembrance of the manly adventurousness which reigned 
in her time. Yet a shadow of solemn thought will &11 on the 
magnificent scene, when, scanning the aspect of society more 
closely, and detecting features of social and moral evil, and symp- 
toms as well as causes of discontent and resistance, we perceive, 
already gathering in the horizon that seemed so clear, the little 
clopd which was soon to cover the whole sky, and convulse the 
land with one universal storm. 

When, again, we pass on to our own agitated century, its 
literary monuments, which, amidst all their shortcomings, ore so 
oriii^nal and energetic, so interesting and valuable, will be for us 
le<'sons of wisdom as well as sources of delight, if we learn to 
thmk of them as &cts in the history of the last two generations 
'We shall perceive, in the unquiet restlessness and the extraordi- 
naiy variety which distinguish them, a reflex of the questioning 
temper, the bold speculation, the thirst for action, by which so- 
ciety is ruled. But we shall not overlook the many features, 
both in the topics of literature and in the spirit that animates it, 
which are, equally with so much in our social and religious pro- 
gress, the presaging tokens of a love of mankind more expansive 
and generous wan any which has ever yet pervaded society. 
Es|>ecially shall we be nlled with humble tiiankfulness, when we 
lemember that the new ideas, and wishes, and aspirations, which 
have resounded through Europe like the blast of a trumpet 
summoning all men to batUe, have among us been so guided, by 
higher power than ours, as to seek their development by no force 
but that of honest conviction, through no agency but that of un- 
fuoered writing and speech. We and our fathers, gazing with 
2 
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eagerness, have gazed also in safety on that wild conflict of opin 
ions which elsewhere has overthrown, again and again, thrones^ 
aud liberty, and faith. The long tempest has, as we may venture 
to think, cleared away some dangerous elements from the air we 
breathe ; and the bolt which was charged with its terrors haff 
fallen on other homes than ours. 

*I. Earnestly and unceasingly, above all things, ought we to 
be impressed by this momentous truth. Literature has been en« 
Jowed, by Him who rules the life and thoughts of all His intelli* 
gent creatures, with capacities which make it necessarily a moral 
power, a power modifying the character of mankind, and aiding 
m the determination of their position both now and hereafter. 
There is a philosophical falsity, as well as a heavy moral error, 
in any view of the progress of knowledge, which either, in con- 
templating the gift, takes no note of Him who gave it, or, in tra- 
cing its consequences, overlooks the highest and most sacred of all 
the ends which it is designed to serve. 

It is, indeed, an interesting thought, that, when the histoiy of 
the world is contemplated as a whole, the progress of literary cul- 
ture is found to keep pace with the progress of the nations of the 
earth towards that mighty renovation of man^s spiritual nature, 
which Christianity has been divinely appointed to create. The 
teaching of religion itself has always received from letters much 
of direct aid, in respect both of the materials which compose its 
lessons, and of the means which are used for their communica- 
tion. But those intellectual pursuits, which do not ultimately aim 
at this highest of all purposes, have ministered indirectly towards 
its attainment. There has never, perhaps, been any age that has 
not borne some literary fruit wholesome for man ; although, on 
the contrary, there is certainly not any that has not ripened 
many moral poisons. 

It would be unreasonable to demand that there should be no 
books, unless such as are serious and solemn. Our life is a min* 
gled and many-coloured web ; and Literature, the image of life^ 
held up for living beings to contemplate, may be allowed to re- 
flect in its mirror all the threads which do not offend or hiut the 
organs of moral vision. Nor are such representations, if etliically 
correct, devoid of higher uses than those which they are imme 
iifltely designed to serve. 

A gracions spirit o'er the earth presldea, 
And o'ei the heart of man : invisibly 
It comes, to works of anreproved delight, 
And tendency benign, directing thoee 
Who care nut, know not, think not, what they la 
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The truth is, that the influence of Literature does in itself tend 
to do good. It wars against the influence of sensualism and 
thoughtlessness. The present bears us down heavily towards the 
earth : we are lifted upwards, though it may be but a short way, 
by all that prompts us to meditate on the past and the future. 
Qe to whom there has been hinted a striking general truth, or a 
vivid poetical image, has inhaled a draught of that purer ait 
which every rational and accountable creature should always d«- 
ure to breathe. By knowing more clearly, or by ima^uin^ 
more actively, he has been prepared for feeling more finely, ibi 
whing more worthily, perhaps for resolving more firmly. 

Yet there are kinds of literary composition which raise us so 
very little above the dust we live in, that their real worth is in- 
appreciably small ; and all departments have given birth to 
many works which elevate us only to lead astray ; out of these 
facta arises a responsibility, resting indeed most heavily un thos«3 
who write, but stretching likewise over all who read. 

We ought to remember, for ourselves, in the selection of oui 
studies, that every choice we make may, and proUtbly will, 
modify permanently our future character. Every ne«r thought 
which our reading prompts, every emotion or desire «irhich that 
thought awakens, may be a link, never to be unfastened, in the 
chain of mental phenomena which runs unbroken Jirough the 
life of man, and which reaches from life into tlie ^orld beyond 
the grave. Every thought steadily attended to, excites a series 
of oUiers whose nature it powerfully affects ; and these agaic 
become elements in new trains of associated ideas. An impure 
image, a false doctrine, a grovelling or malevolent wish, excited 
by a book we read, may be the opening of a ga<e that will lead 
us downward into deep moral depravation. We may be made 
for our whole existence, better as well as wiser, by an hour of 
well-advised study, which has led to earnest meditation on our 
own character and destiny, or has inspired gratitude for the 
ffoodness of Him from whom we receive knowledge, and intel 
kctual enjoyment, and life, and all things. 



lu the preparation of this little Manual of Literary History, it hni 
been a duty to cuUect facts and receive opinions from many and variouf 
ionroes ; and it would be a duty not less agreeable to cite these often 
and thankfully, if the limits ana purpose and small pretensions of the 
book did not make notes and references both inconvenient and needless^ 

It must be enough to offer cordial acknowledgment^ once for all, in 
cw)jr.ting out to the student some of those works^ distinctively historictJi 
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by the careful reading of which he ought to fill up in his mind the ele 
mentarj outline here presented to him. 

^ The History of English Literature, in all its periods and kindS) is given 
with many specimens and valuable criticisms, m two popular text-books: 
Chamleitr *' Cyclopedia of English Literature,** 2 vols, large 8vo, 184d« 
14; and Craik s ** Sketches of uie Uiai^orj of Literature and Learning w 
England," 6 vols. 12mo^ 1644-45. The leading facts are related, with 
very full and able remarks on some of the principal writen% in Shaw*i 
"Outlines of English Literature,'* 1 vol Svo, 1849. 

All the other books to be named are confined either to particular p» 
riods or to particular classes of writings, or in both waya 

The An^lo-Saxon period and that which is nearest to it have been 
illustrated, m our own day, by a very lar^e number of instructive publi- 
cations, of which the only one falling withm the scope of this short Ibt is 
Wright's "Bi<^raphia Britannica Ltterai-ia^** 2 youl Svo: Anglo-Saxon 
Period, 1842; Anglo-Norman Period, 184d. 

For our Poeti<»l Literature, from the in&ncy of the English langua^ 
till near the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the leading authority is still 
Warton*s * History of English Poetry,** 1774-1781, now in 8 volume^ 
Svo, with corrections and supplements. Coming much farther down, em- 
bracing in its masterly review all departments of intellectual effort, and 
especi^ly interesting ror its history of letters in England, is Hallam*s stand- 
ard work, the *' Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries^** fi»t published in 1889, and. now 
in 8 volumes, 8vo. 

A sketch of our poetical history, and criticisms written in the fine 
spirit of a poet» accompany the beautiful series of exti-acts in Thomas 
Campbell's ** Specimens of the Britbh Poets,** which first appeared in 
1819, and is now in one volume, 8va The early Literature of SeotUind 
b admirably treated in Irving*s " Lives of the Scottish Poets," 2 vola 
1804, and the more recent learning of the country in the same autlii r*t 
*« Liy«« of ScoUish Writer*." 2 vjIs 1889. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 

A.D. 449 — A.D. 1006. 

£ECTIOH rmST: LITEBATIIRE IN THE CELTIC AND LATIN TONOUER 

I. Tm Four Langnaffes Hied In Ltteratnre— Latin anil Angfo-Saxon— The two Celtic 
TonfTOfls— The Welsh— The Irish and Scottish Gaelic— ^bltio LinsRATiTRa.— 2. 
Gaelic Literature— Irish Metrical Relics and Prose Chronicles— 8crtttish Metrical 
Belies— 088i&n.—& Welsh Literatnre— The Triads— Supposed Fragments of the 
Bards— Romances— Legends of King Arthur.— Latin LmtKATURK.— 4. Introdoo- 
tion of Christianity— Saint Patrick— Colnmba— Augustine.— ft. Learned Men— Supe- 
riority of Ireland— Intercourse with the Continent— The Anglo-Saxons In Rome.— 6. 
Tlie Four Great Names cf the Times— Alcuin and Erigena— Bede and Alfred— Latia 
Learning among the Angio-Saxona. 

1 . During the Anglo-Saxon times, four languages were used, for 
literary communication, in the British islands. 

Latin was the organ of the church and of learning, here as 
elsewhere, throughout the Dark and Middle Ages. Accordingly, 
till we reach Modem Times, we cannot altogether overlook the 
literature which was expressed in it, if we would acquire a fuD 
idea of the progress of intellectual culture. 

Of the other three languages, all of which were national and 
living, one was the Anglo-Saxon, the monuments of which, with 
its history, will soon call for close scrutiny. The second and 
third were Celtic tongues, spoken l:y the nations of that race who 
still possessed large parts of the comitry. These, with their 
Mcauty stock of literary remains, must receive some attention at 
present ; although they will be left out of view when we pass to 
those later periods, in which the Germanic population became 
decisively predominant in Great Britain. 
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The first of the Celtic tongues has oftenest been called ErM 
or Gaelic. It was common, with dialectic varieties only, to thA 
Celts of Ireland and those of Scotland. Ireland was wholly oc- 
cupied by tribes of this stock, except some small Norse settle- 
ments on the seacoast. Whether Scotland, beyond the Forth and 
Clyde, was so likewise, is a question not to be answered, until it 
shall have been determined whether the Picts, the early inliabit- 
ftnts of the eastern Scottish counties, were Celts or Goths. It is 
certain, at least, that either before the Norman conquest, or soon 
afterwards, the Celtic Scots were confined within limits corres- 
ponding nearly with those which now bound their descendants. 

And here, while we are looking beyond the Anglo-Saxon 
frontiers, it is to be noted that the Romans did not conquer any 
part of Ireland, and that their hold on the lorth and west of 
Scotland had been so slight as to leave hardly any appreciable 
effects. 

The second Celtic tongue, that of the Cymrians or ancient 
Britons, has been preserved in the Welsh. Its seats, during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, were the provinces which were still held by 
Britons, quite independent or imperfectly subdued. Accordingly, 
it was universally used in Wales, and, for a long time, in Corn- 
wall ; and, for several centuries, it kept its hold in the petty 
kingdoms of Cumbria and Strathclyde, extending to the Clyde 
from the middle of Lancashire, and thus covering the north-west 
of England and the south-west of Scotland. 

We have not time to study the history of Galloway, situated 
in Strathclyde, but long occupied chiefly by Gaelic Celts ; nor 
that of the Hebrides and other islands, disputed for centuries be- 
tween the Gaelic Celts and the Northmen. 



CELTIC LITERATURE. 

2. Of the two Celtic nations whoso living tongue was the Erse> 
Ireland had immeasurably the advantage, in the success with 
which its vernacular speedi was applied to uses that may be 
called literary. 

To others must be left the task of estimating rightly the genu* 
ineness, as well as the poetical merit, of the ancient metrical 
relics still extant in the Irish language. They consist of many 
Bardic Songs and Historical Legends. Some of these are as- 
serted to be much older than die ninth century, the ^lose of 
which was the date of the legendary collection called the Psalter 
of Cashel, still surviving, and probably in its genuine shape. 
Cora]H3tent critics have admitted the ^eat historical value of \h% 
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Prose Clironicles, preserved to this day, which grew up, bj cbe 
successive additions of many generations, in the monasteries of 
the " Island of Saints." In the form in which these now exist, 
none of them seems to be so ancient as the Annals compiled b} 
Tigemach, who died in the close of the eleventh century ; but it 
is believed, on good grounds, that, both in this work, in the 
Annals of the Five Masters, and in several such local records as 
the Annals of Ulster and Innisfallen, there are incorporated the 
mbstance, and often the very words, of many chronicles com* 
posed much earlier. It does not thus appear rash to say, that 
the Irish possess contemporary histories of their country, written 
in the language of the people, and authentic though meagre, 
front the fifth century or little later. No other nation of modem 
Europe is able to make a similar boast. 

Nor does it appear that the Scottish Celts can point to 
literary monuments of any kind, having an antiquity at all com- 
parable to this. Indeed their social position was, in all respects, 
much below that of their western kinsmen. All the earliest reUcs 
of their language are metrical. Such is the Albanic Duan, an 
historical poem, described as possessing a bardic and legendary 
character, and said to belong to the eleventh century. The 
poems which bear the name of Ossian are professedly celebrations, 
by an eye-witness, of events occurring in ike third century. But, 
though we were to throw out of view the modem patchwork 
which disguises the original from the English reader, and though 
likewise we should hesitate to assert positively that the Fingalic 
tales were really borrowed from Ireland, it is still impossible to 
satisfy oneself that any pieces, now exhibited as the groundwork 
of the poems, have a just claim to so remote an origin. All 
such productions seem to be merely attempts, some of them ex- 
ceedingly imaginative and spirited, to invest with poetical and 
mythical glory the legends of generations which had passed 
away long before the poet*s time. 

3. The literature of the Cymric Celts becomes an object of 
lively interest, through our familiarity with circumstances relating 
to it, which occurr^ in the Middle Ages. We seek eagerly, 
among the feUen fragments of British poetry and history, for tlie 
tbundations of the ma^ificent legend, which, in the da}'s ol 
chivalry, was built up to immortalize King Arthur and bin 
Knights of the Round Table. We desire to trace upward, till 
the dim distance hides it, the memory of those Welsh bards, 
who, in the decay of their race, were the champions, and at last 
the martyrs, of national freedom. 

Ancient Welsh writings, still extant, are described as dealing 
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mte11i£;eutlj, hoih in prose and Ferse, with a wondeiftil van«^ 
ci topics. It is not uni^ersall j admitted that any of these were 
composed earlier than the twelfth century ; but it is probable, 
from evidence both external and internal, that some are much 
older. 

There is a marked character of primitive antiquity in the sin- 
gular pieces called the Triads. They are collections of historical 
facts, maxims ethical and legal, mythological doctrines and tra- 
iitions, and rules for the structure of verse : all of them are ex- 
pressed with extreme brevity, and regularly disposed in groupe 
of three. Among the Welsh Metrical pieces, those of the times 
succeeding the Norman Conquest are very numerous ; but a few 
are to be found which have plausibly been assigned to celebrated 
bards of the sixth century. It is pleasant to believe that the 
great Taliessin still speaks to us from his grave ; that we read 
Uie poems of Aneurin, the heroic and unfortunate prince of 
Cumbria and Strathclyde ; and that, in the verses of Merdhin, 
the Caledonian, we possess relics of the sage and poet, whom the 
reverence of later ages transformed into the enchanter Merlin. 
The romantic impression is strengthened by the earnest sim- 
plicity, and the spirit of pathetic lamentation, with which some 
of these irregular lyrics chant the calamities of the Cymrians. 
There exists likewise a considerable stock of old Welsh Ro- 
mances, the most remarkable of which are contained in the 
series called the Mabinogi or Tales of Youth. Most of those 
that have been translated into English, such as Peredur and the 
Lady of the Fountain, are merely versions from some of the finest 
of the Norman-French romances. But several others, as the stories 
of Prince Pwyll and Math the Enchanter, are very similar to the 
older Norse sagas ; and these, if not very ancient m their present 
shape, must have sprung from the traditions of an exceedingly 
rude and early generation. 

Frequently, both in the triads and in the bardic songs, allusions 
are made to the heroic Arthur. A Cymric prince of Wales or 
Cumbria, surrounded by patriotic warriors like himself ami 
valiantly resisting the alien enemies of his country, had in many 
a battle triumphantly carried the Dragon-flag of his race into 
the heart of the hosts amidst whom floated the Pale Horse of the 
Saxon standard. At length, we are told, he died by domestic 
treason ; and the flower of the British nobles perished with him. 
ilis name was cherished with melancholy pride, and his heroism 
magnified with increasingly fond exaggeration, alike amon(( 
those Welsh Britons who still guarded the vallevs of Snowdon« 
and among Uiose who, having sought a foreign seat of liberty 
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wandeired in exfle on the banks of the Loire. Poetic chraniclers 
among the Cymrians of Brittany graduailj wove the scattered 
and embellished traditions into a legendary British history : this 
Armoric compilation was used, perluips with traditions also that 
had lingered in Wales, by Geoffi^y of Monmouth, in the twelfth 
centmy, as the groundwork of a Latin historical work ; and then 
the poets of chivalry, allured by the beauty and padios of the 
tale, made it for ages the centre of the most animated pictnret 
of romance. 

LATIN LITERATURE. 

4. The Latin learning of the Dark Ages, seldom extensive or 
exact, and always confined to a very small circle of students* 
formed a point of contact between the instructed men of tlie 
several races. Its cultivation arose out of the introduction of 
Christianity ; and its most valued uses were those which related 
to the faith and the church. 

It is doubtful at what time the seeds of spiritual life were 
first scattered on our island shores. Miracles were said to have 
attested the preaching of Joseph of Arimathea in England ; and 
a cave which stiU looks, fix>m the difb of Fifeshire, over the 
eastern sea, was celebrated as the oratory whence, towards the 
dose of the fourth century, the Greek Saint Regulus went forth 
to christianize the Picts. It is better proved that there were 
British converts among the marlyrs in the persecution of Diocle- 
tian ; and that, not much later, Irishmen, such as the heretical 
Pelagius, were to be found in the continental churches. But any 
progress which the true faith may have made among our fore- 
fathers, in the Roman times, seems to have been arrested by the 
anarchy and bloodshed which everywhere attended the Germanic 
invasions. 

Ireland, in which St Patrick's teaching is said to have begun 
a few years before the middle of the fifth century, certainly led 
the way to the general acceptance of Christianity ; and the con- 
version of Britain was first attempted by Irish missionaries. 
Among these. Saint Columba is especially named, as having, m 
the Utter half of the sixth century, founded his celebrated 
monastery in the sacred isle of lona, from which he and bin 
disciples and successors extended their preaching in the west 
and north of Scotland. About the end of the same century, 
Saint Augustine arrived in England, sent by Pope Gregory, who^ 
according to the beautiful story told by the old historians, had 
been deeply mov^d by seeing Anglo-Saxon youths exposed lu the 
ilave market of Rome. For several generations beforv^ the Nor 
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man conquest, Great Britain and Ireland were, in name at leastf 
universally Christian. 

6. Almost all who then cultivated Latin learning were ety- 
clesiastics ; and by far the lai^r number of those who became 
eminent in it were unquestionably Irishmen. Most of them ar6 
described by old writers as Scots ; but this name was first applied 
to the Irish Celts, and was not transferred to the inhabitants of 
North Britain till after the Dark Ages. Indeed, amidst the 
bloodshed and wanderings which accompanied and followed the 
&11 of the Roman Empire, Ireland was a place of rest and safety, 
both to fugitives from the continent, and to others from England. 
Among the latter is named Gildas the Wise, a "brother of the 
British bard Aneurin, the supposed writer of a treatise ^ on the 
Destruction of Britain," which, if it were undoubtedly genuine, 
would be the oldest of our Latin histories. Thus adding the ac- 
quisitions of other countries to its own, the Green Isle contained, 
ilor more centuries than one, a larger amount of learning than all 
that could have been collected from the rest of Europe, and its 
scholars often found other sanctuaries among the storm-defended 
rocks of the Hebrides. 

It is a fact well deserving the attention of the student, that the 
communication between distant countries, thus arising out of the 
miseries incident to troublous times, received a new impulse as 
each country adopted the Christian faith. All were thenceforth 
members of one ecclesiastical community ; and each maintained 
connexion, both with the rest, and with Rome the common centre. 
It does indeed appear, that the Anglo-Saxon church was much 
less dependent on the papal see than many others, in respect both 
of government and of doctrine ; yet, from an early date, its in- 
tercourse with Italy was close and constant Pilgrimages were 
exceedingly common. Two, if not more, of the Saxon princes 
assumed the cowl, and were buried in the precincts of the Church 
of Saint Peter ; among the hospices for the reception of pilgrims 
which were built around the venerated spot, that of our country- 
men was one of the earliest ; and the Anglo-Saxon fraternity 
(technically described in the old books as a school), received 
corporate privileges from the popes, and is honorably commemo- 
rated as having repeatedly given valiant aid in the defence of the 
city. Alfred is said to have sent alms every year to Rome, 
receiving, in return, not only relics, but other and more valuable 
gifts ; and he invited foreign ecclesiastics to settle in his kingdom, 
and assist in his attempts to revive learning among the native 
clerary. Religious zeal thus produced an interchange of know 
ledge, which, in times almost without commerce, and in a state 
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oi society making travelling difficult and dangerous, could no* 
otherwise have feien place. 

6. Thus, though our nation lost some of her best and ablest 
sons, through the frequent disturbances which chequered her his- 
tory, she gained other instructors, whose services counterbalanced 
the loss. 

Many of our native churchmen, it is true, lived chiefly abroad; 
but our churches and schools received very many foreigners 
Thus, in the seventh century, the most active promoters of erudi 
tion among the Anglo-Saxons were the Abbot Adrian, an African 
Bent from Naples, and the Archbishop Theodore, a native of Tarsus, 
who had been a monk at Home. So, on the other hand, two of 
the four men, whose names hold decisively the highest places in 
the literary roll of our ancient ancestry, gave the benefit of their 
talents to foreign lands. England retained Bede and Alfred; 
but she lost Alcuin and Erigena. Alcuin, perhap an Irishman, 
though educated at York, taught and wrote in the dominions of 
Charlemagne. Joannes Scotus Erigena, again, remarkal le alike 
as almost the only learned layman of the Dark Ages, and as the 
only one who attained original views in speculative philosophy, 
was almost certainly a native of Ireland. But France was the 
principal scene of his labours ; and neither his invitation to Eng 
land by Alfred, nor his tragical death, can be held as any thing 
more than doubtful traditions. 

Among those native ecclesiastics who remained in England, 
three men only can here be named as eminent for success in 
Latin studies. The oldest of these was Bishop Aldhelm, a south- 
em Saxon, whose zeal for the enlightenment of the people gives 
him a better title to fame, than the specimens which have been 
produced from his Latin prose and verse ; another was Asser, a 
Welsh monk of St David's, the friend, and teacher, and affec- 
tionate biographer of the illustrious Alfred ; and greater than 
any of these was the Northumbrian Beda, whose name receives 
by immemorial custom an epithet expressing well-merited rev- 
fc «72, ) erence. The Venerable Bede, entering m boyhood the 
* 785. f monastery of Wearmouth, in his native district, spent his 
whole manhood in the neighbouring cells of Jarrow, zealously 
occupied in ecclesiastical and historical research. His extant 
writings are allowed to exhibit an extent of classical scholarship, 
and a correctness of taste, surprising for his time : and his inves- 
tigations into the antiquities of his country gave birth to his 
Ecclesiastical History of England, which is to this day a leading 
authority, not for the annals of the church only, but for all the 
public events that occurred in the earlier part of the Anglo-Saxou 
period. 
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The Anglo-Saxon names which have thus been set down an 
veiy few : and the nation really Jid not possess, in any period, 
many men who at all deserved to be described as learned. Frcm 
the age of Bede to that of Alfred we encounter hardly any evi- 
dence of so much as moderate erudition ; and this great man had 
to undertake a task, which really amounted to something very 
like the instruction of a people altogether ignorant We shaU 
Isam immediately that the method which he and his assistant! 
adopted for enlightening their countrymen led them to promote 
Latin learning to no further extent, than that which was abso^ 
lutely required for enabling them to master some of the most 
important items of the knowledge recorded in the dead language 
Their leading aim was the cultivation of their mother-tongue, and 
the diffusion of practical information through its means. 

It is also to be remembered, that the classical learning of 
Alfred's age, such as it was, did not long survive its founder. 
In this respect, not Ices than in o'Jiers, the last few generations 
of the Anglo^axon period exhibit unequivocal symptoms of 
dei!ay. 
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CHAPTER a 

TOE ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 

A. D. 449 — ^A. D. 1066. 

eXCnON SEOONI : UTESATUBE IN THE ANGL04AX0N TONOUft. 

1. Dfiia] Coane of Early National LfteratnreL— 8. Pecalfar Charactor of Anflo-Basoo 
Lltoratare— Its Canaefl. Pobtbt.^^ Nationa. tnd Historical Poems— TIm Ta!6 <il 
Beownlf— Other Specimens.— 4b Poems Didactio and Eeligious — Extant Specimrai 
— Oedmon's Life and Poems.— & Versification and Style of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
Fwoat.—S. The Living Language flneely nsed— Translations fVom the Scrlptiiraib"- 
7. Qriffinal Composition— Homilies— Miscellaneoos Work»— The Saxon Clironld*— 
& King Alfred— His Worlift-Hto Character. 

1. The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons has a very peculiar charac- 
ter ; and that because it was formed by a process which w^ un- 
nsiial, and in certain respects artificial. 

The natural development of literary cultivation among a 
people commonly takes place in some such manner as this. 

The earliest effusions that appear are metrical in form, and 
almost always historical in matter. The effects, too, which they 
are designed to produce on those to whom they are addressed are 
complex : for, besid.es striving to cause the imaginative pleasurCi 
which is characteristic of poetry, they aim also at that communis 
cation of instruction, and that passionate excitement, which in 
more refined times are sought chiefly through the medium of 
prose. The artless verses which constitute this infant literature, 
nave, in most countries, been composed without being written 
down. Further progress is difficult, if not impossible, until the 
preservation of literary works by writing has long given opportu- 
nity for the attentive and critical study of them. Such study 
leads to the next great step in improvement, which is the use oi 
prose, that is, language not metrically modulated. It is adopted 
m those literary efforts, which aim principally at the imparting 
cr preserving of knowledge, or at such other practical purposes 
as are least akin to the poetical ; and it is only when prose has 
oome into free use, that the several kinds of composition begin 
to be separated according to their diversity of purpose. So long, 
indeed, as prose writing is unknown, history itself is not faithful 
*o its distinctive function of truly recording ac^s and events: and 
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every thing like phaosophy, or the systematic inferring of princi 
pies from facta, is of course" unattainable. But the setting fortl 
of abstract truths is hardly ever recognised as the proper dut\ 
of any literary work, until enlightenment has proceeded very far : 
histories long continue to be the principal works composed in 
prose : and poems, whether they are in form narrative, dramatic, 
or lyrical, are imaginative and impassioned in tone, for ages be- 
fore they become essentially meditative or didactic 

Sucn has been, in substance, the early progress of literature 
IE almost all the nations of Christendom. But such was not itR 
early progress among oiur Germanic ancestors. 

2. The Anglo-Saxons neglected almost utterly those ancestral 
legends, which were at once the poetry and the history of their 
contemporaries. They avoided, indeed, almost always (at least 
in such relics as survive to us), the choice of national themes for 
poetry, preferring to poetize ethical reflections, and religious doc- 
trines or narratives. Their instructed men wrote easily in prose, 
at a time when other living languages were still entangled in the 
trammels of verse : they embodied, in rough but lucid phrases, 
practical information and every-day shrewdness, while the conti- 
nental Teutons were treating literature merely as an instrument 
for the expression of impassioned fancy : and many of them de- 
liberately renounced the ambition of originality, to execute, for 
the good of their people, industrious translations from the classics, 
the fathers of the church, and the Holy Scriptures. 

Our progenitors thus constructed, in their native tongue, a 
series of literary monuments, to which a parallel is altogether 
wanting, not only among the nations of the same period, but 
amcug all others in the same stage of social advancement 

Their poetical relics, it must be allowed, are not the most at- 
tractive we can find. They want alike the pathos which inspires 
the bardic songs of the vanquished Cymrians, the exulting 
imagination which reigns in the sagas of the North, and die 
dramatic life which animates, everywhere, the legendary tales 
that light up the dim beginnings of a people's history. Their 
prose works, too, when they are in substance original, are plainly 
no more than strainings at a task, which could not be adequately 
performed with the language or the knowledge they possessed. 
But the literature which thus neither excites by images of bar- 
barism, nor soothes by the refinements of art, possesses legitimate 
elaims to respect and admiration, in the elevation and far-sighted- 
ness of the aims which determined its character, and in the 
calm stiength, and the monvl and religious purity, which, singlj 
or united, breathe through its principal relics. 
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The truth is, that both the Terse and the prose of almost all 
our Anglo-Saxon remains differed, both in origin and in purpose, 
from the specimens of a. similar age, that have come down to ua 
from other nations. They were produced by the best-instructed 
men of the times, who desired, by means of their works, to im- 
prove the social condition of their country, and to ennoble the 
character and sentiments of their countrymen. 

The vernacular poetry, with very little exception, was not 
framed either by genealogical bards, or by wandering minstrels , 
tt was not designed either to cherish national pride, or to excite 
the fancy, or to whet the barbaric thirst for blood. Some such 
poetry, Uie only kind that was known among their neighbours^ 
they unquestionably had. Specimens of it have reached us; but 
they are so few, and wear so little of a national air, that the stock 
to which they belonged must have been very small, and calcu- 
lated to produce very trifling effects. 

The prose, again, communicated, to the people at large, 
knowledge which elsewhere its possessors would have sealed up 
in a dead language, to be transmitted only from convent to con- 
vent, or from the ecclesiastical pupils pf one school to those of 
another. 

Altogether, the Anglo-Saxon literature is strongly and interest- 
ingly symptomatic of that practical coolness of temper,' and that 
inclination to look exclusively towards the present and the future, 
which marked the whole history of the race, and which one is 
half>tempted to consider as foreshowing the spirit that was to bear 
rule among their modem offspring. 

ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 

3. The general idea which we have thus gained of the litera- 
ture of our mother-tongue, will be made more distinct by a few 
examples, the metrical monuments being studied first, and the 
prose afterwards. 

We possess three Historical Poems, all of which record Teu- 
tonic recollections of the continent, and must have been composed 
before the beginning of the emigrations to England. The Gloe- 
man^s Song, a piece very valuable to the antiquary, proves its 
remote origin both by the character of its geographical traditions, 
tod by its bare and prosaic rudeness. The poem on the Battle 
of Finsburgh relates, with great animation, a story of extermina- 
ting slaughter, the place of which is doubtftil, but certainly must 
be sought somewhere among the continental seats of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Tale of Beowulfi a legend containing more than six 
fiousand lines, is no< only tlie most bulky, but by far the motn 
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interesting of tbe group. It presents a highly tpirited and plo 
turesque series of semi-romantic scenes, curiously illustrative of the 
early Gothic manners and superstitions. It is essentially a None 
saga ; and its scene appears to be laid entirely in Scandinavia 
Its hero, a Danish prince, goes out, somewhat m the guise of a 
knight-errant, on two adventures. In the first of these he slayi 
a fiendish cannibal, encountering supernatural perils both on land 
and in the bosom of the waters, and overcoming them by super- 
human strength and enchanted weapons : in the other, he sacii* 
fices his own life in destroying a frightful earthdrake or dragon. 

It may be instructive to note, m passing, how common are 
stories like these in all early poetry, and now naturally they 
spring out of the real occurrences of primitive history. When, 
after a contest between two rude tribes, the conquerors, wanting 
authentic records, have had time to forget the particular &cts, 
they willingly exaggerate the glory of their victory, by imagining 
their vanquished enemies to have possessed extraordinary strength, 
or to have been assisted by superhuman protectors. Thus arise 
tales of giants, and such inventions as those which adorn the first 
of Beowulfs exploits. So, likewise, the earliest occupants of un- 
inhabited tracts, even in our own country, may have had to 
destroy wild animals, which to them were actually not less formi- 
dable than the monsters described so frightfully in the legends. 
Hardy woodsmen, who extirpated the noxious reptiles of some 
neighbouring swamp, were probably the originals of that long 
train of dragon-killers, which (to say nothing of the classical 
Hercules) begins with our Anglo-Saxon poem, and attends us 
through the series of the chivalrous romances. The slaying of 
wild boars is commemorated, as a useful service^ to the commu- 
nity, in our old historical memorials as well as in the stories of 
knightrcrrautry : and the fierce bisons, whose skeletons are still 
sometimes disinterred from our soil, were enemies dangerous 
enough to give importance to such adventures, as tliat in which 
the ^dun cow'' is said to have been destroyed by the famous 
knight Guy of Warwick. 

That the continental memorials just described were preserved 
by the minstrels of England, is proved by some features, both of 
language and of manners, which show them, especially tlie 
BeowulC to have undergone the kind of changes naturally taking 
place in poems orally transmitted from age to age. But no othci 
works of their class and da1« have been preserved. 

Poems celebrating public or warlike events, if called forth at 
all by the wars with 3ie Britons or with the earlier Danish in- 
vaders, have not roar bed our hands. Oiu* only other specimens 
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)f the kind belong to the tenth oentmy, whiih gives us sereral 
One is a vigorous song on Athelstan's victory over the Northman, 
Britons, and Scots, at Brunanbw^h ; there are two pieces com- 
memorating the coronation and death of Edgar ; and the finest 
of all is the spirited and picturesque poem which relates the fali 
of the brave chief Byrthnoth at Maldon, in battle against • 
powerful army of Danes and Norwegians. 

4. Meanwhile, from the time when the tumult and warfare of 
the colonization had subsided, the language received numerotn 
metrical contributions of a different class. The distant echoes ol 
the heathen past had almost died away, lingering doubtless 
among the superstitions of the people, but never heard in the 
literature which then arose, and which spoke with the gentler 
voice of Christianity and infant civilization. The poems in 
which these sentiments found vent belong to the seventh, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. A very large proportion of them are reli- 
gious; and all are more or less reflective. Even the many 
which are professedly translations treat their originals with a 
freedom, wluch leaves them a claim to be regarded as in part m 
vented. 

Among them are metrical lives of saints, prayers, hymns, and 
paraphrases of Scripture ; and there is at least one poem, the 
Tale of Judith, in which incidents from the Bible-history are 
woven into a narrative poem strikingly fanciful. In the ethical 
class, we find such works as the Allegory of the Phoenix (ex- 
panded from a Latin model,) a quaintly fine poem on Death, 
and an Address by the Departed Soul to the Body, which was 
repeatedly imitated in subsequent times. 

The most remarkable of the religious poems are those attri- 
dL ak I buted to the Northumbrian Gaedmon, who lived in the 
•*^ 'latter part of the seventh century. His poetic vein came 
to light in a singular fashion. Employed as a servant of the 
monastery at Whitby, he passed his best days without instruc- 
tion, nourishing the love of sacred song, but unable to give ex- 
' pression to the images and f<3eling8 that possessed him, or even 
to find voice for chanting h3rmns or ballads composed by others 

Mortified, one evening, by having to remain silent in a com- 
pany of rustics more musical or less modest, he retreated to his 
humble lodging in the abbey grange. In his troubled sleep, » 
stranger, appearing to him, commanded, without admitting his 
excuses, that he should sing of the Beginning of Created Thin^ 
Original verses flowed to the dreamer's tongue, were remembered 
wh<)n he awoke, and recited with a new-l^m confidence. The 
Mtural ebullition of untutored &ncy was hailed as a miracle : 
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and Caedmon, receiving some education, was enrolled among the 
monks, and spent the remainder of his life in writing religious 
poetry. His dream-song, preserved by Alfred, is more coherent 
than Coleridge's verses of similar origin, but has none of their 
fanciful richness. 

Other works of his, which we still possess, though probably 
neither in perfect purity, nor at all complete, are inspired by a 
noble tone of solemn imagination. Their bulk in all is nearly 
equal to half of the Paradise Lost ; to which some parts of them 
bear, not only in story but in thought, such a distant resemblance 
as may exist between the fruits of lofty genius, guided by know- 
ledge and art, and those of genius allied in character if not in 
degree, but lamed by ignorance and want of constructive skill. 
They are narrative poems, handling scriptural events, but using 
the original in most places as loosely as it is used by Milton. 
Perhaps they were intended to make up one consecutive story : 
but, as we have them, they present several obvious blanks, and 
may most conveniently be regarded as falling into no more than 
two parts, the one dealing with events from the Old Testament, 
and the other taking up the New. 

The First Part, beginning with the Expulsion of the Rebel 
Angels, follows the Bible History from the Creation and the Fall 
of Man till it reaches the Offering up of Isaac. It then passes 
suddenly to a full narrative of the Exodus from Egypt, and thence, 
with like abruptness, to the Life of Daniel. At this point we may 
hold the First Part as coming to a close. The Second Part is 
much shorter, and its divisions are so ill-connected that we can 
hardly suppose it to be more than a fragment. It opens with a 
conference of Lucifer and his attendant Spirits, held in their place 
of punishment. Miltonic in more features than one, this very 
animated scene is introduced with a very dilferent purpose, and 
breathes a very different spirit, from the corresponding scene in our 
great Epic. The speakers are full of horror and despair : their 
last hope has been shattered by the Incarnation : and the passage 
serves merely as a prelude to Uie next narrative, which represents 
the Saviour's Descent to Hades, an event long holding a prominent 
place in the popular theology of our ancestors. The Deliverei 
reascends, bearing with him redeemed souls from Adam to th« 
time of the Advent ; and among these it may be notified. Eve for ii 
moment lingers behind to confess her sin, just as in Michael Ange- 
lo's celebrated picture of the Last Day, she hides her face from th^ 
Judge. The poem next describes briefly the Saviour's stay on 
earth after the resurrection : and it closes with the Ascension, 
•ind a kind of prophetic delineation of the Day of Judgment 
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5. Both tae versification of the Anglo-Saxon poetry and its 
ityle, are too peculiar to be left altogether unnoticed. 

The melody is regulated, Hke that of our modem verse, by 
syllabic emphasis or accent, not by quantity, as m the classical 
metres. The feet oftenest occurring are dactyls and trochees, a 
|K>int of difference from the modem tongue, whose words fiill most 
tapidly into iambics. Rhyme is used in but few of the surviving 
pieces. Instead of it, they have what is called alliteration, which 
consists in the introduction, into the same stanza, of several sjl- 
lables beginning with the same letter. It seems to be a univei*-* 
aa] law of the system, that each complete stanza shall be a coup- 
let containing two verses or sections, in each of which there must 
be at least one accented syllable beginning with the same letter 
which begins one of those in the o3ier : while more usually the 
first verse has two of the alliterative syllables. The length of 
the couplets varies much ; but most of them have from tour to 
six accents. 

The style is highly elliptical, omitting especially the connect- 
ing particles. It is full of harsh inversions and of obscure meta« 
phors : and there occurs, very frequently, an odd kind of repeti- 
tion, which has been shown to depend, in many instances, on 
a designed parallelism between the successive members of the 
sentence. 

None of these features owed its origin to the Anglo-Saxons. 
Both the alliterative metres, and the strained and figurative 
diction, were derived from their continental ancestors, and are 
exhibited, though less decidedly, in the older poetry of the 
Northmen. 

ANGLO-SAXON PROSE. 

6. The metrical composition of the Anglo-Saxons is not more 
remarkable for its anxious and obscure elaboration, than their 
prose for its straightforward and perspicuous simplicity. The 
nses, indeed, to which prose writing was put among them, wera 
almost always of a practical cast. 

The preference of the Anglo-Saxon tongue over the Latin 
was very marked, especially after the impulse had been given bj . 
Alfred, to whose time, and those that succeeded, belong almost 
all our extant specimens of prose. Matters of business, which 
would not have been recorded in liie language of the time i£ 
any other country, then or for centuries afterwards, were almost 
always so recorded in England. This was the case with charters, 
leases, and the Uke documents, it was the case, also, with ecclesi- 
flfiticol constitutions, and wHh the code of laws which was di- 
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[He&tcd by Alfred, and again promulgated with alterations by 
fieveral.of his successors. 

Among prose works ckiming a literary character, the on 
ginal compositions are tar less numerous &an the translations 
from the Latin, in many of which, however, the writers freely in- 
sert matter of their own. None of these invite our attention so 
forcibly as the versions of parts of the Scriptures. There is still 
preserved, in several manuscripts, a Latin Psalter, with an inter- 
uned Anglo-Saxon translation, partly metrif^l ; there are transla- 
tions and paraphrases of the Gospels, with which comments are 
intermixed ; and there are versions of some historical bor»ks of 
the Old Testament 

Several distinguished men are named as having laboured in 
this sacred task : the Psalms are said to have been translated by 
Bishop Aldhelm ; the Gospel of St John by Bede ; and the 
Psalms or other books by Alfi^ or rather by the ecclesia^ 
tics who were about him. But we cannot say positively who 
were the authors of any of the existing versions ; unless it has 
been rightly inferred that the Heptateuch, which has been pub- 
d, ioo«. i *^®^®<^» ^^ * work of iElfric, who was archbishop of 
* Canterbury in the close of the tenth century. This, 
however, we do know ; that, although tlie Moeso-Gothic version 
of the Gospels was older than any of ours, the Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations came next in date ; and that they preceded, by several 
generations, all other attempts of the sort made in any of the new 
languages of Europe. 

7. Among the original compositions in prose, is a large stock 
of Homilies or Sermons. Eighty of these were written by the 
venerable jdSlfric, already named, and he, in the times of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, was appealed to as having in some of them 
combated the doctrines of the Church of Rome. He has be- 
queathed to us also more than one theological treatise, a Latin 
Grriammar, a Glossary, and probably a curious Manual of Astron- 
omy. He is, however, the only man named, as having, after the 
time of Alfred, been eminent in the cultivation of the vernacular 
tongue. A good many anonymous works interest us chiefly as 
illustrative of the state of thinking and knowledge. Such are 
treatises on geography, medicine, and medical botany (in which 
magical spells play a leading part), a series of arithmetical prob- 
lems, whimsical collections of riddles, and a singular dialogue 
between Solomon and Saturn, seemingly designed for use as ( 
catechism, and extant in more shapes £an one. 

If the relics now briefly described have their chief impor 
tauce, merely as showing what our ancestors knew, or wished to 
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know, there is one monument of their prose literature from which« 
rude and meagre as it is, modem scholars have derived specific 
and valuable instruction. It is a series of historical recordsp 
usually arranged together, under the name of The Saxon Chron- 
icle. Re^sters of public occurrences were kept in several of the 
religious bouses, much in the same waj as the Irish Annals ; the 
practice beginning perhaps as early as the time of Alfnsd, when 
tach a record is said to have been carried on under the direction 
i)i the Primate Plegmund. For the earlier periods, the chroni- 
clers appear to have borrowed freely from each other, or frc»n 
common soim^es ; but in the later times each of them set down, 
from his own knowledge, the great events of his own time. Our 
extant Saxon Chronicle is made up from the manuscripts of seve- 
ral such conventual records, all of them in some places identical, 
but each containing much that is not found in the rest They 
close at different dates, the most recent being brought down to 
the year 1154. 

y 849. ) 8. Our survey of Anglo^axon literature may fitly be 
* ^^ i closed with the illustrious name of Alfred ; 

The piouB Alfred, kine to Jnstioe dear. 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear I 

The ninth century in England must be held in abiding reverence, 
if it had given birth to no distinguished man but him alone. 
From him went forth, over an ignorant and half-barbarous peo- 
ple, a spirit of moral strength, and a thirst for rational enlighten- 
ment, which worked marvels in the midst of the most formidable 
difiSculties, and whose effects were checked only by that flood of 
national calamity which, rising ominously during his life, soon 
swept utterly away the ripening harvest of Saxon civilization. 

His original compositions were very inconsiderable. His fi^- 
Toorite literaiT employment was that of rendering, into his na- 
tive tongue, the Latin works from which mainly his own know- 
ledge was derived ; works understood by very few among his 
countrymen, and confessedly understood so imperfectly by him- 
lelf^ that his translations are to be regarded as the joint work of 
himself and his instructors. The books selected, as the objects 
of his chief efforts, indicate strongly his union of practical judg- 
ment, of serious and elevated sentiment, and of eager desire foir 
the improvement of society. Thus, besides the labours on the 
Scriptures which he performed or encouraged, he translatec 
selections from the Soliloquies of Saint Augustine of Hippo, the 
Treatise of Gregory the Great on the Duties of the Clergy, th« 
Ecclesiastical History of Bede, the Ancient Ilistoiy of Orosiua, 
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and the work of Boethius on the Consolation of I hiloeo])Ly. 
Often, in dealing with these works, he was not a mere translator. 
If a passage of his author suggested a fact known to himself^ or 
an apt train of reflection, the fact or the thought was added to 
the original, or substituted for it Thus he incorporates devout 
refloi3tion and prayer of his own with his extracts from St Aus* 
Un ; to the geographical portion of Orosius he adds an outline of 
Uu) State of Germany, wonderfully accurate for his opportuni- 
ties, and gives also accounts, taken from the months of the ad- 
venturers, of a voyage to the Baltic, and another towards the 
North Pole ; and tlie finely thoughtful eloquence of the last of 
the philosophic Romans prompts to the Teutonic king long pas- 
sages of meditation, not unworthy either of the model or of the 
theme. 

It is probably impossible for us modems to estimate justly the 
resolute patience of Alfred ; because we can hardly, by any 
stretch of conception, represent to ourselves strongly enough the 
obstacles which, in his time and country, impeded for aU men 
both the acquisition of knowledge and the communication of it 
We find it easier to perceive the extraordinary merit of studies 
pursued, with a success which, though imperfect, was beyond the 
standard of his age, by a man whose frame, was racked by 
almost ceaseless pain ; a man, also, whom neither studious indus- 
try nor bodily torment disabled from toiling with unsurpassed 
energy as the governor, and legislator, and reformer of a nation ; 
and a man who, while he so worked and so suffered, was never 
allowed to unbuckle the armour which he had put on in youth, 
to defend his father-land against hordes of savage enemies. 
" This," declared he, " is now especially to be said ; that I have 
wished to live worthily while I lived, and after my life to leave, 
to the men that should be after me, my remembrance in good 
works." He, too, who thus acknowledged duty as the great law 
of being, had learned humbly whence it is, that all strength for 
the performance of duty must be received. He has set down the 
momentous lesson with a labouring quaintness of phrase : ^ When 
the good things of life are good, then are they good through the 
goixlness of the good man that worketh good ^ith tliem : and 
he is goo<l througn God 1 " 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PERIOD. 

1. At this point we have to take account, for the last time, 
of events that affected the distribution of the nations inhabiting 
OUT countiT, and the languages spoken in the several regions. 

The Norman Conquest introduced into England a foreign 
race of nobles and landholders, dispossessing certainly a large 
majority, and probably almost the whole body, of those who had 
'been the ruling class in the preceding times. But the only new 
settlers were Uie kings, the barons with their military vassals, 
and the many churchmen who followed the Conqueror and his 
successors. The mass of the people continued to be Teutonic , 
and the mixture of the Saxons with the Britons was novi com- 
pleted in all those provinces that were subject to the Nonnan 
Rings. The Anglo-Saxon tongue, in the state of transition which 
it was undergoing throughout the period now in question, spread 
iteelf everywhere over Siose territories in the course of two oi 
three oenturies, Cornwall being perhap the only exception. Tlie 
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Cymric tongue continued to be spoken in Wales, not only while 
the Welsh princes maintained their independence, but after thej 
were subdued by Edward the First 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Scotland were now stretched 
southward, to the line which has marked them ever since. In 
the western district of the border, the two petty British states 
had already become dependent on their more powerful neighbours. 
For Cumbria had been incorporated into Anglo-Saxon England, 
and had passed under the sceptre of the Normans ; while the 
kings of Scotland had acquired, on the south of the Clyde, ter-' 
ritories which may be supposed to have mainly constituted the 
ancient princedom of SUathclyde. On the eastern border, again, 
a long series of wars took place between England and Scotland ; 
but, in the end, Berwickshire and the Lothians were, for a time 
at least, held by the Scottish kings as fie& under the English 
crown. Gradually an Anglo-Saxon dialect became universal 
throughout the Scottish Lowlands ; the Highlands retaining 
their Celtic inhabitants and Gaelic speech. 

For Ireland, invaded by the English in the year 1170, there 
opened a series of ages, in which the misery and disorganization 
of native feuds were succeeded by the evils of foreign oppression, 
evils yet more irritating, and more tlioroughly preventive both of 
social and of intellectual advancement The literary history of 
that beautiful and unfortunate country must be for us a dead 
blank, till, in modem times, we gladly discover many Irishmen 
among the most valuable citizens in the republic of letters. 

2. In England, during this long period, literature flowed on- 
ward in its course, with a ceaseless, though somewhat eddying 
tide. 

The generation which succeeded the Conquest gave birth, as 
we might have expected, to little that was very remarkable. The 
twelfth century, beginning with the reign of the accomplished 
Henry Beauclerc, and closing with that of the chivalrous Coeur 
de Lion, was distinguished, beyond all parts of our mediaeval his- 
tory, for the prosperity of classical scholarship ; and the Norman- 
French poetiy, studied with ardour, began to find English imi- 
tators. 

The thirteenth century was a decisive epoch, not more for the 
constitutional history of England, than for its intellectual pro- 
gress. The Great Charter was extorted from King John ; the 
commercial activity of the towns, and the representative Amo- 
tions of all the commons, were thoroughly grounded in the reign 
of his successor ; and the ambition of E<iward Longshanks, snc- 
oebsfiil in crushing the independence of Wales, was equally so in 
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Scotland, till the single-handed heroism of Wallace gave warn- 
ing of the spirit which was to achieve deliverance on me field of 
Bannockbum. During this momentous arraj of public events, 
the English universities were founded or regularly organized ; 
the stream of learning which had desc^nd^ fW>m preceding 
generations was turned into a new channel, giving birth to some 
of the greatest philosophers and scientific men of the Middle 
Ages; the romantic poetry of Northern France continued to 
flourish, and now began to be transfused into a language intelli- 
gible tliroughout England; and, above all, the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue passed, in the course of this century, through the last <^ 
those phases which transformed it into English. 

This was also a time when religious sentiment was very keen. 
Three of the crusades had previously taken place ; and the other 
four fell within the thirteenth century. They not only diffused 
knowledge, but kindled a flame of zeal : and the foundation and 
prosperity of the rival monastic orders of Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans (the Black and Grey Friars of our historyl showed alike 
the devotion of the age, the growing suspicion tnat the church 
needed reform, and the dexterity of the Papal See in using zealots 
and malcontents for her own ends. 

The Literature of those two centuries and a half will now 
engage our attention, that which was couched in Latin being first 
examined. 

THE REGULAR LATIN LITERATURE. 

3. In a ^neration or two after the Conquest, Classical and 
Theological learning, if profoundly acquired by few, was piu^ued 
by very many. There was no inconsiderable activity in the mon- 
asteries, as well as among the secular clergy ; and, however apoc- 
rjrphal may be the alleged foundation of the older of the two 
English universities by .^fred, it is certain that, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by the beginning of the twelfth century, schools had 
been established, which were thenceforth permanent, and rapidly 
attained an academic organization. The continental universities, 
and the other ecclesiastical seminaries, both in France and else- , 
where, were continually exchanging with England both pupils 
md teachers. 

But the movement was, as yet, almost wholly among the 
S'ormans and their dependents : and the only great names which 
ttdomed the annals of erudition in England, in the latter half of 
Qie eleventh century, were those of two Lombard priests, Lanfrano 
and Anselm. Both of them were brought by Duke William from 
his £amous Abbey of Bee ; And, being raised in sacceaaion to the 
3 
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primacy, they not only prepared tlie means for diffiisinff among 
the ecclesiastics a respectable amount of classical learning, 
but themselves acquired and have retained high jelebrity as 
theological writers. Lanfranc was chiefly famous for the dialec- 
tic dexterity with which he defended the Romish doctrine of tlie 
eucharist. Anselm, a singularly original and subtle thinker, is 
h( Id by many to have been the true founder of the scholastic 
plilosophy ; and he is especially remarkable as having been the 
first to attempt moulding into a scientific shape, that which has 
!>een called tlie argument d priori for the existence of the 
Supreme Being. It is hardly necessary to remark, that these 
speculations, and all other ecclesiastical and theological writings 
for several ages afterwards, were composed m Latin. The excuse 
of ignorance among the clergy, so artlessly assigned in the An- 
glo-Saxon times as a reason for writing in the living tongue, was 
no longer to be listened to : and the practice of ueely publish- 
ing such knowledge to the laity was heretical in the eyes of those 
ecclesiastical chieis, who now sat in the chairs of Aldhelm and 

4. The abstract speculations of Lanfranc and Anselm were 
but slowly appreciated or emulated in England. Their effects, 
however, may be traced, to some extent, in the theological and 
other writings of the two most learned men whom the country 
possessed during the next century. John of Salisbury, befriended 
by Thomas a Becket, did himself honour by the fidelity which he 
maintained towards his patron ; and he may be reckoned an op- 
ponent, not very formidable, of the scholastic philosophy. Peter 
of Blois, brought from France, became the king's secretary and 
an active statesman. 

In the thirteenth century, when the teaching of Roscellinu» 
and Abolard had made philosophy the favourite pursuit of all the 
most active-minded scholars throughout Europe, England possessed 
names which in this field stood higher than any others. Alex* 
ander de Hales, called " The Irrefragable Doctor," was a native 
of Gloucestershire ; but he was educated and lived abroad. " The 
». sb. 18«&, ) Subtle Doctor," Joannes Duns Scotus, was bom eitlier 
A 1808. f JQ Northumberland or Berwickshire, received his edu- 
cation from the Franciscan friars at Oxford, taught and wrote 
trith extraordinary reputation both there and at Paris and Co- 
ibgne, and died in the prime of life. He was one of the mo»i 
acute of thinkers, and founded a characteristic system of pliiloso-. 
phical doctrine. 

In the same age, while Scotland sent Michael Scot into 
Qcnnany to prosecute physical sci^ce with a success winch 
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ftamed for bim the fame of a soberer, a nmilar coune was fol 
lowed at Oxtbrd and Paris, and a similar character acquired 
k, ab. isi4» ) through labours still more valuable, by Roger Baoon, 
rf. 1908. f a Franciscan friar. Thi» qreat raan^s life of scientific 
experiment and abstruse reflection w^n embittered, not only by the 
tears and suspicions of the vulgar, but by the persecutions of hia 
ecclesiastical superiors. His writingp abound with curious oon« 
jectures, asserting the possibility of discoveries which have ac- 
tually been made in modem times. In his supposed invention 
of gunpowder, we may perceive the foundation of the story which 
was told, how the fiend, to whom the heretical wizard had sold 
himself^ carried away his victim in a whirlwind of fire. 

5. The unsettled state of the langua^ spoken in England 
co-operated with the clerical tendencies, in causing the Latin to 
become the vehicle of almost all Historical writing. 

Very few works of this class possessed, till much later, any 
literary merit ; but very inany of them, still extant, are valuable 
or curious as records of facts. A considerable number of 
Chronicles were kept in the monasteries, furnishing, from one 
quarter or another, a series which extends through the greater 
part of the Middle Ages. The individual Historians, all of 
them ecclesiastics, were very numerous. Amon^ those who have 
claims to notice for skill in writing, William of Malmesbury, one 
of the earliest, (but virtually belonging to the twelfth century,) 
deserves honour as an industrious and candid investigator of early 
traditiDus. The history of Geoffrey of Monmouth is notorious 
for itB unsifted mass of legendary fiction; but the poetical student 
cannot well be ungrateful to the preserver of the £ible of Arthur, 
and of the stories, hardly better vouched, of Lear and Cymbe- 
line. The vain and versatile Girald de Barri, best known by the 
name of Giraldus 0«'unbrensis, has left elaborate historical and 
topographical works, notable for their national partialities, espe- 
cially in Lish affairs, but very lively both in narrative and de- 
scription. The principal work of Matthew Paris, a Benedictine 
* monk of Saint Albans, shows close acquaintance with the evenu 
of his times, and is written with very great spirit Its freedoi» 
of dealing with church questions made it a favourite authority 
with the early Reformers. 

Of the many other historians and chroniclers, it may be 
enough to name, as perhaps possessing greater importance than 
tiie rest, Henry of Huntingdon, Gervase of Tilbury, Roger d« 
Hoveden, and the recently discovered Jocelin de Brakelonde. 

6. The classical knowledge of the times was tested morf 
•everely by composition in Latin Verse, which was practise 1 ao 
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tively bj some of tliose historical writers, as well as by many 
others; and the success is allowed to have been surprisingly 
great Besides innumerable small pieces, there were sevend 
very ambitious attempts, the best of which were the two epics 
tf. >ft ) of Josephus Iscanus, that is, Joseph of Exeter. His 
lioo. } " Antiocheis," celebrating the third crusade, is almost 
entirely lost: his poem "On the Trojan War" has so much of 
dassieal purity, that, after the general revival of learning, it was 
several times printed as a work of Cornelius Nepos. Geoffrey 
de VinsauPs didactic poem ** On the New Poetry," is a treatise 
on composition, who<%8 showy affectations, obtaining a popularity 
refused to his more correct contemporaries, have b^n blamed for 
«ome part of the &lse taste that soon prevailed. But the most 
amusing of aU our early classical poems is a satire called ^ The 
Mirror of Fools," written by Nigel Wircker, a monk of Canter- 
bury. The hero, Brunellus, is Uterally an ass, who, ambitious of 
distinction, studies in the university of Paris, and enters succes- 
aively all the monastic orders. Dinatisfied both with the learned 
men and the monks, he sets about forming a new sect of his 
own ; but, caught by his old master, he is compelled to resume 
his natural station, and close his life in carrying panniers. 

In the thirteenth century the studies of philologers were ex* 
tended to Greek and Hebrew, chiefly after the example had been 
let by Robert Grosset^te or Grosthead, the universally accom- 
plished Bishop of Lincoln. 

THE IRREGULAR LATIN LITERATURE. 

7. Before the time when Bacon and Michael Scot were said 
\o have dealt with suptsruatural beings, the people of England 
6ad really begun to be possessed by a spirit which was destined 
•oon to exert tremendous power, the spirit of resistance to tyranny 
and abuse, both ecclesiastical and secular. The Latin tongue 
became, somewhat oddly, one of the spells used for the evoca- 
tion. 

There had arisen, in the lowest times of classical taste, a 
fiishion of ending Latin verses with rhymes. When the versifi- 
cation of some of the modem tongues had been partly formed, 
Lalinists imitated it, not only rhyming their lines, but (X)nst^llc^ 
mg them by accent, with a convenient disregard of quantity. 
Much devotional poetry was written after this model, and not a 
Kttle of it in our own country. But the most curious specimens 
are a huge number of pieces, still preserved, in which verses so 
frsun^^ are made the medium of personal and public satire. 

Buch attack? o]» the clergy and the church began about tht 
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middle of tlie twelfth centi^y, and can be traced fai onward in 
the next The boldness of invective would be incredible, espe- 
cially since churchmen were almost always the writers ; were wc 
not to remember the peculiar position of the church in England, 
and also several special circumstances in the history of the time. 
The most lively and biting of our satires of this class are con- 
nected by a whimsical thread. The hero is an imaginary priest 
called Golias, who is at once a personification of the worthlesi 
e(5clesia8tic8, and the mouthpiece of the body in their remon- 
strances to their rulers ; while he is occasionally made a bishop, 
when his elevation helps to give point to a sarcasm directecl 
against the dignified clergy. From the humorously and coarsely 
candid ^Confession of Golias'' are extracted the verses which 
have so often been quoted as a drinking-song, and attributed to 
d. aft. I Walter Map or Mapes.* For this and other reasons, it is 
^•** S believed that the character of the hero may have been 
invented, and that in all likelihood many of the poems were 
written, by Mapes ; a man of knowledge as well as wit and 
fancy, who might have been named as the author of a curious 
miscellany in Latin prose, and will come in our' way immediately 
as a writer in another field. He was a favourite of Henry the 
Second, and promoted by him to the archdeaconry of Oxford, 
and to other benefices. 

With the reign of John begins a new series of Latin pasqui- 
nades, levelled at the political questions of the day, and all em- 
bracing the popular side. The king and his successor are lashed 
unsparingly ; the persons praised are De Montfort, and the other 
barons who o]>posed the crown. The Latin, however, although 
the appropriate organ of circulation among the clergy, was not 
so for any other audience. It continued to be used, but less and 
less ; the Norman-French became more frequent, a fisu^t which 
seemingly indicates a design of the writers to obtain a hearing 
among the nobl % and their retainers ; and, towards the end c? 
our period, the English dialect of the day was almost the only 
medium of this satirical minstrelsy. About the close of the cen- 
tury, the ballad-makers employed themselves in tanning that pa- 
triotic hatred of Frenchmen, which the wars of Edward the Firat 
made it dtssirable for the descendants of the Normans to foster; 
and the Scots, for similar reasons, were libelled with equal good- 
wilL One piece, a bitter complaint of oppression of the poor by 
the nobles and higher churchmen, puq)orts to have been written 
by an outlaw in the greenwood, and thrown on the highway to 
be picked up by passengers. 

* Meum esl propositum in tAbema nori 
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8. The dignity of tb<) Roman tongue i»as hardly infriD|2red 
further by the jests of Golias and his confederates, than it was bj 
another use to which it was frequently put in the times under re 
view, and by which the later poetry of Europe profited largely. 

It became the means of preserving and transmitting an im 
mense stock of Tales, which otherwise would inevitably have been 
lost^ and which, from those days down to our own, have been the 
germs of the finest poetical inventions. Such stories found, oa 
various pleas, ready admission into works of a very serious kind : 
and, in particular, the want of critical judgment with which his- 
tory was written, gave room for the grave relation of many le- 
gends of the wildest character. One of our countrymen, already 
named, Gervase of Tilbury, in an historical work presented to hia 
patron the Emperor of Germany about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, inserted a special section *'0n the Marvels of the 
World.^ It abounds with the strangest fictions, which reappeared 
again and again for centuries ; and one of its superstitious legends 
suggested to Sir Walter Scott the combat of Marmion wiw the 
spectre-knight Other churchmen employed their leisure in col- 
lecting stones avowedly fictitious : and among these was an Eng- 
lish Cistertian monk, Odo de Ccrinton, who, a little earlier than 
Gorvase, compiled a very curious mass of moral fables and other 
short narratives. 

Many scattered inventions of the sort travelled from the East, 
in the course of that constant communication with Asia which 
was maintained in the age of the Crusades : and from that quar- 
ter came the earliest of those collections, in which the separate 
tales were linked together by one consecutive story. This was 
the Indi.m romance of Sindabad ; which, through the Hebrew and 
Greek, passed into the Latin, and thence into every living tongue 
of Europe, appearing both in prose and verse, and being made to 
assume new names and manners in each of its new shapes. It is 
commonly known as "The Seven Sages," and underwent its last 
stage of decay in becoming one of our own common chap-books. 
In its most usual form, the outline which connects the parts to- 
gether is this. The son of a Roman emperor is condemned to 
death by his father, on the instigation of an evil-minded step-mo- 
ther : and, warned by a magician, he remains obstinately silent, 
though he had it in his power to exculpate himself completely. 
The seven wise men who were the imperial counsellors endeavoui 
to move their lord to mercy, by telling him tale after tale to prove 
the danger of rash judgments : the empress strives to destroy the 
effect of each lesson, by a tale inculcating justice or promptitude: 
and the princess life is thus preserved, till, the appomted days <if 
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silence having elapsed, he makes his defence and exposes the cal- 
umny of his accuser. Several of the stories told are repeated in 
other collections of the sort, as well a& in the later poetry of Eng- 
land and the continent 

A celebrity yet greater was attained, and a wider influence 
exerted on literature, by another series of fictions, not united by 
any one story, and known by a title for which, various as its mat- 
ter is, hardly any part of it furnishes a reason. It is called the 
" Qesta Romanorum," or " Deeds of the Romans." Manufactured 
mto different shapes in different countries, and not having the 
same contents in any two of them, it is ever3rwhere a medley 
of the most dissimilar elements. There are fables in the manner 
of -dBsop, and distorted fragments of Grecian learning, from Ai^ 
giis and Mercury to Alexander of Macedon and his tutor Aris- 
totle. In the Roman history we begin with memorials of tlie 
JEneid, being told how Pallas the son of Evander was a giant, his 
skeleton, when disinterred, exceeding in length the height of the 
walls of Rome ; the leap of Curtius into the gulf which yawned 
in the forum is said to have been performed by Marcus Aurelius; 
and the poet Virgil assumes the character, which he still retains 
by tradition in Italy, of a mighty but benevolent enchanter. The 
outlines of some tiirilling tales of terror are furnished by the 
record of local superstitions, celebrating visitations of supernatural 
beings and the adventures of treasure-seekers who descend into 
caverns magically protected. And it is worth while to note that, 
in one of the most elaborate of these fictions, the original hero 
was the learned Gerbert, believed to have introduced algebra into 
Christendom ; who, although he became the last pope of the tenth 
century, paid the old penalty of eminent knowledge by being re- 
garded as a magician. One or two of the tales are monkish le- 
gends : some are short chivalrous romances : some are moral and 
religious apologues or parables. Others, pretty numerous, are fa- 
miliar pictures of society, almost always satirical in cast, and lev- 
elling their wit most frequently at the female sex. In pieces of 
this last kind, the "Gesta" very often have a close reaem bianco, 
in character as well as incident, to those French poems which we 
ahall immediately know by the name of Fabliaux. 

It is alike uncertain when, where, and by whom the "Gesta" 
were first compiled. Probably they arose in Gennany ; but so 
many of the stories are taken from older sources, that, even if the 
collection did not find its way to England till the foMrteenth cen- 
tury, there can have been few of diem that were not already 
known. 

9. The uses to which those Latin tales were applied in the 
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middle ages were veiy variouB, and several oi theiu not a HtUe 
amusing. Some of tlie collectors may have h&d no furthcT aim, 
than that of relieving tae weariness of a monk's inactive life ; and 
copies were multiplied in the convents, for the benefit of those 
brothers who were disinclined to weightier studies. It has been 
believed, also, that, in those readings aloud during meals, which 
were practis^ in most of the monastic communities, the light 
^tcries ollen took their turn with books of a more solid kind. 

But the collections of fiction were used yet more publicly, 
rhey became the manuals of preachers, who had recourse to them 
for examples and illustrations suitable to the taste of rude and ig- 
norant hearers. Several books of the sort were avowedly de- 
signed for being useful in this way : and one of these at least was 
written in England, bearing a title which may be translated, ''The 
Text-book of Preachers." It was compiled in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, by John Bromyard, a Dominican friar, 
himself noted as a pulpit orator, and as a strenuous opponent of 
WycIifFe. 

The "Gesta" tliemselves, in all their shapes, arc carefully 
adapted for this and other didactic purposes. For there is an- 
nexed to every tale a religious application or moral. These prac- 
tical inferences are often absurdly inapplicable to the narrative, 
and could not well have been oUierwise : often, also, they are dex- 
terously devised for recommending superstitious practices or erro- 
neous doctrines : and the freedom of dealing with sacred things 
and names makes many of them unfit to be recorded. An idea 
' of the turn they usually take may be gathered from one little 
narrative, which probably was invented for the sake of the moral. 
A dying emperor puts into the hands of his son a golden apple, 
which, travelling through distant lands, he is to present to the 
greatest fool he can find. Aft;er many wanderings, the prince 
reaches a country whose government is regulated by a strange law: 
the king is appointed for one year only, at the end of which he 
is banished, and must die poor and miserable. The traveller asks 
whether any one has been found to fill the last vacancy : and, 
learning that the throne is occupied, he offers his apple to the 
king, as the most foolish man he has ever encountered. The 
leading doctrine to be inferred is very obvious. The unwise king 
(s tlie sinful man, who lives for the fleeting enjoyments of • this 
world, content to purchase them by lasting misery in tlie next. 
Laymen sometimes, outdid the clergy themselves, in the ingenuit} 
with which they moralised the favourite inventions. There is h 
picturesque story of a nobleman, who, falling into a deep pit, iii 
% hi<jh are a lion, an ape and a serpent, is rescued by a wood-cut 
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ler. Instead of Tewarding his benefactor, be causes bim to oe 
cruelly beaten* The bistorian Matthew of Paris tells us, that this 
fable was frequently in the mouth of Richard Coeur-de-Lion ; and 
that he applied it as representing the ingratitude to heaven shown 
by those princes of Christendom, who refused to assist in wresting 
the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. 

10. The re-appearances of those monastic fantasies in English 
poetry have been so frequent and so interesting, that we are tempted 
to anticipate a little for the purpose of making ourselves acquainted 
with some of them. 

Both in the Latin, and in French translations, they became cur- 
rent in England, as elsewhere, before the close of die thirteenth 
oentury. Stories either identical with some of them, or very like, 
appear early among the Chivalrous Romances ; a class of works 
whose history, both in their original French, and in the English 
translations and imitations, we shall immediately begin to study. 
Indeed it is not always certain whether the minstrels have bor- 
rowed from the monks, or the monks from the minstrels. Two 
of the most famous of the romances which still survive in our own 
language, are in suhatance the same with stories of the *^ Gesta.'* 
The one is " Guy of Warwick," which, in its simplest shape, is 
truly a devout legend, breathing a darkly ascetic spirit. The hero 
deserts his wife and child to do battle in the Holy Land : return- 
ing home, he thinks proper, instead of rejoining his family, to hide 
himself in a hermitage near his castle ; and only on his deathbed 
does he allow himself to be recognised. The other romance ia 
Robert of Sicily, which shrouds a fine moral under a fantastic dis- 
guise. The prince being puffed up with pride, an angel is sent 
to assume his figure and take his places while he, changed so as 
not to be known, is insulted and. neglected, and becomes thankful 
to be received as the jester of the court After long penance has 
taught him humility, he is restored to dignity and happiness. 

Wlien we reach the poetiy which adiMned England in the 
.atter half of the fourteenth century, we shall have to examine the 
works of its two chief masters so closely, that their obligations to 
the Latin books of amusement could not at present be specified 
without causing a risk of repetition. But we ought here to learn 
that Chaucer, the greatest of our old poets, owes to the " Gesta" 
two at least, if not more, of his tales ; and that Gower, a man of 
much weaker invention, borrows from them with yet greater free- 
dom. 

The latter of these names, however, introduces us, with seem- 
ing abniptness, to the most celebrated name in our literature. Th< 
longest piece in the " Gesta " is the romance of " Apollonius/' a 
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rery popular ficdon throughout the middle ages, and pieser^'ed 
even m an Anglo-Saxon version. It was the foundation of Gower's 
most elaborate poem : and this again furnished the plot of ^'Pe- 
ricleSy Prince of Tyre." The drama so called is usually printed 
among the works of Shakspeare, and not without good reason ; 
since it is, in all likelihood, either wholly a production of his eady 
manhood, or one of those plays which, in that stage of his life, he 
concocted by altering and augmenting older dramas. Furtlurt, 
our immortal poet's "Merchant of Venice" is doubly indebted, if 
not to the Latin "Gesta," yet certainly to the English translation, 
or to some of the compilations which borrowed from its stores. 
For in it appeared, perhaps for the first time, the story which was 
the original of the caskets exhibited for choice by Portia to hei 
lovers ; and there we find, also, the incident of the bond in which 
the forfeit was a pound of flesh, and the device by which the pen- 
alty was evaded. 

The spectre-legend, too, which has been noticed as re-modelled 
m Marmion, is in the "Gesta;" though it was taken fix)m the 
older source by the Scottish poet Not a few jests, likewise, which 
in their modem shape have received the credit of being new, 
really flow from this venerable source. It is enough to cite, as 
an instance, a story occurring in some of our school-books, that 
of "The Three Black Crows." Pamell's pleasing poem "The 
Hermit" has the same origin. Nor is it unworSiy of remem- 
brance, that one of the JElsop-fables of the old books suggested, 
directly or indirectly, the phrase of " Belling the Cat," used by the 
Earl of Angus in the rebellion against James the Third of Scot- 
land. The mice hold a council, to deliberate how they may pro- 
tect themselves from the cunning of the cat. They adopt unani- 
mously a resolution proposed by one of the sages of the race ; that 
a bell shall be hung roimd the neck of their enemy, to warn them 
of his approach by its ringing. The scheme proves useless by 
reason of one trifling difficulty : no mouse is brave enough to nn 
dartake putting it in exocution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NORMAN TIMES 

A. D. 1066 — A. D. 1307. 



SECTION SECOND: LITERATUKR IN THE NORMAN-FUENCH AND 
SAXON-ENQLISU TONGUES. 

9oK3f Ar FKisHfSH. 1. The Two Langnages of France— Poctrr of th* Normans— Th« 
FabHaa^ and Chivalroos Bomanoea— 8. Anelo-Nnrman Bomanoee from Kngltob 
Histoi/— The Legend of HaveIo<— Growth or Fictitious EinbelUabinents— Transla- 
tions Into English.— 8. Anglo-Norman Romances of the Ronnd Table— Ontline of 
their Story.— 4. Aathors and Translators of Anglo-Norman Romances— Chiefly Eng- 
lishmen— Borron — Gast — Mapes. — Saxon-Enolish. 6 Decay of the Anglo-Saxon 
Tongne— The Saxon Chronicle.— 6. Extant Relics of Semi-Saxon Enj^ish Verse— 
Historical Wcvlcs partly from the Frencti — Approach to the Enfflish Tongae— The 
Brut of Layamon — Robert of Gloucester^ Robert Mannyng.— 7. Other Metrical 
Relies of Seml-Saxon and Eirly English Verse— The Ormnlnm— The Owl and the 
Nightingale— Michael of Kildare— The Ancient English Drama. 

NORMAN-FRENCH LITERATURE. 

1. We must now learn something as to that vigorous and imsr 
ginative school of Poetry, which arose in the Norman-French 
tongue, and was the model of all the earliest poetical efforts in 
our own. 

Before the close of the Dark Ages, there were formed in 
France, out of the decayed Latin, witn some Teutonic additions 
from tlie Franks, two leading dialects. They were spoken in 
different quarters ; and each of them became, early in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the vehicle of a characteristic literature. 

In Southern France was used the Provencal, or tongue of 
Provence, named also the Langue d^Oc, or tongue of Oc, from 
the word in it corresponding to our " yes." It was liker to the 
Italian and Spanish than to the modem French. Its poets 
called themselves Troubadours, that is, Inventors ; just as oui 
old English and Scottish poets were named Makers. Its poetry 
WAS chiefly lyrical, and became the favourite model of the earlier 
poets of Italy, affecting our own literature to some extent, but 
not very early or very materially. 

The dialect of Northern France was known as the Langue 
d'Oil or d'Oui. But we speak of it oflenest as Norman-French ; 
be(*ause it was in Normandy that its cultivation was completed. 
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and there also that important literary works were first composed 
in it It became the standard tongue of France, and has con- 
tinued to be so. Its poets had the name of Trouveres or Trou 
veurs. The greater part of ife poetry was narfative ; and most 
of the tales may be referred to the one or the otlier of two classes. 
There were the poems called Fabliaux, usually short stories 
which had a familiar and comic tone, even when they dealt 
with the same kind of incidents as poems of the other class, 
fhere were, again, the Chivalrous Romances, compositions more 
bulky, and almost always more serious in temper as well at 
more ambitious in design. 

The Fabliaux affected our literature little till the time of 
Chaucer. In regard to their character, we hardly require tc 
know more than that which we may gather from remembering 
the likeness which, as we have learned, subsisted between them 
and the lighter stories in the monastic collections of Latin fiction. 
It should also be observed, however, that many poems, usually 
described as Fabliaux, rise decidedly into the serious and imagi- 
native tone of the romances ; and that some collections of nar- 
ratives, in Norman-French verse, exhibit the same author as at- 
tempting both kinds of composition. Of this mixed kind are 
the works of a poetess, usually known as Marie of France, who 
probably wrote in Brittany, but made copious use of British ma- 
terials, and addresses herself to a king, supposed to have been 
our Henry the Third. Her twelve " Lays," some of which have 
their scene laid in England, and celebrate the marvels of the 
Round Table, are among the most beautiful relics which tlie 
middle ages have left us. They were well known, and- freely 
used, by Chaucer and others of our poets. Her " Fables ^ are 
interesting in another way. She acknowledges having trans- 
lated them from the English tongue ; and one of the manuscripts 
makes her assign the authorship of her originals to king Alfred. 

The Romances of Chivalry we must learn to understand 
more exactly than the Fabliaux. They are the effusions of a 
rude minstrelsy, usin^ an imperfect language, and guided by 
irregular impulse, not by laws of art ; but many of them are, in 
parts at least, delightfully imaginative, spirited, or pathetic The 
uistory of the whole class is important, not only for their vaiiM 
as illustrations of mediaeval manners and customs, but also 6') 
tLsir intimate connection with our early literature ; 

Where, in the chronicle of waAted time, . 

We see descriptions of the fairest wiglita, 
And beauty making beautiful o'd rhyme, 

In praise nf ladies dead and lovely kuights. 
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The earliest of them, except such as were really nothing more 
than dovoat legends, wwe founded on historical traditions of 
England ; and tales engrafted on these were the best and most 
popular of the series. Natiire Englishmen, also, writing in 
French,, were among the most active of those who worked up 
our national stories into the romantic shape; all the French 
woiks were, composed for our I^glish court and nobles; and 
translation, of them was the, most frequent use to which our 
infant-language was applied. Above all, they imprinted on our 
pcteti-y, in its oldest sts^es, characteristics which it did not lose 
for centuries, if indeed it can be said to have lost them at all. 

2. The oldest among them, like otlier earlier pieces of narra- 
tive poetry, are based on national events, and are not distinguish- 
able, by any well-drawn line, from popular and legendary histo- 
ries. Such is the character of an ancient French romance, which 
is particularly interesting to us, both on account of its story, and 
because it exists also in a very ancient English dress. It relates 
one of those traditions of the east of England, by which the 
Norse settlers strove to give dignity to their arrival in the island 
This romance of "Havelok" was written, in French, early in the 
twelfth century. The poem is almost free from the anachronisms 
of manners and sentiment which soon became universal ; and 
the cast of the story is simple and antique. Its hero, the orphan 
child of a Danish king, exposed at sea by the treachery of his 
guardian, is drifted on the coast of Lincolnshire, and fostered by 
the fisherman Grim, who aflterwards gives his name to an Eng- 
lish town. A princess of England, imprisoned by guardians as 
false as Uavelok's, is f >rced by them to marry him, t£at she may 
thus be irretrievably degraded : he reveals his royal descent, al- 
ready marked by a flame playing round his head ; and^ in fierce 
battles, he reeonquers his wife's. inheritance and his own. 

The writers of the romances gradually departed, more and 
more, fix>m the facts given to them by the chroniclers and popu* 
far traditions. They substituted private exploits and perils tor 
national events, with iiicreasing frequency, till their incidents and 
their personages were equally the offspring of pure invention : 
they ceased to aim at true representation of the manners and 
institutions of antiquity, and minutely described the past from 
their observation of the present Seizing on the most poetical 
features of society, as it appeared among the nobles in whose 
halls their songs were to be chanted, they wove out of these th« 
gorgeously colored web of chivalry, with its pictures of lite eo- 
««ntri<2ally yet attractively unreal, and its anomalous code of 
morals, alternately severe and loose, generous and savage. The} 
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combined, into startling contrasts, both in the scenery and in thf 
adventures, the wild rudeness of ancient barbarism with the am* 
bilious pomp of castles and palaces. They conjured up, around 
their knights and ladies, a shadowy world of monsters and mar 
vels, to which the icy north contributed its dwar& and giants, 
its earthquakes and its talismanic weapons ; while a vast array 
of fairies and magicians, of spells and prophecies, was gathered 
from superstitions floating about among the people, which were 
partly remembrances of heathenism altered by distance, partly 
oorruptions of Christian belief natural to times of general ignor- 
ance, and partly oriental fables that had travelled from Spain 
and the Holy Land. 

We have noticed the only extant romance, founded on Eng- 
lish history, in which these transformations are not strikingly 
shown. The least extravagant peculiarities of chivalry are intro- 
duced freely in the " Gest of King Horn ;" which relates a story 
very hke in outline to that of Havelok, and is believed, by our 
best critics, to have had its origin in some genuine Saxon tradi- 
tion. Jn " Bevis of Hamptoun," and " Guy of Warwick," the 
historical character is utterly lost ; and the heroes and their ad- 
ventures are specimens of the most fantastic knight-errantry. In 
no instance were liberties taken so boldly with matters of fact, as 
in the romance of ** Richard Cceur de Lion," composed in French 
not many years after its heroes death. It gives him a fiend for 
his mother, distorts his war in Palestine and his captivity into 
the wildest &rrago of impossible exploits and dangers, and exag- 
^rates his fancihil and choleric disposition into the perfection of 
chivalrous Quixotism and martial ferocity. 

3. Of all the French romances, incomparably the most inter- 
esting are those that celebrate the glory and the fiall of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. No poems of the 
class deviate so widely from the track of the old legends : none 
prove so forcibly to the discriminating reader the hollowness oi 
the chivalrous morahty; and none display, so brilliantly, or 
so often, pictures romantically beautiful land scenes of tragic 
pathos. 

The series, when completed, embraced the history ol several 
generations. Before it had reached this point, the heroes had 
become so munerous, and the adventures so complicated, that a 
mere abstract would fill many pages. The supernatural ma- 
chinery, introduced more profusely than in any other of the tales, 
and breathing a singular tone of mystic awfulness, touched at 
many points ground too sacred to be trodden carelessly. Al- 
(ho\igh, likewise, the leading outline of the story implies sti-ik 
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tngly a recognition of moral responflibility and retribution, tb« 
ternbie lesson of tbe catastrophe is often forgotten in the details; 
and revolting incidents, interwoven inextricably into the tissue 
of the narrative, pollute all the principal pieces of the group. 
Minute description, therefore, of those singular monuments, n 
here impossible. But a little acquaintance with them is needed, 
for a just comprehension of many things in our early poetry ; 
■nd, although iJie pieces in their earliest forms are difficult of ac- 
cess, the research of an eminent scholar has made it easy to know 
iomething in regard to them. 

The order in which the principal parts of the series were 
composed, appears to have been the same with that of the events 
narrated. 

First comes the Romance of " The Saint Graal," (the holy 
vessel or cup,) which is in truth a saintly legend rather than a . 
chivalrous tale. It is chiefly occupied in relating the history of 
the most revered of all religious relics, which not only proved 
and typified the mystery of the mass, but worked by its mere 
presence the most striking miracles. Treasured up by Joseph of 
Arimathea, it was by him or his descendants carried into Bri- 
tain ; but, too sacred to be looked on by a sinful people, it van- 
ished for ages from the eyes of men. Secondly, the " Merlin," 
deriving its name fi"om the fiend-bom prophet and magician, 
celebrates the birth and exploits of Arthur, and the gathering 
round him of the peerless Knights of the Round Table. The 
story is founded on Geoffrey of Monmouth, or his Welsh and 
Armorican authorities ; but the chivalrous and supernatural fea- 
tures disguise almost completely the historic origin. Thirdly, in 
the "Lancelot," the national character of the incidents disap- 
pears, a new set of personages emerge, and the marvellous adorn- 
ments are of a more modem cast The hero, nurtured from 
childhood by the Lady of the Lake in her fairy-realm beneath 
the waters, grows up to be, not only the bravest champion of the 
Round Table, but the most admired for all the virtues of knight- 
hood ; and this, too, while he lives in foul and deadly sin, and 
wrongs with secret treachery Arthur, his lord and benefactor. 
From his guilt, imitated by many of the other knights, was to 
ensue the destmction of the whole band ; and the warning is 
already given. The presence of the Holy Graal is intimated by 
•hadowy apparitions and thrilling voices ; and the fuD contem- 
plation of the miraculous relic is announced as the crowning 
glory of chivalry. Fourthly, the " Quest of the Saint Graal" 
tells how the knights, tM of short-lived repentance and religious 
awe, scatter themselves on solitary wanderings to seek for th« 
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beatific vision ; how the smnen all return, unsuccessful and hum* 
bled ; but how at length the adventure is achieved bv the young 
and unknown Sir Galahad, pure as well as knightly, and how 
he, while the vision passed before him, prays Uiat he may livo 
no longer, and is immediately taken away from a world of cala- 
mity and sin. Fifthly, the ** Mort Artus," or Death of Artliiir, 
winds up, witlt tragic and supernatural horrors, the wild tale into 
Mhich the M of the ancient Britons had thus been transformed. 
The noblest of the champions perish in feuds, in which revengo 
was sought for mutual wrongs: and, after the &tal battle of 
Camlan, the survivors retire to convoftts or hermitages, to mourn 
over their sins and the ruin of their race. Ai&ur himself 
wounded and dying, is carried by the Fairy of the Lake to the 
enchanted Isle of Avalon, there to dream away the ages that 
must elapse before he shall return to earth and reign over the 
perfected world of chivalry. Sixthly, of several romances which, 
though written aft«r these, went back in the tale to interpolate 
new mcidents and characters, the first part of the " Tristan," or 
Tristrem, alone requires notice here. The adventures of its hero 
are a repetition, with added impurities and new poetical beau- 
ties, of those which had been attributed to Lancelot of the Lake. 

4. The romances of this British cycle interest us through 
several circumstances, besides their national origin and their ex- 
traordinary power of poetic fascination. 

The six Uiat have just been described, which were the originals 
of all the others, were written, in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, for the English court and nobles, and some of them, it 
is said, on the suggestion of our King Henry the Second. Further, 
although they were composed in French, the authors of all of 
them were Englishmen. The Saint Graal is attributed to Robert 
Borron, the first part of the Tristan to Luke Gast of Salisbury ; 
and all the rest are assigned to Walter Mapes, whom we know as 
tlje leader of the Latin satirists. The circumstances are curious ; 
and they are equally so, whether these men were of Norman 
or of Saxon descent : indeed, the distinction of races, which must 
have chiefly disappeared among the higher classes long before, 
was probably, by that time, beginning to lose its importance tor 
the mass of the people. It is to be noted, likewise, that all oui 
six romances are couched in prose ; a peculiarity which was hardlv 
to have been looked for in early pieces of such a class, but which 
possibly may be supposed to have arisen from want of skill in 
French versification. Be this as it may, the twelfth century had 
not closed when Chretien of Troyes constructed several metri- 
cal romances, chiefiy from tlie prose of our English autliors^ 
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Imt with a good deal of inretition ; and the stock was afterwardi 
aicreased by other poets of France. 

The Metrical Romances in the English tongue, which cele* 
brate Arthur and his Round Table, are (probably with no excep 
tion that is older than the fifteenth century) translations, or, at 
the utmost, imitations, of those French romances in verse. Such 
are two of the finest, ** Sir Ferceval of Galles," and " Ywaine and 
Qawayne;*^ and such also is the celebrated romance of '^Sir 
rristrem," which Sir Walter Sci^tt claimed for the Scottish poet, 
1 Iiomas of Ercildoune, on grounds which, now; are generally ad- 
mitted to be unsatis&ctory. 

But hardly any of the English translaticHis, belonging to this 
eeries, was made till the fourteenth centiuy. The Tristrem, in- 
deed, is the <"nly one that was certainly translated earlier. 

There are, however, several eictant romances, which may be 
regarded, though not without much allowance for modernizing 
by transcribers, as specimens of the language of English verse 
during the last thirty years of the thirteenth century, or the fii«( 
decade of the next. Such are ** Havelok," " King Horn," and 
" Coeur de Lion," all from French ori^nals lately referred to. 
Such is also the ** King Alisaunder," one of the most spirited, but 
most audaciously inventive works of the kind. It devotes eight 
thousand lines to accoutring the Macedonian conqueror and 
his contemporaries in the garb of feudalism, and transforming 
his wars into chivalrous adventures. To these should perhaps 
be added two extant romances on themes quite imaginary, 
•* Ipomydon," and " Florise and Blanchefleur." All these, wifii 
very many others of the Old English Romances, may be found 
by curious readers in modem repnnts. 

SAXON-ENOLISH UTERATUBE. 

5. Let us now turn back to watch, somewhat closely, the 
vicissitudes which the Vernacular Literature had undergone since 
the Conquest interrupted its course. 

The ancient tongue of England decayed and died away. But 
it decayed as the healthy seed decays in the ground ; and it vege* 
tated again as the seed begins to grow, when the suns and 3ie 
rains of spring have touched it 

The clinging to the old language, with an endeavour to resist 
the changes it was suffering, is very observable m one memorial 
of the times, marked otherwise by a spirit strongly adverse to the 
foreigners. The Saxon Chronicle was still carried on, in more 
than one of tlie monasteries. The desponding annalists, wlnlo 
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preserving many valuable &ct8, and setting down many shrewd 
remarks, recorded eagerly, not only oppressions and violence, 
deaths and conflagrations, but omens which betokened evil to 
the aliens. They told how blood gushed out of the earth in Berk« 
shire, near the native place of Sie immortal Alfred ; and how, 
while King Henry the First was at sea, not long before his 
doath, the sun was darkened at mid-day, and became like a new 
moon; and how, around the abbey of Peterborough (placed 
onder a Norman Abbot, whom it was doubtless desirable to 
frighten), horns were heard to blow in the dead of night, and 
black spectral huntsmen were seen to ride through the woods. 
It is curious, by the way, to observe, in this last story, an in- 
genious adaptation of the superstition of the Wild Hunt, which, 
m various shapes, was current for centuries throughout Germany. 
At length, when the Saxon language had fairly broken down with 
the last of the chroniclers, when French words intruded them 
ielves in spite of him, and when, forgetting his native syntax, he 
wrote witliout grammar rather than adopt the detested innova- 
tions, the venerable record ceased abruptly, at the accession oi 
Henry the Second. 

6. Our remains of the English tongue, in its state of Transi- 
tion, are chiefly or without exception written in verse : and the 
versification shows, as instructively as the diction, the struggle 
between opposing tendencies. Frequently, even in the romances 
and other traik^tions, the Anglo-Saxon alliteration kept its 
ground against the French rhymes. 

The most important group of these works throws us, once 
more, back on the Normans. 

In the course of the twelfth century, two Frenchmen, both oi 
them residing in Fngland, wrote Metrical Chronicles of oar 
country. About the middle of the century was composed the 
"History of the Angles," (L'Estorie des Engles), by Geoffrey 
Gaimar of Troyes, which comprehends the period from the land- 
ing of the West Saxons in the year 495, to the death of William 
the Red. It was not translated or otherwise used by later Eng- 
lish writers ; but it is historically curious both for its matter and 
its sources. Its narrative, till near the close of the tenth century, 
IS founded chiefly on the Saxon Chronicle, whose meanmg, how- 
ever, the foreigner has often misunderstood. The second chroni- 
cle, that of Richard Wace, a native of Jersey, was completed in 
the second year of Henry the Second's reign. It is called " The 
Brut of England," (Le Brut d'Angleterre), fix)m Brutus, the fabu- 
lous founc er of the British monarchy : and, following Geoflfrey 
of Monmouth closely, it proceeds from the landing of the Tro 
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jans to the death of the Welsh prince Cadwallatler iu the yeai 
589. 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century, or the end oi 
the preceding, Layamon, a prieat, living in the north of Worces- 
tershire, composed, in the mixed Saxon of the day, his ** Brut," or 
English Chronicle. This work deserves especial notice, alike as 
one of the fullest specimens of our early tongue, and on account 
of its eminent literary merit It traverses the same ground aa 
Waoe's Chronicle, on which indeed it is founded in all its parts ; 
borrowing only a little from Bede, and a good deal from tra- 
ditional or other authorities of a fabulous kind. It is not a trans- 
lation of Wace, but rather an amplified imitation. It has more 
than double the bulk : it adds many legends to his ; and through- 
out, but especially in the earlier parts, it dramatizes speeches and 
incidents, and introduces, oflen with excellent effect, original de- 
scriptions and thoughts. The versification is very peculiar. The 
old alliteration prevails ; but there are many rhyming couplets, 
many which are both rhymed and alliterative, and others that are 
neither. 

Since the recent publication of this venerable record, Laya- 
mon seems likely to be honoured as ^ The English Ennius.'' But 
this title had formerly been bestowed on Robert of Gloucester, a 
metrical chronicler then known better. His work was probably 
completed about the close of the thirteenth century, and certainly 
not three years earlier. Extending from Brutus to the death of 
Henry the Third, it follows Geoffrey of Monmouth so far as his 
work goes, adopting, as its chief authority afterwards, William 
of Malmesbury. It is in rhymed lines of fourteen syllables 
or seven accents, usually divisible into a couplet of the common 
measure of the Psalms. Although it is much more than a mere 
translation, it shows exceedingly little of literary talent or skill. 

There is stili less of either in the last two of the metrical 
chronicles, in search of which, to complete the set, we may look 
forward into the fourteenth century. Soon afler the death of 
Edward the First, a chronicle from Brutus to that date was writ- 
ten in French verse, by Peter Langtoft, an ecclesiastic in York- 
shire, who follows Geoffi*ey till the close of the Anglo-Saxon tiroes, 
A little before the middle of the century was compiled, in Eng- 
r^h, the chronicle of Robert Mannyng, called De Brunne from 
bis birthplace in Lincolnshire. His book is entirely tiiken from 
two of the French authorities, used in succession, and each trans- 
lated into the rhymed metre of the original. Thus he renden 
Wace into the romance-couplets of eight syllables or four accents^ 
gLud Lpngtoft into Alexandrines. 
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7. Of English Metrical remains, besides the romances ai;a 
chi Dnicles, we have very few, and none of any importance, from 
the time between the Conquest and the middle of the twelfth 
century. It is to be observed, as a feature very important, that^ 
on the revival of such compositions, after the latter of those dates, 
they imitated, from the beginning, the comparative simplicity 
and bareness of style that prevailed in the French pieces, llie 
old Anglo-Saxon taste for obscure metaphor and pompons dio- 
tion had entirely vanished. The versification also shows, more 
decisively than that of the translations that have been noticed, 
the pn^ress from the ancient alliterative metres to those rhymed 
measures which, at first copied from the French, soon supplanted 
all the older forms. 

From the latter half of the twelfth century we have a compo- 
sition which its author, a canon of some priory in the east of 
England, whimsically called the ^^Ormulum," from his own 
name Ormin or Orm. The design, executed only in part, was 
that of constructing a kind of metrical hannony of those pas- 
sages from the Go6{)el8, which are contained in the service of the 
mass. It has less of poetical merit than of ingenuity in reflection 
and allegory : but great praise has been bestowed on its purity of 
doctrine; and it is second only to Layamon as an instructive 
specimen of the Semi-Saxon stage of our tongue. Its measure is 
a line of fourteen syllables, or, more properly, of seven accents ; 
which is usually or always divisible into two lines, making a 
couplet of our common Psalm metre. The verses are unrhymed, 
and very imperfectly alliterative. 

Perhaps to the same time, and certainly to no later period 
than the close of Edward the First's reign, belongs the long &ble 
of "The Owl and the Nightingale." This is one of the most 

ttleasing of our early relics, easy in rhythm, and natural and 
ively in description. It is a contest for superiority of merit, car- 
led on in dialogue between the two birds. The measure is 
that which is most common in the romances, and has been made 
» familiar to us by Scott ; consisting of rhymed couplets, in which 
each line has eight syllables or four accents. Alliterative syllar 
bles also occur frequently as incidental ornaments ; a &shion very 
prevalent in our early poetry, even in pieces where rhymes chiellj 
prevailed. The poem has been attributed, on doubtful grounds 
to an author otherwise unknown, called either Nicholas or Johs 
of Guildford. 

To the thirteenth century belong several imall pieces hj 
Michael of Kildare, the first Irishman who is known to have 
written verses in English ; and to him has been assigned, aiiion^ 
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oiliors, the frequently quoted satirical poem, ^ The Land of Cock- 
ayne." Of anonymous poems, chiefly lyrical, composed towards 
the end of the century, many have been published ; some of 
which, both amatory and religious, are promising sjrmptoms of 
the poetical success which was to distinguish the succeeding age. 
Of the same date are not a tew metrical legends of the saints ; 
and Robert of Gloucester is said to have been the author of one 
large collection of these, the published specimens of which are, 
like his Chronicle, more curious than poetical. 

It should be recorded, also, that the origin of the Old English 
Drama may be said to have been almost contemporaneous with 
the formation of the Old English Language. The earliest extant 
pieces are assigned to the close of Henry the Third's reign. But 
It is enough to note the fiict in the way of parenthesis. The 
dramatic efforts of oiu* ancestors were, till the sixteenth century, 
so exceedingly rude, that we may delay learning any tiling m 
regard to this branch of oiu* literature till we have emerged from 
the Middle Ages. They were designed exclusively for being 
acted, with no view, and as little aptitude, to the ordeal of read- 
mg: their spectators were the best instructed of the commu- 
nity: and the ecclesiastics, in whose hands (especially those oi 
the monks) the management of them long continned, confined 
them to sacied and moral themes ; and used them for communi- 
cating to the mass of the people such scraps of religious know- 
ledge as it was thought right to impart 
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CHAPTER V. 

niE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND IN THE FOUllTEENlH 
CENTURY. 

A.D. laOT — A.D. 1399. 

Edward XL, 130T-182T. 

Edward III^ 1827-1877. 

RicbardlL, «... 1877-1899. 

limtooucTioK. 1. Social and Literary Character of th« Period,— LrrBRATcntfl VRoa 
1307 TO 1860. S. Occam *8 Philosophy— Ecclesiaatlcs Engrlteh Poems.— Prosk ntoM 
1860 TO 18!«. a Ecclesiastical Kefiirms— John Wydilfe— His Translation of the Bible 
—Mandevllle—Trevlsa— Chancer.— PoCTRY from 1850 to 1899. 4. Minor Poets^ 
The Visions of Pierce Plowman — Character of their Inventions— Chivalrous Ro- 
mances. 5. John Gower — ilis Works — Illustrations of the Conftissio Amantls. (S. 
Geoffrey Chaaoer^His Life— His Studies and Literary Character. 7. Chanoor's Met* 
rieal Translations and their Sources— His smaller OrfiBrinal Poems— The Flower and 
the Leaf & Chaucer's Canterbury Tales— Their Plan— The Prologue— Description 
of the Pilgrims. 9. The Stories told by the Canterbury Pilgrims— Tboir diversUkid 
Character, Poetical and Moral 

1. The fourteenth and fifteenth centaries, the afternoon and eve- 
ning of the middle ages, are the picturesque period in English 
history. 

In the contemporary chronicle of Froissart, the reign of Ed- 
ward tlie Third shines like a long array of knightly pageants : 
and a loftier c»st of imaginative adornment is imparted, hy Shak- 
speare's historical dramas, to the troubled rule of the house of 
Lancaster, the savage wars of the Roses, and the crimes and fjEill 
of the short-lived dynasty of York. The characters and incidents 
of those stormy scenes, coloured so brilliantly in descriptions from 
which all of us derive, in one way or another, most of our current 
ideas in regard to them, wear, in their real outline, a striking 
air of irregular strength and greatness. But the admiring regis- 
trar of courtly pomps, and the philosophic poet of human nature, 
alike passed over in silence some of those circumstances of tliv 
times, that influenced most energetically the state of society and 
knowledge. 

It is with the fourteenth century only, that we are in the 
meantime concerned. 

The reign of Edward the Second was as inglorious in lit era 
tare, as it was in the history of the nation. That of his son, cov 
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enng half of the century, was not more remarkable for the vio- 
tories of Crecy and Poitiers, than for the triumphs then achieved 
in poetry and abstract thinking. The Black Prince, our model 
of historic chivalry, and Occam, the last and greatest of our 
scholastic philosophers, lived in the same century with Chaucer, 
the ^Either of English poetical Uterature, and Wycliffe, the herald 
of the Protestant Reformation. In the reign of Richard the Sec- 
tnd, the insurrection of the peasants gave token of deep-seated 
evils for which the remedy was distant ; while the more power- 
ful classes, thinking themselves equally aggrieved, sought for r& 
dress through a change of djmasty, and thus prepared the way 
for several generations of conspiracy and bloodshed. 

LITEHATURK FROM 1307 TO 1350. 

2. The earlier half of tliis century may conveniently be re- 
garded, in all its literary relations, as a separate period from the 
later. The genius of the nation, which had already shown 
symptoms of weariness, seemed now to have fallen asleep. 

England, it is true, became the birthplace of ^ The Invincible 
& •b.1800.1 Doctor," William Occam. But this distinguished 
d. 1S4T. J thinker neither remained in his own country, no^ im- 
parted any strong impulse to his countrymen. Educated abroad, 
he lived chiefly in France, and died at Munich. While thi 
writings of his master Duns Scotus were then the chief authori 
ties of the metaphysical sect called Realists, Occam himself wat 
the ablest, as well as one of the earliest, among the Nominalists. 
In regard to his position, it must here be enough to say, that th« 
question to which these technical names refer, was considered by 
the schoolmen to be the great problem of philosophy, and was 
discussed with a vehemence for which we cannot sufficiently ac- 
count, without knowing that the metaphysical speculations of the 
middle ages were always conducted with an immediate regard to 
their bearings on theology. Realism was held to be especially 
&vourable to the distinctive doctrines which had then becL de- 
'Teloped in the Roman Catholic church. Nominalism, on tne 
contrary, was discouraged not only as novel but as heretical; 
and Occam was persecuted for having been the first to enunciate 
clearly opinions which, in modem times, are held, in one shai)e 
or another, by almost all metaphysicians. 

Meanwhile, the English ecclesiastics were not very eminent 
for speculative abihty, and still less so for accuracy in classicai 
knowledge Three of the theological writers have some claim 
to notice in the history of philosophy. The Augustinian canon 
Rol'crt Ilolcot was one of the few Nominalists of his day; while 
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on the other side stood Archbishop Bradwardine, an able contio* 
rersialist, and Walter Burleigh, a commentator on Aristotle. It 
is in a dearth of attempt? at classical composition, that such 
names are cited as that of Richard Angarville or De Bury, 
bishop of Durham, author of a gossiping essay on books, (the 
Philobiblon), and likely to be longer remembered for having been 
one of the earliest of our book-collectors. 

Nor have we any distinguished names in the literature of tlie 
spoken tongue, which as yet had not taken the form of prose. 
Uannyng's Chronicle has already been noticed. Richard KoUe, 
opually called the hermit of Ebunpole, and Adam Davie of Strat- 
ford-le-bow, were writers of religious poems, which are not 
alleged by the most zealous antiquaries to possess any literary 
merit. 

But the dawn of English literature was close at hand. The 
star which preceded its approach had already risen on the birth 
of Chaucer. He attained to early manhood in the close of the 
short period at which we have glanced ; and the generation to 
which he belonged inherited a language that had become ade- 
quate to all literary uses. They were ^K>ut to record in it high 
achi^ements of genius, as well as precious lessons of knowledge. 

PR08B LITERATURE' FROM 1350 TO 1399. 

8. We pass to the latter half of the century, an era never to 
be forgotten either in the history of our intellectual or in that of 
our ecclesiastical progress. 

The prevalence of metaphysical studies, in the thirteenth 
century, has been alleged as a main cause of that decay in ac- 
curacy of classical scholarship, which was already observable in 
England. From philosophical pursuits, in their turn, the atten- 
tion of the clergy was now called away by matters more practical 
and exciting. 

Learning had several munificent patrons, whose bene&ctions 
still survive. We must be satisfied with bt ing able to note, in 
the course of the century, the foundation of several colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with that of Winchester by the bishop 
and chancellor William of Wykeham. 

Notwithstanding these and other tokens of prosperity, the 
state of the church was viewed with great dissatisfisiction in many 
qu.irter8. The increase of the papal power led to claims which, 
aflfecting the emoluments of the ecclesiastics, were resisted by 
many of them, as well as by the parliament, now systematically 
organized. Against abuses in discipline, indignant remon 
•trances arose, not only from the laity, but among Uie churchmeii 
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tbemselyes ; being prompted botb "by the pure zeal which ani- 
mated some, and also by the rivalry which always prevailed 
between the secular. priests and the monastic orders, especially 
the Mendicant Friars. 

Foremost among those who called for reforms in the church, 
>. sh. 1891 { stood the celebrated John Wycliffe, a native of York- 
tf. 13B4. i ghirei Becoming a priest, and attaining high fame for 
biB knowled^ and Ic^cal deicterity in dealing wiw philosophical 
md theological questions, he was placed at me head, first of one 
and then of another, of the colleges of Oxford. There, and after- 
wards from the country parsonages to which he was compelled 
to retreat, he thundered forth a series of denunciations, which 
gradually increased in boldness. At length, from exposing the 
ignorance and profligacy of the begging friaib, and advocating 
the independence of the nation against Uie financial usurpations 
of the Roman See, he went so frir as to attack the papal suprem- 
acy in all its relations, to deny several doctrines distinctively Ro- 
mish, and to set forth in fragments doctrinal views of his own, 
which diligent students of his works have interpreted' aa making 
a near approach to Calvinism. 

Although Wycliffe was repeatedly called to account for his 
opinions, he was never so much as imprisoned ; and he retained 
his church-livings to the last The papal hierarchy was then 
weakened by the Great Schism ; and he was protected by the 
king's son, John of Gaunt, as well as by other powerful nobles. 
But, not long affcer his death, there burst on his disciples a storm 
of persecution, which crushed dissent till the sixteenth century ; 
and his writings, both Latin and English, preserved by stealth 
only, had by that time become difficult of identification. 

We are sure, at least, of owing to him, either wholly or in 
great part, the Version of the Holy Scriptures which bears his 
name, and which is still extant, and may now be read in print 
There seems to be no reason for doubting, that this was the first 
time the Bible was completely rendered into the English tongue. 
The date of the composition appears to have been soon after the 
year 1380. The translation is from the Latin Vulgate, the re- 
ceived text of the Komish church. It has been remarked, with ' 
instice, that the language of Wycliffe's original compositions in 
English shows little advance, if any, beyond the point which had 
been reached in the early part of tlie century ; but that his Bible, 
on which probably greater pains were bestowed, is very far supe- 
rior, though still ruder than several other compositions of the 
same date. Indeed, besides the reverence due to it as a monu- 
ment in the religious history of our n/ition, it possesses high ]>hi 
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lological value, as standing all but first among the prose writings 
in our old tongue. 

Our very oldest book in English prose, however, is the ac 
count given by Sir John Mandeville of his travels in the East, 
&om which he had returned about the year 1355. It is an odd 
and amusing compound of facts correctly observed and minutely 
described, with marvellous stories gathered during the writer's 
thirty-three years of wandering. Soon afterwards, John De Tre- 
risa, a canon residing in Gloucestershire, began a series of trans- 
lations from the Latin, of which the most remarkable were the 
ancient law-treatise bearing the name of Glanvile, and the Poly* 
chronicon recently written by Ralph Higden, which is a history 
of the world from the creation. But the prose writings of the time, 
which exhibit the language in the most fevourable light, are de- 
cidedly those of the poet Chaucer. Besides translating Boethius, 
he has bequeathed to us in prose an imitation of that work, called 
" The Testament of Love,*^ with two of his Canterbury Tales, and 
an astrological treatise. 

POETICAL LITEBATUaK FROM 1350 TO 1399. 

4. The principal writings of Chaucer belong to the last few 
years of the century ; and, in examining hastily a few of the mi- 
nor poems of his time, several of which appeared, considerably 
earlier, we are preparing ourselves for imderstanding the better 
what our obligations to him have been. 

Highest by far in point of genius, as well as most curious for 
its illustrations of manners and opinions, was the long and sin- 
gular poem usually called " The Visions of Piers Plowman," writ- 
ten or completed in 1362, by a priest or monk named Robert 
Langland. The poet supposes himself, falling asleep on the Mal- 
vern Hills, to see a series of visions, which are descriptive, chiefly 
in an allegorical shape, of the vices of the times, especially those 
which prevailed among the ecclesiastics. The plan is confused ; 
80 much so, indeed, that it is not easy to discover, how the com- 
mon title of the poem should be justified by the part assigned in 
it to the character of the Ploughman. But the poetical vigour of 
many of the passages is extraordinary, not only in the satirical 
vein which colours most of them, but in bursts of serious feeling 
and sketches of external nature. It has been compared with the 
Pilgrim's Progress ; and the likeness lies much deeper than in tlie 
naming of such personages as Do-well, Do-better, and Do-best, 
by which the parallel is most obviously suggested. Some of the 
allegories are whimsically ingenious, and are worth notice as s|h*- 
ciimims of a kind of inventions appearing everywhere in the poetrj 
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ti the Middle Ages. The Lady Anima, who represents the Soul 
of Man, is placed by Kind, that is Nature, in a castle called Caro 
or the Flesh ; and the charge of it is committed to the constable 
Sir In-wit, a wise knight, whose chief officers are his five sons, 
See-well, Say-well, Hear-well, Work-well, and Go-well. One of 
the other figures is Reason, who preaches in the church to the 
king and his knights, teaching that all the evils of the realm are 
because of sin ; and among the Vices, who are converted by the 
sermon, we see Proud-heart, who vows to wear hair-cloth ; Envy, 
lean, cowering, biting his lips, and wearing the sleeves of a friars 
fVock ; and Covetousness, a bony, beetle-browed, blear-eyed, ill- 
clothed caitiff. Mercy and Truth are two fiiir maidens ; and the 
Diseases, the foragers of Nature, are sent out from the flanets by 
the command of Conscience, before whom Old Age bc^irs a ban- 
ner, while Death in his chariot rides after him. Conscience is be- 
sieged by Antichrist, who, with his standard-bearer Pride, is more 
kindly received by a fraternity of monks, ringing their convent- 
bells, and marching out in procession to greet t^eir master. It 
may be noticed that, in the beginning of Uie poem, an ingenious 
use is made of the fable of the cat and the bell, which we discov- 
ered lately among the Latin stories of the monastic library. 

The language of this curious old monument wears an air of 
antiquity beyond its age ; which, however, may be attributable 
to the difficulties caused by the affectation of antiquity in the 
versification. It is in effect a revival of the alliterative system oi 
metre, which still survived in some romances of the day, and 
was afterwards used in many imitations prompted by the po- 
pularity of Langland. The best of these, "Piers Plowman's 
Creed," a piece in every way inferior to the original, was written 
towards the close of the century, and is avowedly the effusion 
of a Wycliffite. 

The very many Chivalrous Romances which were now added 
to the English tongue, deserve a passing; notice, not only for the 
merit really posseted by not a few of uem, but also on account 
of the good-humoured jests levelled at them by Chaucer, him- 
self in no small d^ee affected both by their spirit and theii 
diction. Tliere is less reason for dwelling on the poems, not de- 
void of spirit, in which Laurence Minot celebrated the French 
wars of Edward the Third, and found means, in treating of his pa- 
tron's successes in Scotland, to suggest consolations for the bloodj 
field lost there by his father. 

5. One of the best of our minor poets, and very interesting 
tor many relations to our more recent literature, was John Gower, 
the ''ancient Gower" of Shakspeare, with whom Chaucer, hia 
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contemporary and friend, did not disdain to exchange borrowings, 
(1. ah. I It is wortii noting that Gower, a man of much knowledge, 
1408. f ^rote in three languages ; though he is remembered, 
not for his French or Latin verses, but for his " Confessio Aman- 
tis," or " Lover's Confession," a huge English poem in the octo- 
tyllabic roraance-metre. It is a miscellaneous collection of phys- 
teal, metaphysical, and ethical reflections, and of stories culled 
from the common repertories of the middle a^. All these ara 
bound together by a fantastic thread, in which a lover makes hi 
^rift to a priest of Venus, named Genius, and receives advice and 
consolation from his anomalous confessor. The faults are gene- 
ral tediousness, and a strong tendency to feebleness ; but the Ian 
^age is smooth and easy ; and there is not a little that is exceed- 
ingly agreeable in description. 

Of Gower's manner in his didactic strain, a specimen is fur- 
nished in the First Book, in a passage where the theme of the 
dialogue is, the moral danger arising from the two principal 
senses, seeing and hearing. The duty which is thus imposed on 
us, is illustrated by a piece of fabulous science, evidently derived 
from a misunderstood scriptural saying. There is (so Genius in- 
structs his pupil) a serpent named Aspidis, who bears in his head 
the precious stone called the carbuncle, which enchanters strive to 
win from him by lulling him asleep through magic songs. The 
wise reptile, as soon as the charmer approaches, lays himself 
down with one ear pressed flat on the ground ; while he covers 
the other with his tail. So ought we obstinately to refuse adiuis- 
sion to all evil impressions presented through the bodily organs. 
Perhaps there is not here any such depth of thinking, as should 
entitle us to exj)ect much edification from the Seventh Book, 
which is wholly a treatise on Philosophy, as it was learned by 
Alexander the Great from the philosophers and astrologers wb<i 
were his tutors. Yet a good principle is involved in that mediae- 
val classification which the poem lays down, dividing philosophy 
into three branches, the theoretical, the practical, and the rhetori- 
cal. 

Of the narratives oi the " Confessio " we may gain a fair no 
(ion, by glancing at some of those which it takes from the ^^ Gcsta 
Romanorura.'' The longest and best-told of them is the "" Apf>o 
lonius of Tyre," which has already been noticed, and may lie 
understood from Shakspeare. The dramatist's tale of tlie Caskets 
IS here, though in a less ])oetical dress. We have also an ac^- 
count of the female disguise put on by Achilles to evade tlie Tro- 
jan war. The tale of Florent is very like that which Chauc<^i 
assigns to the Wife of Bath The " Trumpet of Death " deserves 
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notice for its striking tone of reflection. The outline is tLis. It 
was a law in Hungary, that when a man was adjudged to die, 
the sentence should be announced to him by the blast of a brazen 
trumpet before his house. At a magnificent court-festiyal, the 
king was plunged in deep melancholy ; and his brother asked the 
reason. No answer was returned ; but, at daybreak next morn- 
ing, the &tal trumpet sounded at the brother's gate. The con- 
demned man came to the palace weepmg and despairing. Then 
the king said solemnly ; that, if such grief was caused by the ex- 
|>ectation of the death of the body, much more profound sorrow 
could not but be awakened by the thought which had afflicted 
him as he sat among his guests ; the thought of that eternal 
death of the soul, which Heaven has ordained as the just punish- 
ment of sin. 

6. The few facts which we know positively in regard to Geof- 
». ab. 188a I frey Chaucer, throw very little light on his tsarly his- 
d, 1400. f ^,y . gj^^ Ijj regard to his writings, they enable u^ 
to see only, that these were but part of the occupation of a long 
life fruitful in activity and vicissitude. He was bom in London, 
and probably educated for the law : and, being thrown at an 
early age into public employment, he attained to cx)nfidential 
intimacy with men of high rank, in whose good and bad fortune 
he was equally a sharer. His chief patron was John of Gaunt ; 
who, in his declining years, contracted a marriage, no way cred- 
itable, with the sister of the poet's wife. In his thirty-first year, 
Chaucer served in the French war, and was taken prisoner; and 
afterwards he received and lost several public offices and pen- 
sions, and was repeatedly employed in embassies both to France 
and Italy. There are symptoms of his having, in his old age, 
suffered poverty and neglect ; and he scarcely survived to profiv. 
by the accession of Henry the Fourth, the son of his old patron. 

The indignant freedom with which Chaucer exposes ecclesi- 
astical abuses, was, as we have seen, common and lung-rooted 
among literary men. Accordingly it does not require to be ac- 
counted for, by his dependence on the aristocratic party who ad- 
vocated reforms in the church ; nor is there, in the whole series 
of his works, anj^ing entitling us to rank him among those 
who decidedly abandoned the distinctive doctrines of Romanism. 
John . of Gaunt himself shrunk back from Wycliffe, when he 
ventured on his boldest steps ; and Chaucer did not show, more 
than Langland, any leaning to the theological opinions of the 
reformer. His busy and adventurous life, however, prepares us 
for that practical shrewdness, which is one of the most marked 
fMwrea in his writings : and his foreign travels, while they were 
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not needed to make him familiar with French literature, gave 
him opportunities for acquiring an acquaintance with the Ian 
guage and poetry of Italy, of which bis works exhibit, in the 
face of all doubts that have been started, clear and numerous 
proofe. 

7. The frequency of translations and imitations is a striking 
characteristic in the poetry of the middle ages. The grave refeiw 
ence, which the poets so frequently make, to books as their 
duthorities for. facts, was much more than a rhetorical flourish. 
A very large proportion of Chaucer's writings consists of free 
versions from the Latin and French, and perhaps also from the 
Italian ; and in some of these he has incorporated so much that 
is his own, as to make them the most valuable and celebrated of 
his works. The originals which he chose were not the Chival- 
rous Romances, but the comic Fabliaux, (already very common 
in Latin as well as in living tongues,) and also an allegorical 
kind of poetry which the Trouveres now cultivated ardenSy, de- 
riving its character in great part from the Troubadours. The 
Italian literature friniislied him with models of a higher class, 
which, however, he put much more sparingly to use. Its poets, 
taking their first lessons from Provence, had recently founded a 
school of their own, equally great for invention and for skill in 
art. But the awful vision of Dante ftimished to Chaucer nothing 
beyond a few allusions and descriptions ; and he was too wise 
and sober-minded to be carried away by the lyrical abstractions 
of Petrarch, if he really knew much of them. He seems to have 
derived from fabliaux, or other French or Latin sources, those 
stories of his which are to be found among the prose novels of 
Boccaccio ; whose metrical works, however, we cannot doubt 
that he studied and imitated. •- 

Three of the largest of Chaucer's minor works are thus bor- 
rowed : the allegorical " Romance of the Rose," translated, with 
abridgment, from one of the most popular French poems of the 
preceding century ; the Troilus and Cressida, avowedly a trans- 
lation, but a very free one, if its original really was the Filostrato 
of Boccaccio ; and The Legend of Good Women, a series of nar- 
ratives, founded on Ovid's Epistles. The Troilus, certainly among 
his earliest poems, is one of his best, notwithstanding the disgust- 
mg tenor of the story. The same theme, it will be remembered, 
is handled by Sbakspeare, in a drama adorned by some of his 
most brilliant flowers of imagination, and inspired throughout 
with deep though despondent reflection. The choice of such a 
Tubject by th<^ later of these two great poets is less to be won- 
dered at than its adoption by the other, who lived in a time tliat 
was much ruder in sentiments as well &s in manners. 
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Of the minor poems which appear to he entirely Chanoer'a 
3wn, several, such as those which celehrate, in imaginative dts- 
guise, passages in the history of his royal patron, are, like mosf 
of the translations, chiefly interesting as proo& of the great 
mastery he had acquired over an imperfectly cultivated language 
N'or, it must he said, would his ^me he injured hy the loss of 
any of them, except the fine allegorical inventions of The House 
of Fame, and the Flower and the Leaf; the former of which ha& 
received great injustice in its showy modernization hy Pope, 
while the other also has suffered in the hands of Dryden. The 
structure of the latter of the two may serve to illustrate a kind of 
poetry, of which the Romance of the Rose was the most celehrated 
example, hut which, throughout the latter part of the middle 
ages, was equally popular among the poets and among their 
readi^rs. The piece could not well he descrihed more aptly, than 
in the prose sentences, very slightly altered, which the author 
prefixed to it as an explanatory argument or analysis. "' A 
gentlewoman, out of an arhour in a grove, seeth a great com- 
pany of knights and ladies in a dance upon the green grass : the 
which heing ended, they all kneel down and do honour to the 
Daisy, some to the Flower, and some to the Leal Afterwards 
this gentlewoman leameth hy one of these ladies the meaning 
of the vision, which is this. They who honour the Flower, a 
thing fading with every hlast, are such as look after heauty and 
worldly pleasure. But they that honour the LeafJ which ahideth 
with die root, notwithstanding the frosts and winter-«torms, are 
they which follow virtue and enduring qualities, without regard 
Df worldly respects." 

8. The poetical immortality of Chaucer rests on his Canter- 
hury Tales, which are a series of independent stories, linked to- 
gether hy an ingenious device. 

A party of ahout thirty persons, the poet heing one, are 
hound on a pilgrimage from London, to the tomh of Thomas a 
Becket at Canterbury. They meet at the inn of the Tabard, in 
Southwark, the host of which joins the cavalcade, and assumes 
the post of director. Each person is to tell two tales, the one in 
going, the other in returning : but we are allowed only to ao 
company the travellers on a part of the journey to Canterbury, 
And to hear twenty-four of their stories. The work is thus no 
more than a fragment; although its metrical part extends to 
more than seventeen thousand lines, being thus longer than the 
Oiad, and not far from twice as long as Paradise Lost It con- 
tains allusions bringing us down to a date considerably beyond 
the poet's sixtieth year : but we can hardly suppose the whole 
lo have been a fruit of old age. It is more probable that a good 
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many of the tales had been written separately, long before ; Trhile 
others may have been added when the design of forming the 
collection was taken up, to be left uncompleted amidst the mis- 
fortunes which darkened the author^s declining years. 

The Prologue, which relates the occasion of the assemblage, 
and decribes the company, is in itself a poem of no small bulk, 
and of admirable merit Here no allowance has to be made foi 
o>: ligations to preceding inventors ; and a strength is manifest, 
which mcomparably exceeds any that was put forth when the 
poet hdu foreign aid to lean on. He draws up the curtain from 
a scene of life and manners, such as the whole compass of our 
subsequent literature has not surpassed ; a picture whose figures 
have been studied with the truest observation, and are outlined 
with the firmtsst, and yet most delicate pencil The tone of sen- 
timent, nevei rising into rapture or passion, is always unaffect- 
edly cheerful and manly ; while it frequently deviates on the one 
hand, into the keenest and most lively turns of humour, and^ 
OQ the other, into intervals of touching seriousness ; and, over 
the whole, the imagination of high genius has thrown the inde- 
scribable charm, which at once animates external nature with 
the spirit of human feeling, and brightens our dim thoughts of 
our own mental being with a light like that which illuminates 
the corporeal world around us. 

A mere catalogue of the Pilgrims, who are thus vigorously 
described, would be an inventory of the English society of the 
day, in all ranks, except the very highest and the very lowest 
There is a Knight, with his son, a young Squire. These two re- 
present the chivalry of the times; and they are. described, espe- 
cially the latter, in the poet^s best strain of gayly romantic fancy 
They are attended by a Yeoman, a master of forestrcrafb. After 
them in rank comes a Franklin or country-gentlemaa, who is a 
justice and has ofben been knight of the shire. The peasantry 
are represented by three men ; a Ploughman, described briefly 
and kindly ; a Miller, whose portrait is a wonderfully animated 
piece of rough satirical humour ; and a Reeve or bailiff, whose 
likeness is an excellent specimen of quiet sarcasm, relieved by 
fine touches of rural scenery. There is a whole swarm of ecclo- 
siastical persons, at whose expense the poet indulges his love of 
shrewd humour without any check. The Prioress of a convent, 
footed, mincing, and sentimental, is attended by a Nun and 
thiee Priests ; the Benedictine Monk is already known familiarly 
to most of us, being the original of the self-indulgent Abbot of 
Jorvaulx in Ivanhoe : in contrast to him stands the coarse and 
popular Begging-Friar, " a wanton and a merry :" and a Somp 
nour or officer of the church courts is yoked with a Pardoner c 
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•cller of mdalgences. Last among the members or retamors of 
tbe church, is to be named a poor Secular Priest from a oountr; 
village, who is described with warmly affectionate respect. The 
learning of the times has three representatiyes : the Clerk of 
Oxford |s a gentle student, silent, thoughtfid, and unworldly; 
the Sergeant-of-law is sententious, alert, and affectedly immersed 
in important business; and the Doctor of Phjrsic is fond ci 
money, skilful in practice, and versed in all sciences except thoo 
logy. The trading and manufacturing sections of the community 
furnish several figures to the picture Their aristocracy contains 
the Merchant, and the Wife of Bath, described with a keenness 
so inimitable : a meaner group is composed of the Haberdasher, 
Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, the Tapestry-maker, with the Cook 
whom these have providently brought to attend them ; and this 
part of the company ia completed by a Shipman or mariner, and 
a Manciple or purveyor of one of the inns of court These, with 
the Poet and the Host of the Tabard, are the world-renowned 
Pilgrims of Canterbury. 

9. In some of the tales which follow, the tone rises from the 
fieimiliar reality of the Prologue to the highest flight of heroio, 
reflective, and even religious poetry : in others, it sinks not only 
into the coarseness, of expression which deformed so much of our 
early literature^ but into a positive licentiousness of thought and 
sentiment. Most of the humorous stories, and more than one of 
the scenes by which they are knit together, are quite unpresent- 
able to young readers. 

The series opens with the Knight's Tale of Palamon and Ar- 
cite, which, founded on an Italian poem of Boccaccio, has been 
modernized by Dryden, and made the groundwork of a striking 
drama sometimes attributed to Shakspeare. It is worthy of the 
delighted admiration with which poetical minds have always re- 
garded it. It is the noblest of all chivalrous romances. Or, 
rather, it stands alone in our language, as a model of that which 
the romances might have been, but are not ; symmetrical and 
harmonious, while they are undigested and harsh ; full of clear- 
ness and brilliancy and suggestiveness, in its portraiture of adven- 
tures and characters which to the minstrels would have prompted 
only vague and indistinct sketches. This, a metamorphosed 
l^end of Thebes and Athens, borrowing its first hints from the 
Latin poet Statius, is an instructive example of the manner in 
which the classical fables and history were disguised^ in romantic 
trappings, by the poets of the middle ages. We shall learn 
something more in regard to it, when we come to this point in 
reviewing the progress of the English Language. 

The Squire's Tale, a tantalizing fragment, traverses anotliei 
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walk of romance, ushering us into a world of orienial niarv*l<?, 
some of which are identical with those of the Arabian Nights. 
Milton, whose fancy was keenly impressed by its picturesquenesai 
chootics it as his example of Chaucer's poetry ; and he works up 
its figures into one of his most exquisite compositions of lyrical 
imagery. He wishes that it were possible, for the solace of his 
studious leisure, 

"To call up him that left half-told 

The etory of Cambuscan bold. 

Of Gamball, and of Algai-sife, 

And who had Canaoe to wife, 

That own'd the yirtnons ring and glass ; 

And of the wondrous horse of brase^ 

On which the Tailttr king did ride : 

— Ahd if aught else great bards beside 
• In sage and solemn tunes have sung^ 

Of tourneys and of tix>phies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear." 

The tale told by the Wife of Bath is a comic rcmance, the 
scene of which is laid at the court of King Arthur, and adorned 
wiiJi fairy transformations. The hero is required, on pain of 
death, to answer correctly a question proposed by the queen, what 
it is that women most desire ; and he is taught by his wife to 
^y, that they desire most of all to rule their husbands. Here 
the chivalrous recollections of the Round Table are used only as 
the occasion of one of those satires on the female sex, which 
abound so much in the Gesta, (the original of the story,) and in 
all the lighter compositions of the monks. Accordingly, it may 
not unfairly be regarded as the poet's protest against the popular 
tastes for the wilder of the romantic fictions. The same spirit 
becomes yet more decided in the rhyme of Sir Topas, the story 
which he supposes to be his own contribution to the common 
stock. It is a spirited parody on the romances, expressed chiefly 
in their own forms of speech ; and the humour is heightened by 
the indignation with which the host, intolerant of attacks on the 
literature he best understood, arbitrarily puts a stop to its recita- 
tion. It tells us how the hero, a knight fair and gentle, fell in 
love with the queen of Fairyland ; and how he rode through 
many a wild forest, ready to fight with giants if he should meet 
with any. The rude interruption prevents us, unluckily, from 
lci<iming whether he was fortunate enough to find an opportunity 
of proving his valour. 

The learned and gentle Clerk relates the story of Griselda, 
which used to be made known to all of us in our nurserv-librar 
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nes, and whose harshness is concealed, in the poem, by a siiigulai 
sweetness of description, and touches of the tenderest feeling. It 
is one of the poet's master-pieces, and owes exceedingly little 
either to Petrarch, who is referred to as the authority, or to Boo- 
caccio, wh(x^ prose narrative has by some been supposed to have 
really bten the original 

We are raised almost into the sphere of religious poetry in 
dio Man of Law's Tale, the history of Constance, which relatee 
•itUentures used again and again in the romances, but found by 
all of them in the G«sta. The heroine, a daughter of the Em- 
neror of Rome, becomes the wife of Ella, the Saxon King of 
Northumberland, and converts him and his subjects to the Chris- 
tian faith. Twice exposed by malicious enemies in a boat which 
drifts through stormy seas, and accompanied in one of those 
perilous voyages by her infant child, she is twice providentially 
preserved; and on another occasion, when she is about to be 
executed on a felse charge of murder, an invisible hand smites 
the accuser dead, and a voice from the sky proclaims her in- 
nocence. The Legend of Saint Cecilia, told by one of the Nuns, 
is purely a devotional composition : and of the same cast, with 
much greater poetical beauty, is the short story related by tlie 
Prioress, of the pious child slain by the Jews, the pathos of which 
makes us forget that the poet, in telling it, was fostering one ol 
the worst prejudices of his age. 

The two Prose Tales, which stand so oddly among the metri- 
cal ones, are in several respects curious. The Story of Melibei?s, 
which the Poet represents himself as substituting for his unpopu- 
lar rhymes, suspends, on a feeble thread of narrative, a mass oi 
ethical reflections, recommending the duty of forgiving injuries. 
That which is called the Tale of the Parson or Priest, the piece 
with which the collection abruptly ends, is in fact a sermon, and 
a very long one, inculcating the obligation, and explaining with 
minute subdirisions the laws and effects, of Uie Romish sacran^enl 
of penanoe. 
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THE FrFTEKNTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 

I. The miseriea which afflicted England during the greater part 
of the fifteenth century, thinly veiled in Shakspeare's heroic 
pictures, darken frightfully the true annals of the country. The 
unjust and unwise wars with France, made illustrious for the last 
time by Henry the Fifth, had their issue under his feeble son in 
national disgrace. Fresh revolts of the populace were followed 
by ftirious wars between the partisans of the two royal houses, 
till the rival claims were united in the family of Tudor. The un- 
oatui-al contest, desolating the land as it had not been desolated 
ftince the Nonnan invasion, blighted and dwarfed all inteUectual 
growth. For more than a hundred years affcer Chaucer's death, 
our literary records do not set down any name the loss of which 
would at all diminish their lustre, unless Dan John of Bury may 
deserve to be excepted. 

In short, this age, usually marked in Continental history as 
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tlie epoch of the Revival of Classical Learning, was not with us a 
time either of erudition, or of original invention. 

The fifteenth century has transmitted to us a laige numher of 
Poetical Compositions ; but most of them are quite valueless, uii» 
less as instructive specimens of the rapidity with which tlie Ian 
mage was undergoing the latest of the changes, that developed 
t into modem English. Although, likewise, we know the ntmes 
of many of the authors, two of these only call for notice. 
A beC ( John Lydgate, a Benedictine monk of Bury Saint Ed* 
1461. 1 munds, beginning to write before Chaucer's death, appears 
to have laboured for more than half a cent. try, producing an im- 
mense number of compositions, many of which were of a tempo- 
rary kind. His most ambitious works were three. The Fall of 
Princes is versified from the Latin prose of Boccaccio ; the Storie 
of Thebes is an additional Canterbury Tale, borrowing a great 
deal from Statins and other classical sources, but investing the 
unhappy sons of (Edipus in chivalrous drapery, not without much 
spirit and picturesqueness ; and, in the Troy Book, the fall of 
Ilium is similarly dealt with, and adorned with many stnking de- 
scriptions. 

' Some features in the Storie of Thebes are thus described by 
the earliest historian of our old poetry. 

^ This poem is the Thebaid of a Troubadour. The old clas- 
sical Tale of Thebes is here clothed with feudal manners, enlarged 
with new fictions of the Gothic species, and furnished with the 
description, circumstances, and machineries, appropriated to a ro- 
mance of chivalry. The Sphinx is a terrible dragon, placed by a 
necromancer to guard a mountain, and to murder all travellers 
passing by. Tydeus, being wounded, sees a castle on a rock, 
whose high towers and crested pinnacles of polished stone glitter 
by the li^t of the moon : he gains admittance, is laid in a sump 
tuous b^ of doth of gold, and healed of his wounds by a king's 
daughter. Tyde'is and Polymite tilt at midnight for a lodging, 
before the gate of the palace of King Adrastus ; who is awakened 
by the din of the strokes of their weapons, and descends into the 
court with a long train by torch-light. He orders the two 430m- 
batants to be disarmed, and clothed in rich mantles studded ^vith 
pearls; and they are conducted to repose, by many a stair, to a 
stately tower, ajfter being served with a refection of hippocras from 
tfolden goblets The next day they are both espoused to the 
king's two dai^hters, and entertained with tournaments, feasting, 
revels, and masques. Afterwards, Tydeus, having a message to 
Jelivor to Eteocles, king of Thebes, enters the hall of the royal 
palace, completely armed and on horseback, in the midst of a 
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magnificent festival. This palace, like a Norman fortress or feu- 
dal castle, is guarded with barbicans, portcullises, chains and fos- 
ses. Adrastus wishes to close his old age in the repose of rural 
diversions, of hawking and hunting." * 

2. Ljdgate is jusUy charged with diffuseness. He accumu- 
lates, to weansomeness, both thoughts and words. But he has 
an earnestness which often rises into enthusiasm, and whieh givei 
a very impressive air to the religious pieces that make up a ma- 
jority of his minor poems. Although his originality of invention 
is small, he sometimes works up borrowed ideas into exceedingly 
striking combinations. His descriptions of scenery aie often ex- 
cellent 

Some of his smaller compositions illustrate, very instructively, 
both the literary and the theological character of his time. The 
mrvey which we have now nearly completed of the literature of , 
the middle ages, has furnished frequent examples of a fact learned 
by us in the commencement of our present studies ; namely, that 
almost all the literary productions of those times fall into groups, 
each of them designed and fitted only for a limited audience. 
Neither comprehensive obseiTation of society at large, nor a wish . 
to instruct or please a wide and diversified circle of readers, has 
shown itself in any of the periods we have examined, till we 
reached the time of Chaucer. He, indeed, was truly a national 
poet ; the shrewd observer of all facts which were poetically avail- 
able, the active and enlightened teacher of all classes of men who 
were susceptible of literary instruction. In passing from his 
works to those of Lydgate, we feel as if we were turning aside 
from the open highway into the dark and echoing cloisters. The 
monk of Bury is thoroughly the monk : he is guided by the mo- 
nastic spirit, and has the monastic blindness to every thing that 
happens beyond the convent gate. He, an ecclesiastic living in 
the generation after Wycliffe, is as strongly imbued with super- 
stitious be'ief and priestly prejudice, as if he had just returned 
from the crusades, or had sat at the feet of Saint Dominic If he 
was Chaucer's pupil in manner and style, his masters in opinion 
and sentiment were the compilers of the "Gesta Romanorum." 

By marking carefully, and frimiliarizing to ourselves by one 
or two examples, some of the characteristics of Lydgate, the best 
and most popular of our English poets in the fifteenth century, we 
shall be prepared to hail with more lively satisfaction those great 
revolutions which, some generations afterwards, impressed a new 
and purer stamp alike on tbe literature and on the religion of the 
nation. 

♦ Walton : History of English Poetry. 
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Dan John, like his fellow-monks of earlier times, is fond of 
satire, and sometimes not unsuccessful in it In his ^ London 
Lickpenny" he scourges all persons engaged in active business, 
particularly the lawyers, a class of men towards whom the clergy 
entertained a heavy grudge, for having gradually wrested from 
them their old monopoly of public employment In other piecei 
he repeats, with great zest, me threadbare jokes on the vices and 
frailties of the female sex. Several hymns and other devotional 
pieces are very fine, both in feeling and in diction. A few sto- 
ries, borrowed from the Latin collections, the French fabliaux, 
and unknown authorities, are used for inculcating precepts moral 
and religious, and^for enforcing the duties of the laity to the 
Church. One of the apologues we shall use in part, by and by, 
as a specimen of the English written in his day. Some of the 
others are instances of the superstitious tendency lately alluded 
to ; while they are told with a solemn awfiilness of tone, which, 
notwithstanding the frequent intrusion of fantastic levity, gives 
them no small poetical merit 

One of these recommends the duty of praying for the dead. 
Wulfric, a priest in Wiltshire, had "a great devotion" for chant- 
tng requiems. He died about midnight ; and, soon afterwards, 
a brother-priest went into the church to chant the first service of 
the day. He sees, rising from the graves in the pavement, fig- 
ures like children, clad in white : they are departed souls for 
whom Wulfrio has said mass, and who, after prayer for his re- 
pose, return into their sepulchres. This short story is well told 
by the poet There is yet greater force, with a singularly striking 
air of ghostly wildness, in a much longer piece, a legend of 
Saint Augustin, the apostle of the Saxons in England. Students 
in foreign literature will be interested in observing that, in the 
tteventeenth century, the Spanish poet Oalderon founded one of 
his most famous dramas on a similar story. The poem begins 
with a tedious history of tithes from Melchisedec downwards, 
summed up with a warning which the tale is intended to make 
more emphatic. Visiting a viUage called Compton, Austin en- 
deavours in vain to make the lord of the manor abandon a resolu- 
tion he had .long acted on, of refusing to pay tithe. The saint, 
on beginning to say mass in the church, sternly commands that 
every man who is not in a state of grace shall depart from the 
holy place. Suddenly a tomb is rent asunder ; and there issues 
from it a terrific figure, which crosses the churchyard and stands 
trembling at the gate. But the bold priest continues the service 
amidst universal consternation. At its close he questions the 
qpectre, who tells him that he had formerly been lord of the ma 
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nor, had refused to pay tithes, and had died exaommnmctLii^^ 
Austin asks him to point out the grave of the priest who had ex* 
communicated him ; and, this beiug done, he summons the dead 
priest to arise and absolve the repentant sinner. The second 
ghost appears, and obeys the order ; and the first one quietly 
goes to his rest The hving lord of the manor, of course, offers 
mstant payment ; and then, abandoning all his possessions, he 
follows Uie saint in his mission through the land. Meanwhile, 
the resuscitated priest is disposed of^ in some very impreieive 
stanzas, after a fashion which the poet himself justly calls strange. 
Austin, by virtue of his miraculous powers, gives him his choice 
of returning to his grave, or of accompanying him in his preach- 
ing of the gospel. The dead man, after moralizing on the mise- 
ries of life, prefers to die again ; and the saint approves his 
resolution. 

3. Stephen Hawes, writing in the reign of Henry the Sev 
enth, might be referred either to the fif^enth century or the 
next. He is remembered as the author of ^ The Pastime of 
Pleasure," a long allegorical poem, in the same taste as the Ro- 
mance of the R^. It is whimsical and tedious, but graced, in 
its personifications, with much more of invention than any other 
English work near its time ; and it exhibits the language as hav- 
ing now assumed, in all essentials, the form in which it was used 
by the great poets of the Elizabethan age. The prince Graunde 
Amour, or Great Love, relates in it the history of his own Ufe 
and death* Inspired, by the report of Fame, with affection for 
La Bel Pucell, (the Fair Maiden,) he is required to make him- 
self worthy of her, by accepting instruction in the Tower of Doc- 
trine. He is there received and taught by the Lady Grammar, 
and by her sisters Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, and Music ; the 
poet kindly allowing the reader to partake fiilly in the lessons. 
Music introduces him to La Bel Pucell, ttom whom he is then 
separated, to learn yet more in the Tower of Geometry ; and he 
ha: afterwards to visit the Tower of Chivalry, and ^ere to be 
made a knight He thence goes out on adventures, worships in 
the temples of Venus and Pallas, is deceived by thi, dwarf False 
Report, and kills a giant who ha^ three heads, entitled Imagina- 
tion, Falsehood, and Perjury. Afterwards he is married to. his 
lady, and lives happily with her; tiU he is made prisoner by 
Age, who gives him Policy and Avarice for companions. At 
length he is slain by Death, buried by Dame Mercy, and has hu 
epitaph engraved by Remembrance. 

The emblematical incidents and characters which have thus 
been sketched, recall to as the allegorical school of poetry ^Idcb 
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«ras so widely spread throughout the middle ages, and in whicb 
Chaucer did not disdain to study. The recollection of thein, 
again, will be useful, when, in becoming acquainted with the 
Elizabethan masterpieces, we shall see the same turn of thought 
prevailing in Spenser's immortal Faerie Queene. 

4. In quitting this period, we bid adieu to the Metrical Ro- 
mances. The introduction of thete into our tongue had btsgun, 
as we have learned, in the latRT half of the thirteenth century ; 
and they continued to be Goni]M)Aed fiequently until about the 
middle of the fifteenth. They were, to the last, almost alwayi 
translations or imitations ; but some of the later specimens both 
show much improvement in literary art, and embrace an increas- 
ing variety of topics. The chivalrous stories next began to be 
usually related in Prose. The most finmous of the romances in 
this shape is also one of the best specimens of our old lan- 
guage, and, with hardly an exception, the most delightful of all 
repositories of romantic fictions. It is the ^ Mort Arthur," in 
which, in the reign of Edward the Fourth, Sir Thomas Malloiy, 
a priest, probably using French compilations in prose, com- 
bined into one narrative the leading adventures of the Round 
Table. 

As the Romances ceased to be produced, the Ballads may be 
said to have gradually taken their place. Indeed, many of these 
are just fragments of the metrical romances; and many others 
are abridgments of them. Our oldest ballad poetry arose, per* 
haps, out of attempts to communicate to a popular audience, 
possessed of little leisure and less patience, the same kind of 
amusement and excitement which the recital of the romances 
had been designed to produce among the nobles. 

The best of our extant ballads, both Scottish and English, 
belong, with few exceptions, to the time of Mary Queen of Scots 
and her English kinswoman and jailer. But the latter half of 
the fifteenth century appears to have been very fertile both in 
minstrels and in minstrelsy. 

All of us know the &mous old chant of which Sir Philip 
Sidney said, that he could not hear it without feeling himsell 
roused as if by the blast of a trumpet " Chevy Chase seems to 
be tl^e most ancient of those ballads that has been preserved. 
It may possibly have been written while Henry the Sixth waa 
on the throne. The style is often fiery, like the old war-songs, 
and much above the feeble, though natural and touching, man- 
ner of the later ballads. One of the most remarkable circum 
•tances about this celebrated lay is, that it relates a totally ficti 
eioaa event with all historical particularity, and with real nanius 
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Hence it was probably not composed while many remembered 
the days of Henry the Fourth, when the story is supposed to hav< 
occurred."* 

The distinguished critic whose words have just been quoted 
is unhesitatingly of opinion that the Scottish ballads are much 
superior to the English : and it Is also allowed, universally, thai 
tliose which were produced in the border counties of both king 
doms have much greater poetic merit, both through their spirited 
energy, and through the imaginative use they make of local 
superstitions, than such as had their birth in the more southerly 
provinces. 

Of the latter, indeed, the only very mteresting examples are 
those which celebrate the deeds of Robin Hood, and which, 
though the incidents are placed in the midland counties, are in 
many points curiously like the border-minstrelsy. The gentle 
and generous robber of Sherwood Forest is a personage probably 
as unreal as the hunting of the Percy in the wilds of Cheviot 
Fell. There is very little substance in the theory which would 
make him to have been a Saxon, manfully resisting the Norman 
oppressors. Yet the idea which this hjrpothesis involves, is not 
uninstructive. Both in old histories, and in a curious Latin 
biography lately discovered, we are made acquainted with the 
adventures of a real hero, Hereward of Brunne in Licolnshire. 
This popular chief, leading a band of Saxons into the marshes of 
Ely, thence made for years destructive forays on the possessions 
of the Normans, and at length forced William the Conqueror to a 
treaty ; perishing, however, afterwards by treachery or in a do- 
mestic broil. We know, too, that similar rebellions were not . 
infrequent for more generations than one. Many exploits of the 
leaders were doubtless preserved traditionally by the conquered 
race, and were at hand to be woven into any stories that might 
be founded on the deeds of other champions. But, further, even 
when the national hatred for the Normans had died away, hatred 
of the nobility was kept up by the tyrannical forest laws. It ie 
as a champion of the commonalty against these, that Robin Hood 
ie distinctively presented to us : and the sense of wrong which 
they had awakened in the breasts of the peasantry could not he 
embodied more forcibly, than in the affectionate flattery wilh 
which the minstrels beautify his character. 

5. During this unhappy age, the spirit of metaphysical specu- 
lation, and the zeal for classical learning, had alike died away. 
We might suppose erudition to have been really extinct, were it 

* HaHjun : Introdaotioii to the Literature of £urope. 
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lot tliat a few Latin histories hare been bequeathed to us by 
ecclesiastics of the time, and a celebrated law-treatise by Sii 
John Fortescue. InefiTectual attempts at encouraging literature! 
are recorded as having been made by a few men of rank 
Shak»peare has poetized the tragical fate which destroyed two ol 
these : *' the good Duke Ilumphrey" of Gloucester, and the ac- 
complished Earl of Rivers, a writer ap well as a patron of literary 
men. 

History having previously begun to be written in English, tin 
return to Latin as its organ was a symptom, not less decided 
than the spirit shown in Lydgate's poetry, of retrogression 
towards conventual and scholastic habits. A re-adoption, yet 
more awkward, of antiquated modes of communication, was prac- 
tised in the first half of the century by John Hardyng, who, writ- 
ing a Chronicle of England in the English tongue, couched it 
wholly in verse. This man, too, was no ecclesiastic, but a soldier, 
and an active and dexterous political agent Despatched, by 
Henry the Fifth, on a secret mission into Scotland, he brought 
back documents establishing beyond controversy, if they were gen- 
uine, the dependence of the Scottish crown on that of England. 
The fault of his most decisive articles of proof was this, that they 
proved a great deal too much : we have our choice of believing, 
either that he forged, or that he was the tool of others who did so 

In the vernacular prose, we have hardly any thing higher 
than Fabyan's gossiping " Concordance of Histories." 

But, both in prose and in verse, some accessions were made 
to our language, through translation from the French, by a 
writer whose claim to honour rests on surer grounds than his own 
literary compositions. 

b. Bb. 1412. I A mighty revolution took place. William Cax- 
d. 14W. J ^jj^ a merchant of London, residing abroad on busi- 
ness, became acquainted with the recently invented art of print- 
ing, and embraced it as a profession. He introduced it into Eng^ 
land, probably in 1474, and practised it for nearly twenty years 
with extraordinary ardour and intelligence. The works which he 
printed were in all about sixty-four, some of them bulky, and 
none very small ; an amount of activity which we should much 
undervalue, if we did not recollect the great mechanical difficul- 
ties which, then and long afterwards, impeded the process. All 
tlie publications that were certainly his, except two or three, are 
in English, many of them translations ; almost all of them are of 
a popular cast, and indicate,* as it has correctly been remarked, a 
low state of taste and information in the public for which the)' 
were designed 
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But Caxton's enterprise and patience unquestionably liastened 
the time when this mighty discovery became available to our na- 
tion : and his name deserves to stand, with honour, at the close 
of the survey we have made of English Literature during the 
middle ages. Literary works, thenceforth, were not only to be in- 
calculably more abundant, but to undergo, by degrees, in almost 
all departments, a total change of character : a change brought 
about indeed by several concurrent causes, but by none more ac- 
tive than the discarding of the manuscrpt and tiie substitution of 
the printed booL 

THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTLRIE8 IN SCOTLAND. 

6. While we studied the progress of literature in England 
from the Norman Conquest to (be close of the thirteenth century, 
we were not tempted to turn aside by any important monuments 
of intellect in the northern quarter of the island. Scotland, di- 
vided, at the beginning of the period, among hostile and dissimi- 
lar races, was but gradually settling down into a compact king- 
dom, and offered tew encouragements for the cultivation of the 
arts of peace. From the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it is 
true, there might be collected the names of a very few scholastic 
theologians, whose works have survived, and who were of Scot- 
tish birth : but, with hardly an exception, these men, such as 
Richard, prior of Saint Victor in Paris, spent their lives on the 
continent This was also the case with Michael Scot, a native 
01* Fifeshire, whose fame, as a scientific man or a wizard, was 
chiefly gained in Germany and Italy, at the court of the emperor 
Frederidc the Second. The extant writings of Scot are universally 
ailmitted to give him no claim to remembrance, comparable in 
any degree with that which belongs to his contemporary Bacon. 
Thomas Lermont, again, the Khymer of Ercildoune or Earlstoun. 
has left us no data whatever for estimating the grounds of his 
traditional celebrity ; for his prophecies are clumsy forgeries ; and 
the allegation that he wrote the romance of Sir Tristrem is founded 
on mistake. 

7. The fourteenth century has bequeathed to us several noted 
names and works. 

Its only valuable monument in the Latin tongue is the "Scoti« 
chronicon " of John of Fordun, probably a canon of Aberdeen, 
which may fairly stand comparison with the more judicious and 
trus.«rorthy of the earlier English histories. Closing with the death 
of David the First, it was brought down to that of James the First 
by Walter Bower, abbot of Inchcolm. 
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A liYolier interest belongs to two Metrical works in the living 
nmgue, both of which belong to that age. 

The later of these in date was the "Original Cronykil" of 
I. sb. i«so. I Andrew Wyntoun, prior of Saint Serf's in Lochleven, 
i,MtL 1480. f which is a history, in nine books, partly of Scotland, 
partly of the world at large. Far from being without worth as a 
locord of facts, it is totally destitute of poetical merit 

Not so is it with a work which immediately preceded it^ 
k abk 181& I " The Bruce" of John Barboar, ardideaoon of Aber- 
d. 189& t deen, a narrative poem, containing more than thirteen 
thousand rhymed octosyllabic Hues. It relates the adyentures 
of the heroic King Robert, with a spirit and clearness in narrar 
tive, a dramatic vigour in the depicting of character, and an oc- 
casional breadth of reflectiye sentiment, which entitle this, our 
oldest genuine monument of the Teutonic language of Scotland, 
to be ranked as being really an excellent poem. If we were to 
compare it with the contemporary poetry of England, its place 
would be very high, Chaucer being set aside as unapproachable. 
Barbour must be pronounced mudi superior to Gower, and still 
more so to the anonymous writers of the very best of the metri- 
cal romances. 

With the romances, indeed, not with the metrical chronicles, 
the Bruce should perhaps be classed, in respect of the freedom 
with which it interweaves invented details into its web of histori- 
cal &cts. Yet the romantic license is used with much discre- 
tion. The outline of the events is faithful to the truth : the hero, 
though he is certainly a knight-errant rather than a leader of 
hosts, does not ofien exert the fabulous prowess which he displays 
on one occasion, when, single-handed, he defends a pass against 
three hundred wild men of Galloway ; and the only introduction 
of supernatural agency is in the account of the siege of Berwick, 
where the poet briefly describes, as a miracle, the impunity with 
which the women and children carried up arrows and stones to 
the Scottish defenders of the ramparts. Indeed the work is won- 
derfully little tinged with those superstitions, which we have seen 
emerging so often in the poetry of the middle ages. The poel 
does, it IS true, attribute Uie lung's early calamities, not to his 
slaughter of Comyn, but to his having committed sacrilege bi 
slaying his enemy at the altar ; but his hints as to the populai 
sciences of astrology and necromancy indicate, at once, a charao 
teristic cautiousness which might perhaps be regarded as na- 
tional, and an enlightenment of opinion for which we should 
hardly have looked. The prevalent calmness of tone and sobriety 
^f judgment give, by cx)ntrast. additional force to the animates' 
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passages describing warfare and peril. Several of these are lioth 
lioldly conceived, and executed with very great spirit Such are 
the desperate combat in which Bruce lost the brooch of Lorn ; 
and the adventure in which he bafQes the blood-hound of the 
men of the isles, with the attempted assassination which is its 
sequel. Nor is Uie fier^^e love of warfare unrelieved by gentler 
touches, which occur both in the portraiture of characters, in the 
events chosen for record, and in the sentiments expressed by the 
poet Sir Walter Scott, whose ** Lord of the Isles" owes much 
to " The Bruce," and might profitably be compared with it, has 
not forgotten one of the finest of those passages ; in which we are 
told how the king, pursued by a superior force, ordered his band 
to turn and face the enemy, rather than abandon to them a poor 
woman who had been seized with illness. There are likewise 
not a few pleasing fragments of landscape-painting : and one of 
these is made unusually picturesque by having, as its main fea- 
ture, the mysterious signal-fires tliat were seen blazing on the 
Scottish shore, and tempted Bruce to a dangerous landing. 

In respect of language we do not, in Wyntoun and Barbour, 
reach the point of a distinct separation between England ai^d 
Scotland. If unessential peculiarities of spelling are disregarded, 
Barbour's work may be said to be composed in Northern Eng- 
lish. Its style difiers chiefiy from that of Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries, in being much more purely Saxon than theirs ; the 
writer showing, indeed, no symptoms of that familiarity with 
French poetry, which caused so extensive an importation of for- 
eign words into the literary diction of the south. It is not, how- 
ever, to be forgotten, that the archdeacon seems to have had 
English inclinations : he travelled to Oxford for study after ho 
had become a beneficed priest 

8. In passing to the fifteenth century, we do not discover any 
traces of a dialect distinctively Scottish in the earliest poem it 
presents. It is the King's Quair, ^or Book,) in which the accom- 
plished King James the First cele orated the lady whom he mar- 
ried. But die royal poet was educated in England, and proba- 
bly wrote there ; and his pleasing poem exhibits, in its allegoricH 
and personifications, and in its whole cast of thought, the influ- 
ence exerted by his study of those English writers of the preced- 
ing age, whom he himself respect&ly acknowledges as lib 
masters. 

The development of the language of Scotland into a distituM 
dialect, must, even then, have fairly begun. It went on rapid 1\ 
afterwards ; and it was attended by a great partiality to Chauce> 
and his contemporaries and followers, with a fondness still greatoi 
for their French models. In no loner tim^ th»»re urnac ulsi. ;i 
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taste for Latin reading, which influenced the style of poetry yet 
more strongly. 

None of the foreign influences is to be traced, (unless it may 
DC in the use of Chaucer's heroic stanza,) in the " Wallace" of 
Henry the Minstrel, oftener called Blind Harry. This old poem 
was once much more popular in Scotland than the Bruce , and it 
wan likely to be so, on account of the more picturesque cha actei 
cf its incidents, its strain of passionate fenrour, and the wildnesR 
of fancy which inspires some of its parts. It is altogether, not- 
H ithstanding its formidable bulk, a work whose ongin might 
naturally be attributed to the class of men to which its author is 
said to ha^e belonged ; the same class who, then and afterwards, 
were enriching the northern language of the Island with our an- 
cient ballads. 

Towards the close of the certury, and in the beginning of the 
next, Scottish poetry, now couched in a dialect decidedly peculiar, 
«iras cultivated by men cf higher genius than any that had yet 
appeared in Great Britain since Uie dawn of civilization, the 
Either of our poetical literature being alone excepted. One of 
& ab. ) them was Robert Henryson, supposed to have been a 
^^^ ' monk or schoolmaster in Dunfermline. His most elabo- 
rate work was his ^ Testament of Faire Creseide," a continuation, 
excellently versified and finely poetical, of a piece of Chaucer's. 
This Scottish poem indeed is so exceedingly beautiftil in many 
of its parts, so poetical in fancy, so rich in allegory, and often so 
touching in sentiment, that one cannot help regretting deeply the 
poet's tmfortunate choice of a theme. Probably its unpleasant 
character is the reason why the work is so little known, even by 
those who are ^miliar with our early literature. At all events, 
Henryson is oft;enest named for his beautiful pastoral of ^ Robin 
and Makyne," one of the gems of Percy's " Reliques." 

More vigorous both in thought and fancy, though inferior in 
kftb.U74.) skill of expression, was Gawain or Gavin Douglas, 
d. 1533. J bishop of Dimkeld, famous alike as an active politi- 
cian, a man of learning, and a poet His " King Hart," and 
** Palace of Honotir," are complex allegories, of the kind with 
which we have become acquainted through other specimens 
His Translation of the .^£neid, into heroic verse, is a very animated 
poem, not more unfaithful to the original than it might have 
been expected to be ; and it is embellished with original pro- 
logues, of which some are energetically descriptive, and others 
actively critical This was, it sliould be remembered, the earliest 
attempt made, in any part of our island, to render classical 
|[H>etry into the living language of the country. 
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h. tb. I4«s. ) 9. William Dunbar, a native of Lothian, was th^ 
* ■**• ^***- f best British poet of his age, and almost a great one 
lie appears to have been educated for the church, and to have 
s{)ent some of his early years as a begging friar. Afterwards he 
)jecame a dependant on the court of the dissolute prince who per- 
ished at Flodden. His poems exhibit a versatility of talent 
which has rarely been paralleled, and moral inconsistency which 
it is humiliating to contemplate. In his comic and familiar 
pieces there prevails such a grossness, both of language and sen- 
timent, as destroys the effect of their remarkable force of hu- 
mour: nor is ribaldry altogether wanting in those serious com- 
positions, which are so admirable for their originality and afflu- 
ence of imagination. All^ory is Dunbar's favourite field. It is 
the groundwork of his *^ Golden Terge,** in which the target is 
Reason, a protection against the assaults of Love ; and his *^ This- 
tle and Rose " commemorates, in a similar way, the king's mar- 
riage with an English princess. ^The Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins" is wonderftilly striking, both for the boldness of 
the leading conception, and for the significant picturesqueness of 
several of the personifications. Unfortunately it would be almost 
impossible to describe, decorously, either the design of this re- 
markable poem, the imaginative originality which colours the 
serious passages, or the audacious fiight of humorous malice with 
which, in the close, the Saxon vents the scorn he felt for his 
Celtic countrymen. 

" In the poetry of Dunbar, we recognise the emanations of a 
mind adequate to splendid and varied exertion ; a mind equally 
capable of soaring into the higher regions of fiction, and of de- 
scending into the humble walk of the familiar and ludicrous. He 
was endowed with a vigorous and well-regulated imagination ; 
and to it was superadded that conformation of the intellectual 
faculties which constitutes the quality of good sense. In his alle- 
gorical poems we discover originality and even sublimity of in- 
vention ; while those of a satirical kind present us with striking 
images of real life and manners. As a descriptive poet, he has 
received superlative praise. In the mechanism of poetry he 
evinces a wonderful degree of skill. He has employed a great 
variety of metres ; and his versification, when opposed to that of 
his most eminent contemporaries, will appear highly ornamented 
and poetical."* 

While Scotland, notwithstanding the troubles which marked 
tknoBt uninterruptedly the reigns of the Jameses, was thus n^ 

* Ii'ving; Lives of the Soottish Poets. 
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deeming the poetical character of the fifteenth centuiy from the 
discredit thrown on it by the feebleness of the art in England, 
her living tongue was, until very near the end of this period, 
used in versified compositions only. Scottish prose does not 
appear, in any literary shape, till the first decade of the nxteenth 
century: and its earliest specimens were nothing luont than 
translations. 

^or did Scottish learning take, in that age, more than its 
very first steps. The necessity of a systematic cultivation of 
philosophy and classical literature had, indeed, begun to be ac- 
knowledged. The university of St. Andrews was founded in the 
fear 1411, and that of Glasgow in 1450. But hardly any im- 
mediate effect was produced except this ; that the style of most 
of the poets, especially Douglas, was deformed by a fondness for 
words formed from the Latin, which were introduced in as great 
numbers as French terms had been by Chaucer and his followers. 

The art of printing was not practised in Scotland till the very 
dose of our period, when it was introduced in Edinbuigfa. The 
oldest of the extant books, which is a miscellaneous volume, 
chiefly filled with ballads and metrical romances, bears the data 

of iri08. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

A.D. 449 — A.D. 1066. 

XHTBODUCTION OF THE OOKSTITaENT ELEMENIB OF THS 
LANOUAOE. 

Tho FsmllleB of Enropean Tonsniefr— The Celtic, Oothto, snd Claaslflal— The Angto- 
Saxoii a Germanic Tongue of the Gothic Stock.— 2. Founders of the Anglo-Saxoa 
Race in England ^Jutea, Saxons, Angles— The Old Frisic Dialect— & Historr of tbr 
Anglo-Saxon Tongue— Prevalence of the Dialect of the West Saxons— Two Leading 
Dialects— The Saxon— The Anglian or Northumhrian.— 4. What Dialect of Anfflo* 
Baxon passed into the Standard English Tongue?— ft. Close Eesemblance of the An* 
gjo-Saxon Tongue to the English— Illustrated by Examples.— A. 7. Alfred*s Tale of 
Orpheus and Eurrdioe— Literal Translation and Not«&— 8. CtBdakja's DestmotloD 
of Pharaoh— Translated with Notes. 



[It is hoped that this slight sketch has been so framed as to be available 
not only for private study, but also for use in teaching ; although, by rea- 
son of the nature of the matter/ lessons cannot be given from it with tlie 
same smoothness and ease as from the Literary Chapters. It may be used 
in any of several ways. 

On the one hand, an attempt has been made, through the Translations 
and Notes appended to the Extracts, to include within the four oornera 
of the book every explanation that could absolutely be required, although 
the student were not to have the aid of an instructor. The Text, on the 
other hand, if read without the Extracts and their apparatus furnishes a 
plain summary, from which all the leading facts and doctrines ma^ be 
learned, in cases where it seems unadvisable to undertake a closer scrutiny. 
Indeed a great deal of knowledge might be gained from the Fourth Chap 
ter al<»ne, the study of which cannot be difficult for any one. 

Or. again, these Chapters may furnish thi*ee successive courses of study, 
progressively increasing in difficulty. The first would embrace the Fourth 
Cliapter, in which the results of the historical survey are summed un. 
Die second would carry the student through the Text of tlie First; Second, 
And Third Chapters^ the Extracts being passed over, [n the third courmn 
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lii« Extracts would be stadied carefull j, with such re-peroMl of the Text 
•8 might be found eonyenient. 

All that is here giren, howerer, barely deserres to be ealled so much 
as an Introduction to the Studj of the Enjglish Tongue. Nothing more 
la aimed at than pointing out a method of investigation, and showing that 
the method is not only easy, but productive ot interesting and valuable 
eoncluaions. 

Exact and systematic acquamtance with the history and structure of 
our noble langaase must be sained in riper studies, guided by manuals 
more learned and copiousL The inquiry has been prosecuted with gi*eat 
•cuteness and ingenuity in Dr. Latham^ "English Language " and Gram- 
mars ; and, to say nothing of other meritorious works^ the chief results of 
recent philological speculations are perspicuously summed up and* ably 
commented on in Professor Graik's " Outlines of the Histoiy of the Eng- 
lish Language." 

From these books it will appear, how incalculably important the An- 
glo-Saxon Tongue is^ both to our Tocabulary and to our grammar. We 
may see the same thin^ at a glance, by openin^^ the English, ScottiJi, and 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionaries of Richardson, Jamieson, and Boeworth. It it 
a &ct not to be concealed, that every one who would learn to understand 
English as thoroughly as an accomplished scholar ought to understand it^ 
must be content to hestin by mastering Rask's excellent ** Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar," (in Thorpe^ translation,) or at least the useful epitome given 
in Bosworth's ** Essentials." For practice in reading this, our mother- 
tongue^ full and well-explained specimens ure now accessible, especially 
in Mr. Tliorpe's ** Analecta," and other works of the same distinguished 
philologer; as well as in the publications of Mr. Eemble, and other emi- 
nent Anglo-Saxon scholars. Mr. Guest's *' History of English Rhythms" 
should be consulted pai*ticularly. 

To the books now named, with some others, these chapters are indebt- 
ed for all their principal &cts and opinions ; and they communicate, it is 
believed, as much of the finiits of our improved philology as the limits and 
purpose of the rolume would allow. In the few instances whei'C the 
teachers are dissented from, or their reasonings pressed a step or two be- 
yond their own inferences, the deviation is not made without the hesita- 
ting deference justly due to critics, who have, for the first time, laid down 
a nrm foundation for English Grammar to stand on.] 



' 1. Ths pedigree of the English language is very clear, it is, as 
we have seen, directly descended from the Anglo-Saxon, but de- 
rives much from the Norman-French, and much also from the 
Latin. We must now learn more exactly the position whicb 
these three hold among the European tongues. 

' The Languages spoken in modem Europe are usually dis 
tributed into four or five groups. All the tongues that have ever 
been used by nations inhabiting our islands, are comprehended in 
three of these. The first of the three, the Celtic, was introduced 
before eitlier of the others, in bc>th of its branches, the Cymric 
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and ibe Gaelic, and continues to be the speech of cousideral le 
lections of our people : but it has not exercised on the language of 
the mass of the nation any appreciable influence. The tonguea 
with which we are at present concerned are embraced in two 
other European groups : the Gothic, and the Classical or Graeco- 
Roman. 

The Gothic Languages of the continent are distributable into 
two stocks or main branches, the Germanic or Teutonic, and the 
Scandinavian. Those of the former branch presenting two dia- 
tinct types, all the Gothic Languages may l:^ said to fall into 
three great families : and these are distinguished from each other 
by well-marked characteristics. The First family comprehends 
those tongues which were used by the tribes occupying the hilly 
regions of Southern Germany, and which thence have been called 
High-German. It is one of these that has been developed into 
the standard German: but our mother-tongue was not among 
tliem. The Second familjj was the Scandinavian, the farthest 
north of the three. Its principal member still exists with little 
change in the Icelandic, out of which have grown up the mo- 
dem Swedish and Danish. The Norwegians and Danes, by 
whom our blood and speech have been to a small degree affected, 
were Scandinavians. Thirdly, the name of Low-German has 
been given to the Gothic languages which were spoken in the 
plains of Northern Germany, and of which, in modern times, 
the leading example is the Dutch. The Anglo-Saxon, in all its 
varieties, was essentially a Low-German tongue. As being siicli, 
it is more nearly allied to the High-German than it is to lLo 
Scandinavian. 

The GUissical group of European Tongues embraced, in an- 
cient times, the Greek and the Latin. From the latter of these 
have flowed three modem languages : the Italian ; the Spanish, 
with its variety the Portuguese ; and the French, which, as we 
leamed in our literary survey, was long broken up provincially 
into two dialects. The French elements of our speech come fiorc 
the dialect of Northern France, which has since passed into the 
standard French language. 

2. According to the old traditions reportctl by our historians, 
tlie settlers who founded the Anglo-Saxon race in England be- 
longed to three Gothic tribes, whose continental seats had lain 
along the Nortli Sea, and on the Southern shores of the Baltic. 

The Jutes or South Jutlanders were the first invaders, but by 
far the least numerous. They are said to have hardly occupied 
more tlian the county of Kent, and were speedily lost among the 
more powerful colonics tliat followed. Accordingly, their history 
is in ev'jr)' \ie'.v '.iiiiui]>ortant. 
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Next came, in succession, several large bodies of Saxons 
Tliey gradually filled the soudiem districts of England, betwees 
Cornwall or Devonshire on the south, Kent on the east, and the 
course of the rivers Thames and Severn to the north and north- 
west; passing northward also, in their latest migrations, consider 
fibly beyond the valley of the Thames. Both the lineage of our 
Saxons, and their place on the continent, have always been mat- 
Uis of dispute : indeed the name was given, in the Dark Ages, 
to several tribes, who spread themselves widely through Germany, 
and would seem to have been, in part at least, united by confed- 
eracy only, not closely by blood. The utmost assertion we can 
^ely mai^e is this ; that our Saxon immigrants must have come 
from some part of the seacoast between the mouth of the Eyder 
and that of the Rhine. 

The third tribe of invaders were the Angles or Engle, who 
are described as havi ^ been very numerous, and who, in the 
end, gave their name to the whole country. The territory which 
they seized extended northward from the north border of the 
Saxons to the Frith of Forth ; and it embraced within that range 
all the provinces, both English and Scottish, to the east of those 
which were still for a time held by tht Cymric Celts. They are 
usually said to have emigrated from the small district of Anglen^ 
which lies in the west of the modem duchy of Schleswig. 

Some recent antiquaries have endeavoured to throw discredit 
on all the particulars of this ancient story. It does bear one dif- 
ficulty on the face of it. So narrow a tract as Anglen cannot 
well have furnished the large body ot emigrants which it is said 
to have poured into England ; hardly even if it was left unpeo- 
pled, as Bede asserts it to have been for generations afterwards. 
But, although the doubts thus raised were to be confirmed, our 
real knowledge of our ancestors would remain as it wa&, neither 
diminished nor increased. 

The truth is, that very little light is thrown on the origin or 
character of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, by the venerable historj 
which is perpetuated in its name. When we search for points 
of comparison among the old Gothic tongues of the continent, 
we find none such that is attributed to any nation called Angles. 
Afi to those, again, that were spoken by the continental Saxons 
b their extensive wanderings, none has been preserved that comes 
Tory close to our insular mother-tongue; excepting only that 
which our antiquaries at present call the old Saxon : and of it 
the surviving monuments are neither numerous nor ancient 
enough to afford a solid foundation for comparison. 

The most instructive fact which has been discovered is thia 
Of all the old Gotliic tongues that are tolerably well knc^wn, that 
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which tlie Anglo-Saxon resembles most nearly is the Old Frisic^ 
a Low-Oerman dialect, which was once spoken extensively be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe, and is fiie parent of the Modern 
Dutch. The Frisic, then, or a Low-German dialect veir like it, 
must have been in use among the mass of oar Teutonic mvaders, 
by whatever names they may have called themselves, or been 
known by the imperfectly informed historians who lived soon 
after they crossed into our island. 

3. Before the battle of Hastings, the Anglo-Saxon tongue had 
been spoken in England for at least six hundred years. During 
tliat period, it cannot but have undergone many changes. Fur- 
ther, those who imported it belonged, almost certainly, to differ- 
ent Low-German tribes; and their descendants, who inhabited 
our island, were long divided into several hostile nations. There- 
fore there must have been dialectic varieties in the several re- 
gions of their British territory. 

The history, both of our language and of its founders, would 
be pertinently illustrated by any information that could be gained, 
regaiding either those successive changes, or those contempora- 
neous local varieties. But of the former we know nothing what- 
ever, and of the latter nof^ery much. The evidence as to both 
was destroyed by circumstances emerging in the course of the 
national progress. 

The long confllt between the several states usually known 
as the Heptarchy, was brought to a close, early in the ninth cen- 
tury, by the subjection of all of them to the kings of Wessex, or 
the Land of the West Saxons, whose hereditary realm may be 
said to have had its centre in Berkshire and Hants. Accordingly, 
the speech of the Saxons or Southern Anglo-Teutons, with any 
peculiarities it may have had in Wessex, came to be the ruling 
language, both of government, and of such literature as was to 
be K>und. The use of it, as the instrument of literary communi- 
cation, was extended and permanently confirmed by the example 
and influence of Alfred, himself a native of Berks. 

Now, our Anglo-Saxon remains, with very few exception^ 
are of the age of Alfred, or less ancient ; and such as are more 
recent than his time, were naturally, in most cases, composed in 
the dialect which he had made classical. Nor is this all. Our 
scanty remains of an older time, even when they must have been 
first written in other dialects, (as in the case of Gaedmon, who 
Has a North Anglian,) have reached us only in manuscripts of 
more recent date ; and in these the copyists have probably mod- 
ernized not a little, and have certainly left few traces of local {)d- 
euliarides deviating from those of Wessex. Indeed, when wo 
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oonsider that our oldest manuscripts are uot nearly so old as the 
time of Alfred^ we can hardly believe that we possess even the 
works of his time, free from all alterations intended to accommo- 
date them to more modern fiishions of speech. 

In spite of these impediments, however, we do possess some 
evidence of dialectic diflferences. It is gathered, in the first in- 
stance, from a few ecclesiastical manuscripts written in the An- 
glian kingdom of Northumbria, which extended from the Humber 
to the Scottish Friths ; and its results are confirmed by a com- 
parison with relics of the middle ages exhibiting dialectic varie- 
ties, and by an examination of the modem dialects spoken in the 
North of England. Inferences may be founded also on the names 
of places ; although, for several reasons, these must be used with 
great caution.* 

We are thus entitled to assert that all the local varieties of the 
Anglo-Saxon were referable to the one or the other of two lead- 
ing Dialects, a Northern and a Southern. The Anglian or North- 
umbrian dialect, while possessing the Low-German character in 
all essentials, was unlike the Southern or Saxon in several minoi 
features, some of which, though not many, were distinctively Scan- 
dinavian. 

Whence these Scandinavian features were derived, is a dis- 
puted question among our philologers. Some have attributed 
them wnoUy to the many settlements which, in the later Anglo- 
Saxon times, the Danes effected in the north-east of England. One 
of the proo& by which this theory is supported is furnished by 
the names of places. Many of these, still preserved, indicate une- 
i^uivocally the presence of the Danes in the North-Eastem coun- 
ties of England as frur southward as the Wash of Lincoln, and 
thence a short way to the south-west ; while names of the same 
origin stretch westward into Westmoreland and Cumberland, dis- 
tricts, however, in which the British Celts long kept their ground. 
It is also a curious fact, that the Scandinavian features are more 
decided in the more recent Anglian manuscripts than in those 
that are older, f 

Other scholars find, in the Scandinavian features, a confirmation 
of the tradition which brought the Angles from a land bordering 
doeely on Scandinavia. K this was their old abode, their Low- 



* One very interesting Northumbrian monument, which has now been 
fblly deciphered, is the insoription engraved on an ancient cvobb, which 
■taodflk at this day, in the manse-garden at Ruthwell in Dumfries-shirek 

f Garnett: in the TranaactioDS of the Philological Society : YoL TI 
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German tor gue irfay naturally have been tinctured by some Norac 
peculiarities.* It is admitted, indeed, that the territorial boun- 
daries of the two leading dialects cannot be exactly identified with 
those which the current history assigns as having separated the 
Angles and the Saxons. The Northern dialect has not been traced 
vatisfactorily over the whole of the Anglian ground. But it v 
maintained that this fact has been caused by those political 
changes, which speedily separated the most southerly sections of 
the Angles from Uieir Northumbrian brethren, and subjected them 
in all respects to Saxon influence ; that, notwithstanding, Anglian 
elements are still traceable in dialects spoken as (ar south as the 
Thames ; and that these can be shown to have prevailed yet more 
extensively in the same provinces during the middle ages. 

It may be worth while to remark, that the two theories are 
not properly contradictory of each other. The dialect of the An- 
gles may have been in some points Scandinavian ; and the Danes 
may afterwards have ingrafted on it other peculiarities of the same 
sort 

4. Leaving this question, however, as undecided, we ought to 
remember, also, that, although the two dialects only are traceable 
in our relics of the Anglo-Saxon period, dialectic varieties much 
more numerous showed themselves in no long time after the Nor- 
man conquest. A writer of the fourteenth century asserts per^ 
emptorily, that there were then spoken in England three dialects, 
a Southern, a Midland, and a Northern. Some such division had 
probably arisen much earlier; and several of our philologers in- 
sist on distributing our mediaeval dialects into a still larger num- 
ber of groups. 

The consideration of dialect, indeed, presents a mine of curious 
inquiry, which might be worked along the whole history of our 
language. But the vein has been little more than opened by our 
philological antiquaries: and the interesting speculations they 
have proposed are still too fragmentary, as well as too special, to 
be useful to us in these elementary studies. 

We may put ourselves, however, before passing onward to 
observe the decay of our mother-tongue, one question which some 
of our scholars have endeavoured to answer. Which of the dia- 
lects of the Anglo-Saxon is specifically the parent of the English 
Language? 

* Rask, himself a Dane, is of opinion, not only that his countrymen 
did not cornipt our tongue, but that we corrupted theirs. The I^nish 
(l»^purt9 fuither from its Icelandic root than the Swedish does ; and the 
critic dates the deviation from the establishment of Canute's thione ic 
England. 
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Lt i& not Deceasarily the classical Saxon of Weasex. The cir 
ciniistances of the centuries next after the Norman Conquest were 
sdch as would make this unlikely rather than otherwise. That 
dialect had quite lost its political and social supremacy. It stilJ 
possessed, no doubt, the influence due to it as the organ of the 
older literary monuments ; but these, there is much reason to sup- 
pose, were htde studied by most of those who euided the corrup- 
tion of the ancient tongue, or its transformation into the new. 
When any thing like literary composition was attempted, in the 
early Norman times, by natives using their own language, each 
writer seemingly aimed at nothing more than expressing his mean- 
ing, as he best could, through the words and idioms that were fa- 
miliar in his neighbourhood. 

Besides this, in the transition-stage of the language, we are 
tempted to look, both for original writers and for copyists of 
manuscripts, chiefly to those Midland counties which had lain 
within the Saxon kingdom of Mercia, counties whose Teutonio 
colonists had been Angles, but which had for centuries been sub- 
jected to the government and influence of the Saxons of Wessex. 
rhese counties became soon the seats of the universities ; they 
abounded in rich monasteries and other religious foundations ; 
and, when we reach a time in which the new language was freely 
used in literature, we find a large proportion of its efforts to have 
issued from that quarter. There, accordingly, the English tongue 
IS by soTTje critics alleged to have had its birth. 

In support of this theory, it has been argued, tliat, if Weasex 
gave th« l.'iw to our language, the provincial speech of Berkshire 
and tbft neighbouring districts, which is admittedly liker to the 
written AnprloSaxon than auy other of our modem dialects is, 
ought Also to be that which deviates least from the standard Eng- 
lish. But it is alleged by competent scholars that this is not its 
chaincter. Ihe provincial dialect which is most nearly pure is 
said, though the details still require examination, to be now spo- 
ken m Northauvptonshire, or in some of the counties immediately 
surrounding it* 

On the other hand, it has been maintained, by a very eminent 

* Qa(9Lt'<i En^V^h Rhythms: Latham's English Language. "Before 
lAYaivoc's * Bnit * was written, a language agreeing much more closely 
with our standard speech, in words, in idioms, and in grammatical formsi 
existed ir the Eastern Midland district This form, which we may fo* 
the sake of distinction call Anglo-Mercian, was adopted by influential 
writers and by the cultivated classes of the metropolis ; becomine, by 
^pvdvul modifications, the language of Spenser and Shakspeare." Qnai' 
«erh Wiew: Vol. LXXXIL 
6* 
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antiquaTy and philologer, (and the conclusion seems to be bidih 
probable,) that we must be content to seek for the groundwork of 
our language in a gradual coalescence of the leading dialects of 
all the provinces of England except those that lay furaiest north.* 
The question, how the coalescence was brought about, opens a 
very mteresting track of speculation. 

5. The broad doctrine, that the English Language is the di- 
rect offspring of the Anglo-Saxon, cannot be too strongly ua- 
pressed on our minds. Hiat the £act is so, will be plain to every 
one who examines a few sentences from our ancient relics, with 
such previous knowledge, or such accompanying aid, as enables 
him to comprehend their meaning. We will translate an easy 
passage, betbre beginning to watch the process by which the one 
tongue was gradually transformed into the other. 

The resemblance between the Vocabularies of the two is very 
strikingly shown in this passage. It contains four or five words, 
which our standard speech in modem times does not possess in 
any shape, but all of which occur in provincial dialects, and in 
books not older than Chaucer. It contains about as many others, 
which perhaps disappeared altogether by the fourteenth century. 
With these exceptions, all its words bear so near a likeness to 
some with which we are familiar, that the idea conveyed by each 
of them might be conjectured by a good English scholar, with 
little risk of serious error. 

As to the Grammatical peculiarities, again, the verbs that 
occur are so like our own, (except in having the infinitive in -an, 
and plural forms different from the singular,) that the interlined 
translation is required rather on account of the uncouth spelling, 
than for any other reason. The student has to remember, how- 
ever, that the substantives are declined by termination like the 
Latin, having all the cases except the vocative and ablative, and 
that the termination usually fixes the gender ; and he must be 
warned, also, that the adjectives, pronouns, and articles, are simi- 
larly declined. 

Our Extract is taken from Alfred^s loose translation of Boethius 
** On the Consolation of Philosophy." It is a passage in which 
he has allowed himself very great scope; substituting, indeed, for 
one of the metiical pieces of die original, a prose story of his own. 



• ** It eeems unquestionable, that the dialects of the Western, South • 
dm, and Midland Counties, contributed together to form the language of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and consequently to lay the founda* 
tion of Modem English." Sir Frederick MaddeVs Edition of Layamon*« 
Brut; 1847. 
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He gives us the classical fiible, the lying tale, as he calls it, of Or 
pheus and Eurydice.* 

6. We* sculon' get,' of ealdum* leasum' spelhini,* the' 
We mill noWy from old lying tales to-th-t 
«nm* btspell* reccan.*" Hit" gelamp" gi6," thaette an'* 
M-eertam parable tell. It happened formerly ^ that a 
hearpere waes, on thsere** theode'* the*' Thracia hdtte.** 
hari*er was, in the nation which Thrace was-calkd 

^ The First Personal Pronoun : retained in English : sing. noin. %e ; 
sen. min ; dat aoc me ; plur. nom. we (dual, wU) ; gen. ikre (dual, uneer^ 
German) ; dat to, ht, or uns ; aoc. im, «r (dual, unjr). Here, and else- 
where, the long vowels are marked with an accent (' X in instances where 
onr modem rules of pronunciation might incline ns to suppose them short. 

* 8cealan,io owe (the English lAc^, but differently used); imperf. m 
teeolde^ I should. ' English, yeL 

^ Dat plur. of adj. eald, whence English eld^ elder, 

* Lects^ false ; whence old English leanng. Alao^ in composition, void 
whence the English affix -Use, 

' Dat pL of spell, neut tale, history. In composition, hispell, by-tale, 
example (German, beiwiel) ; ffod*pell, good-history, s^ospeL 

* Second Personal Pronoun (with a dual which has long been lost) ; 
fdng. nom. thi; gen. thin; dat ace. the; plur. nom. ge ; gen. eower; dat 
dcceow. 

* English, 9mne. • See Note 6. 

" To reckon ; meaning also, when conjugated differently, to reck or 
care for. 

^ Third Penonal Pronoun ; Sing. Maso. nom. he (sometimes «^) ; gen. 
Am; dat. him; ace. hine; Fern. nom. hea, m6^ 9i6 ; gen. dat hire, hyre;- 
ace hi; Neut nom. hit; gen. hie (as in the English Bible); dat him; 
aca hit. Plural in all gendere nom. hi, (sometimes hig, he6) ; gen. hirOi 
heora ; dat him, heom ; ace hi, hig, 

" From gelimpan, now lost " A word now lost 

^ A'n or «em^ originally the numeral one, 

^ Dat of Definite Article^ which coincides in parts with the third 
personal pronoun masculine, and with the demonstrative pronoun thcet, 
oing. BiasG. nom. m; gen. thoee ; dat thdm; ace thone ; Fem. nom. eed ; 
gen. dat thaere; ace thd; Neut nom. thaU; gen. thoen; dat thdm; ace 
ihat. Plural in all genders^ nom. ace thd ; gen. thdra, thaard ; dat thdm, 

" Dat of theod (lost)^ a people or country. 

" Relative Pronoun unaeclmed ; substituted in later Anglo^xon for 
the definite article masculine se : and thus producing our definite article 
A declined relative pronoun is hwUe or hun/le (old Scottish, whilk\ com- 
pounded of hwd4ie, what-like It passed gradually into the English which, 

" Hatan^ to have for a name, whence old English highl, named, or if 



* Thorpe's *<Analecta Saxonica" (with Glossary), 1834: Text and 
Translation <M>mQared with Cardale's " Anglo-Saxon Boethiue," 1829. 
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Thaes" ndma waes Orfeus. He luefde'* dn swithe'* senlic" 
His name was Orpheus, He had a very incomparabh 
wif". Si6 waes hdten** Eurydice. Tha** ongann** 
wife. She toa^s called Eurydice, Then began 
monn*' secgan'* be** th^m hearpere, thset'* he mihte" hearpian 
people Uhsay regarding the harper ^ that he could harp 
thaet se wudu wagode'* for tham swege," and wilde deor'* 
that the wood moved for the sound^ and wild beasts 
diaer woldoa" to-iraan" and standan" swilce" hi tdme" 
there would to-run and stand as-if thet/ tame 
waeron, swa stille, thedh hi menn*" oththe** hundes** with* 
were, so stilly though them men or hounds againsi 

* G^n. of definite article, used as third personal prononc. 
** Habban, to have ; he hcefth, he hath. 

■* Bmthe^ twithoTy moUhosty much, more, most ; adv. from mith^ .»trong. 

•• One-like, unique, singular. 

" Wif wife, woman; neuter bj termination. 

•♦ See Note 18. "• Then, when, as. 

" Int onginnan; pret ongan; partia ongunnen. The root is retain- 
ed in our word begin (from beginnan). 

" Man or mon ; the same as the French on ; English, <yfie (as, ** one 
would think **) ; German, man. In Anglo-Saxon, man^ or rather mann^ 
signifies also a man ; gen. manner; plur. nom. menn (regularly manna*) : 
gen. manna ; dat manmun, 

^ Infinitive : having in the pret sin^. tcegde^ Bade ; pi. tasdon, 

*• Be^ bi, pi'eposition with dat. : signifying by, beside, of, for. 

* Irregular spelling; see another spelling of the word above. 
" Or meahte, might ; from magan (whence mag) to be able. 
" Pret from wagian, to wag. 

" Hence Old English suxmgh (Chaucer) ; Scottish, nmsgh, 
•• Hardly ever meaning deer^ except in composition ; 6ei*man, thter 
** Kats and mice, and such small deer.'* — Shakspbare. 

* Willan^ tegllan, to will ; ie toUle^ I will ; MA wiU, thou wilt Pret 
le wold or wolde; thu woldest ; he wold or toolde; we, ge, Ai, woldon, 

^ Example of a compound form, greatly more common in Anglo-Saxoa 
than in modem English ; fi'om yman or trnan, otherwise rennan (German, 
rennen\ to run. 

^ Inf. standan ; pres. ie stande, thi, sterut or ttandest^ he stent or ttywt 
pret ic 9to(l we etodon ; paitic. geetaiiden, 

^ Adv. from twUe or wrylc (from twd^ so ; and yle, same), such. 

" PI. from tdm, tame. *• See Note 27. 

** Either^ or; whence the English other and (by contraction) or, 

•' Sing. nom. ace huvd ; gen. htmdes ; dat hunde ; plur. nom. aoa 
kundas ; gen. hunda ; dat hundum. The -ee in the plur. nom. and ao(V 
(which confounds those cases with the sing, gen.) is an irregular form, 
which became more and more frequent as t^e language decayed, and wai 
ifue of the steps towards the English. 

** Against or towards, retained in English, but with a meaning no! 
3sual in Anglo-Saxon : the Anglo-Saxon prep^ition signifying with is »i n 
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e6don,^ thaet hi lil n^ ne* onscunedon.^ Th£ saedon^ 
wetUj that they them not not shunned. Then said 
hi thaet thaes hearperes^ wif soeolde** acwelan," and hire 
they that the harper's vnfe should die^ and her 

tawle** mon" sceolde laedan" to helle.** 

§oul one should lead to Hades, 

« * * * 

7. Thd tham hearpere thd thdhte," thaet hine ndnen*' 
When to-the harper . then it-seemed^ that him of-no 
\hing&i" ne lyste^* on thisse" worulde, th4 th6hte*® he 
ikinp not Misted in this toorld, then thought he 
tbset he wolde gangan, and biddan*' thaet hi him ageafon*' 
that he would qo^ and heg that they to-him give 
eft" his wit ' * * ♦ Thfi he 

hack his wife. When he 

thfi knge and lange hearpode, thd clypode** se cyning,** and 
then long and long harped^ then called the king^ and 

^ In£ gdn or gangan ; pr«L ie gd or gange, he gcUh ; pret ie eddf^ 
we eddon ; partia gdn^ agceUt agdn, gangen (Soottish, ffang, gae, gaen). 

* Repetitioo of Degatives ; very common in Anglo-Saxon. 
^ Int an9ewuan, from 9cunian ; whence the English ihun, 
^ See Note 28. ** Gen. of hearpere, used above. 

^ See Note 2. Here, as often in Anglo-Saxon and Old English, eeealan 
is nsed, like the German §olle9% to indicate a reported or indirect redtaL 

"* Verb neut from the act ewellan or acweUafi, to kill (quell). 

»> Scottish. " See Note 27. 

*" Inf. l4Bdan or gelmdan ; pret ic kedde, geloedde ; part gelceded, gdctd, 
Ueded, lad. 

** Dat of hdl; from Hela, the goddess of death in the Norse mjthol- 

* Int thinean; prot ^A^A^tf; partic. getkkfU; an impersonal yerb^ 
Bgnifying, it seems (whence the English methinkt). ** Gen. of fid^x. 

*" Gen. of thing; an example of the origin of oar English poesessiye 
in'f. 

** Int Igttan; pret lyeie; to desire, be pleased with. Generally 
osed impersonally, as here. English, list, lueL 

" Nom. masa thee; fern, thede; neut thia, thye; plur. nom. in all 
genders^ thde, Obliaue cases very rariona 

** Int thenean (also bethenean, gethenean\ to think; pret thdhte; par* 
tioi aethdht Compare Note 65. 

*' Int hiddan; pret heed; partic heden; to beg, to bid; hence Eiig- 
tSth heade/nan. 

•• Or geafon ; subj. pret plur. from inf. gifan (or agt/afCS ; pret f< 
/*»/ 9^f^ m: ^ geafon ; pai-tia gi/en. 

" Back, again, after. 

•• Pret from inf clypian or eleopian; partic geclypod; to call, tc 
vy ; whence Old EnglVsli yelept, iclept, named. 

* Otherwise written cynigr, eyneg, and cyng. 
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cwsetib :" ** CJton" agi&n thdm esne*' his wif, fortLam** ht 
9ttid: ^ ... give to-the feUow his wife^ because he 
hi haefth geearood:^® and ssede: gif*^ he hine underbsec*^ 
her hath earned: wnd said: if he ..,, backward 
besawe,^* ihaet he sceolde forlaetan'* thaet w!f. Ac" lufe moD 
looked^ that he should lose the woman. But love om 
maeg^* swithe uneathe" forbeodan". Wei la wei !'• Hwaet! * 
n^ay very difficultly forbid: Alas! What! 

• * Thd he forth on thaet leoht com,** thd 

When he forth into the light came^ then 
besedh"' he hine underbaec, with^' thaes wtfes : thd losede" 
looked he ... backumrdy towards the woman : then was-losl 
he6 him sona." Thas" spell laerath** gehwylcne" man 
she to-him straightway. This story teacheth every man, 

" Int ctoethan ; pret ewceth ; whence Old English quoth 

** Said to be used for giving an imperative power to the infinitive of 
the yerb. An Adverb^ meaning without or beifond, from the adverb «/, out^ 

** A serf. See the roaonmission of Gurth in lyanhoe. 

^ For-t/uU ; an example of a common kind of Anglo-Saxon adverb^ 
of which we iretain some ; as^ MoAwcer, thmron, thasrin ; while we have 
formed many others on the same principle. 

^ Int eamian (or geeamian) ; pai-t geeamod. When ge- is a pre- 
fixed augment of derivative parts of the verb (as it still is usually in Ger- 
man participles) it has often been retained by the Old English in the 
softened foiin of y- or t-. 

'* Originally the imperative of gi/ant to give. 

^* The preposition undeTf and bcee^ a back ; behind backs. 

^ Inf. besedn (from aedn^ to see) ; pret ic besed/iy Otu besatoe, he besaw 
or beted^ ; hine beaedn^ to look (literally, to be-see himself, as in the 
phi*ase **to bethink himsel£") 

''* Commonly, to permit^ or forsake ; from for (prop.) and Itetan, 
to let 

^ Lost in this shape and meaning ; but supposed really the samu 
with €ec, dcy orie (also)^ which was originally the imperative Scan, to ek«i 
or add. 

w See Note 81. 

** Adv. from uueath (literally, un-ea»g) ; from un primitive (Grermaa, 
ohne^ without), and eath, easy. 

^ From /or (here negative, as the German ver-) and beddan, to bid ot 
eommand; pret bedd, bude^ bod; partio. boden, 

^* Etymology and spelling douWal ; Old English, wdl-awag ! 

"* Inf. euman ; pres. ic cwme, he cymth ; pret com ; partio. cwfMn, 
^ See Note 73. "See Note 43. 

" Loeiatiy to lose ; also, as here, to be lost^ or to perish. 

"* English, eoon. The An^lo-Siaxoa ttmu, means son. The Anglo 
Saxon, Sunne, sun : it is feminme because of Norse mythology : as moita 
moon, is, for the same reason, masculine. 

•• Used for this. See Note 69. 

^ Inf. Iceran; substantive loarey lore (Scottish, lair, tear), 

•■ Accusative^ in the indefinite form, of gehwyle, every, whatever ; 
ivom hj}f/lc^ what^ which 
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t1«aBl he hine ne be8i6" to his ealduni"* yfelum,*" swd*' th«t he 
that he ... not look to his old vices^ 90 that ht 

h! fullfremme," swfi he h! ser" dyde.** 
them prattite^ as he them be/ore did. 

8. We must not quit our Pure Mother-Tongue without glsD- 
cing at a specimen of that very singular Poetry, of which she has 
transmitted to us so many efforts. Its characteristics, hoth in 
diction and in versification, have already heen hriefly explained. 

They may be sufficiently illustrated by the few following 
verses, taken from a passage of Caedmon, which relates the de- 
Btnicdon of Pharoah's host in the Red Sea. That the nature of 
the metre may be easily perceptible, each half-coaplet is marked 
off in the original by a colon.* 

Folc waes a&red:' Flod-egsa* becw6m:' 
{The) folk was ajraid : fiood-fear come-in: 

Gastas* geomre* : Geatbn deathe-h weop :• 
Ghosts murmuring gave (the) death-whoop: 
Woldon here^ bleathe: Hamas' finden: 
Would (the) host blithely homes find. 
A'c behmdan beleac:* Wyrd" mid waege: 

But behind locked [them) : Fate with (the) wave. 
Streamas st6don : Storm up-gewdt ": 
Streams stood : Storm up-went : 

■• Subjunctive. See Note 78. ■• See Note 4. 

•• Dat plar. oi yfel^ evil •' 8wi-twd, 80-a& 

" FuUfremman^ to fulfil ; from full, fiill, and fremman^ to frame. 

" Adv. earlier, ere; superlative, cerst, soonest^ eret^ first. 

*• Infin. c{(^ to do; pres. ic 46; thu dUt, he deth or d6th, we d6th, 
pfet. ic dyde^ thU dydeH, he dyds or did, we dydon ; partia ged6n ; imperat 
UihO. 

' Meard, Old English. 

* Egea is a rare word, and here obscurely used. 

* From hecuman (whence English become), to enter, to happen. 

* Nom. sing, gtut ; Scottish, ghaiat 

* German, jammer ; Scottish, yammer, 

* A fresh instance of the true Saxon form of our modem wh-. 

* Heer, German. * Nom. sing, hdm; gen. homes; Scottish, Aome 

* In£ beiucan; partic. beloeen. 

'^ Old English and Scottish, weird; "The weird sisters."— i/ac(0<A. 
* Int gewUan^ to depart 

* Thorpe's ** Csdmon's Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Hoi) 
dcripturea^ with an English Translation, Notes, and a Verbal Index," 1889 
0onybear6*8 "Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.** 1820. 
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Weollon" wael-benna:" Wtte-rad'* gif&y\'^ 

Rolled corpses (of) men : {the) punishment-roJ fell 
SeSh of heoTonum :'• Hand-weorc Godes." 
hiph from heavenSy handiwork of- God, 

" Pret of weallan, to spring or boil up , weall, %Byll, or will^ a well 

" Wed (German, wamstatt, a battle-field), slaughter ; thence a dear 
bod jr. BenK, a man (rare^ 

^ Sabatantives were compounded together in Anglo-Saxon, as freely 
as in modem German. The wite (Scotti^i for blame) was the fine paid to 
the community by a murderer. 

** In£ feallan ; pret feoU^ gefeol ; partio. gefealUn, 

^ Dat plur. of keofon ; derived from heafen, partie. of hMan, to raise, 
to heave. Another derivative is heAfodt a head. 

^ Ood, the Holy Name, (with short vowel,) from the adjective gdd, 
<!Ood. Inversely, tna/n in Ajiglo-Sazon is used derivatively to i 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE SEMI-SAXON PERIOD 

A.D. 1066— A D. 1250. 

TBANSmON OF THE SAXON TONGUE INTO THE ENGLISH. 

. ^aracter ci th« Langaage in this Stage— Dnratton of the Period.— 8. The kln«1a of 
Corruptions — Illoatrated bv Examples.— 8. Extract from the Saxon Chronicle 1>ans> 
lated and Analyzed— 4. Layamon*s Brnt — Analyals of Ita Langnage— OomparUoi 
arlth Language of the Chronicle.— fi. Extract from Layamon Tranalated and An» 
lyzed. 

1 We are next to watch the ADglo-Saxon language at the ear- 
bx3^ stages in that series of mutations, by which it passed into 
the Modem English. 

When these began, it is not possible to say with precision. 
It cannot have been much later than the Norman Conquest : it 
may have been a centuiy earlier, and probably was so. Our 
manuscripts show some tokens of them ; and, as there is reason 
to believe, they appeared soonest in the Northern Dialect. 

At present it may suffice for us to know, that the changes a»- 
Bumed, in succession, two very distinct types, marking two eras 
quite dissimilar. 

First came a period throughout which the old language was 
palpably suffering disorganization and decay, without exhibiting 
any symptoms which the most intelligent observer could, at the 
time, have interpreted as presaging a return to completeness and 
consistency. This was a Transition-era, a period of confusion, 
alike perplexing to those who then used the tongue, and to those 
who now endeavour to trace its vicissitudes. The state of chaos 
came to an end about the middle of the thirteenth century, a lit/- 
tle earlier, or a little later. One of our best antiquaries sets down 
ts close as occurring about the year 1230.* These approximate 
dates give it a duration of nearly two centuries from the Con- 
quest It is to this stage of the language that our philologers 
now assign the name of Semi-Saxon. 

With it, in the meantime, our business lies. We shall after- 
wards study the second era, that period of Re-construction, dur 
mg the whole of which the language may correctly be described 
•s English* 

* Sir Frederick Madden; in bis Edition of Layamon's Brut; 1847. 
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2. Let a classical scholar imagine a case like this. In tlio 
Dark Ages of Italy, when the Latin was spoken barbarously, and 
the new language had not yet come into being, an ill-educated 
Roman monk endeavors to chronicle the calamities of the Eter- 
nal City, duly remembering those of h\a own convent The ety- 
mology and syntax of a complex language, whose rules he had 
never studied, will fare badly in his hands. The forms of the 
Latin verb, for instance, will be prodigiously simplified, the per- 
sonal pronouns being carefully prefixed to prevent mistakes : and, 
this precaution having been taken, *• no« scripsi" will seem quite 
as good as " nos scripsimus." The troublesome government of 
the prepositions, too, will be escaped from, as soon as it has be- 
come the fashion to give nouns no case but one ; and ^ sub mons" 
may, perhaps, be forced to do duty both for "sub monte" and 
" sub montem." The genders of substantives, again, will often 
be used wrongly, in a language which deteniiines these chiefly 
bv the endings of the words. The vocabulary itselfj although it 
will hold out longer than the grammar, cannot answer all the 
demands which an ill-instructed writer has to make on it Our 
Roman annalist may, when he is lamenting the mischief wrought 
by Totila the Goth, recollect, for some idea he has, no fit word 
but one which had been let fall by the barbarian troops in their 
occupation of the city, and had taken root on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

Now, although this was not in all points what happened in 
Italy, it was, substantially, the earliest part of the process by 
which the Anglo-Saxon tongue passed, through a state of ruin, 
into the regular English. The later parts of the Saxon Chronicle 
were composed exactly in the circumstances of the imaginary case ; 
and some of the results are close parallels to those which are 
there figured. The language written is nothing else than un- 
grammatical Anglo-Saxon, inflection and syntax being alike fre- 
quently incorrect ; and the leading solecisms are plainly such as 
must have been current in the time of the writers, being the ru- 
diments of forms which soon became characteristic features in 
the infant English. The introduction of new words from Norman 
roots is rare ; but some of the instances are curious. We cannot 
suppose the poor monk of Peterborough, writing in the twelfth 
century, to have forgotten his native word for " peace." But, in 
registering the death of Henry the First, he disdained to bestow, 
on the quiet which that able king enforced throughout England^ 
.he sacred name which suggested the idea of freedom.* 

• Pface ID Anglo-Saxon i&Jrith (Germ. /n«fc) ; Free is fnd or/rid . 
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3. The passage which will illustrate for us this state of things, 
h from the SaxoD Chronicle. It occurs in a frightful descriptioD 
of the miseries inflicted on the peasantry by the nobles, during 
.the disturbed reign of Stephen. Therefore it must have been 
written after that king's death ; though it bears the date of 1137.* 

nt swencten* the* wrecce" men of the land* mid castel- 
They oppressed the turetched men of the land with castle- 
weorcea.* Thd the castles* waren^ maked,' thd fylden* 
works. When the castles were made, then filled 
hi mid yvele men.*" Thfi namen** hi th£-* men the 

(key (them) with evil men. Then took they the men whom 

^ Infin. neencan, to vex, fatigne, labour ; old Englieh, noink, need by 
MiltoD. The preterite plural retains its final sjllable, but not purely: it 
should be moenetoH, This -en for nm was one of the most peiToanent of 
the changes. 

* The Undeclined article, formerly used often for the Declined, was 
DOW used almost alwayai 

' Should be wreccan. The writer has lost one of the nicest distinc- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon, that between the Definite and the Indefinite 
forms of tlie adjective (as in modem German). 

* The Noramative for the Dative lande. The monk has forgotten the 
• regimen of the praposition, or did not know the declension, or never 

thought of the matter. An old Anglo-Saxon, indeed, would have used 
the ffenitive of land without a preposition. 

*^ Hei-e the Dative plural weorcum is lost^ and the Nominative used 
instead. 

' A double corruption. (1.) Caxtel should have been declined in one 
of the peuter forms, which gives the nominative plural like the nomina* 
tive singular. (2.) The masculine form which the monk attempts to fol- 
low, should have its nominative plural in -om. See the Extract from 
Alfi^d, Note 42. Observe further, that the simplest of the masculine 
declensions of the Anglo-Saxon (which is exemplified in the note just ro- 
ferred toX was the one that lingered longest^ and founded our English 
possessive and plural. 

' For toaran. See Note 1. 

* For maeod or gemacod; from inf. macian. 

* See Note I. 

■• Nominative for Dative both in substantive and adjective. 

^' See Note I. The word is from vat niman (German, nehmen\ still 
preserved in thieves' sUng, and in the name of Shakftpeai*e*s Corporal 
Nym. 

'^ An accusative plural, not unauthorized by older use. 

but some of their derivatives seem to interchange meanings. "Peac€ 
'paii, Norman, the modem paix\" says the monk, in summing up i\t 
Maracte* of the king, " peace he made for man and beast" 

* Ingram's ' *3axon Chronicle, with an English Translation," 1828. 
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Li wfinden^* thaet ani** g6d hefden," b6the*' be nihtes" 
they thought that any goods {th£y) had, both by night 
and be daeies." Me** henged*" up bi the f^t,** and 

and by day. (Some) men hanged (they) up by the feet, and 
Bmoked** heom mid ful*' smoke :•* me dide** cnotted** 

smoked them with foul smoke : (some) men did (they) knotted 
Birenges abutan here*' haeved," and writhen** to-thaet'* it** 
strings aJbout their h^iod, and twisted till it 

gsede** to the hsernes." 
went to the brain. 

4. Our cursory survey of the Semi-Saxon brings us now to 

" See Note 1. From inf. toenan ; ic wene^ I ween fold English). 
" For dnig or cenig ; the Terminating Consonant aroppeci 

* For hfefdon : See Note 1. Irregularities of spelling are constant ir 
the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of all ages. 

* The original of both (Scottish, baith) ; but the pure Anglo-Saxon is 
(adjective) bd^ begm^ or bdtwd (both-two). 

^ Meant as a Genitive of niht : a praiseworthy attempt at grammar. 
(1.) niht seems to have properly nihte in the genitive. (2.) Be or bei 
should have had a dative nikte. The word nihteit, by night (like modern 
German), used adverbially, would have been good Anglo-Saxon. 

" For dceget^ genitive of dcpg ; should have been the dative, daege : 
See Note 17. Good Anglo-Saxon is daget, by day. 

*• Very common in Semi-Saxon MSS., for man or men, 

■• A very instructive example of innovations. The irregular verb hdn^ 
to hang, has in pret ic heng, we hengon. Our monk and his contempor.v- 
riesj (1.) seem to have formed a new infinitive, such as hengan ; (2.) they 
have made from it a regular preterite henged (more correctly hengede) ; 
(8.) they have then dropped the plural termination, which would have 
given hengedoH. This loss of the Ladt Syllable in the Plui'als is especially 
noteworthy. For it is a decided step towards English. 

** Sing, fdt ; plur. fdta^ or sometimes fet ; see also Note 4. 

" Inf. tmedean^ wndciany or smiean (Scottish, smeek) ; pret ic smede 
we rnnuctm. Tlie plural -on is lost ; See Note 20. 

•• The adjective robbed of its cases should be d«t fiUum. 

■* SfHedee, smece, or smice, dat. 

•* Flui-al termination lost; See Note 20. For the verb, see Alfred, 
Note 94. 

*• For cnottede ; Plural of adjective lost 

■^ For hira or heora; see Alfred, Note 11. 

■• Correctly, heafod. Grammar right, (perhaps by accident,) abutan^ 
taking an accusative, and the noun having the nominative and accusatiy- 
alike. 

» Inl ttrithan (English, wrUhs); See Note 1. 

* To-thcet, for oth^ or some such word : unusual. 

•* Correctly, hit See Alfred, if ote 11. Another approach to English 
•s An attempt to inflict an irregular verb regularly. For the vert 
•ee Alfreil, Note 44* 

" A noun singular ; perhajMi not old Anglo-Saxon, (Scottish, AariM.) 
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Layaroon's Metrical Chronicle, the " Brut," ipvhich belougs to tlie 
end of the twelfth century, or the beginning of the thirteenth. 

The editor of the poem has subjected its language to a mas- 
terly analysis, the chief results of which are easily understood, and 
provide very valuable materials for those who study the early 
history of our English tongue. 

We have to take account, first, of the words constituting the 
vocabulary; and, secondly, of the manner in which th^se aie 
dealt with when they are combined in sentences. 

The Vocabulary is especially instructive. Written a century 
and a half after the Norman Conquest, the Brut has hardly any 
words that are not Anglo-Saxon. Containing more than diirty- 
two thousand lines, it has not, in the older of its two manuscripts, 
so many as fifty French words, although we include in the list 
new words taken through that tongue from the Latin ; and, of 
those which it has, several had been introduced earlier, being 
found in the Saxon Chronicle. In a more recent text, supposed 
to belong to the reign g( Henry the Third, about thirty of the 
French words are retained, and upwards of forty others are 
added. 

We have thus decisive proof of an assertion, which we found 
reason to believe when we reviewed the literature of the Norman 
period. The immediate effects of the Conquest, even on the Vo- 
cabulary of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, were by no means so consi- 
derable as they were once believ^ to have been. 

In respect of Etymology and Syntax, again, Layamon's devia- 
tions fi-om the Anglo-Saxon are set down for us in several arti- 
cles ; and of them we may take, first, those (and the proportion 
is surprisingly large) of which it happens that instances have oc- 
curred to us in our short extract from the Saxon Chronicle. 

First : There is a general disregard of Inflections in the sub- 
stantives : and Masculine forms are given to neuters in the plural 
Indeed, the inflections of the Anglo-Saxon nouns were so com- 
plex, that our grammars are not yet quite at one in describing 
them. Instances, which have just been noted in the Chronicle^ 
lead us towards this very important fact; that the declension 
which lingered longest was the simplest of those that had been 
used for Masculine Substantives, a declension giving a genitive 
singular in -e^r, and a nominative plural in -as. The plural end- 
ing was, as we have seen, corrupted into -es ; the declension^ 
to changed, then usurped the place of the more difficult ones 
in a great majority of the most common words ; and tliis was 
the foundation of our modem genitive in \ and of our plural ii 
$01 es. 
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Secondly : There was a like disregard of Gender, which hai 
in most instances been fixed by termination, according to nilea 
both difficult and uncertain, like those which still perplex learn- 
ers, in the continental Gothic tongues. Not only were the names 
of things without life masculine, feminine, or neuter, according 
to their endings ; but some names of living creatures were neu- 
ter, the termination overbearing the meaning.* Confusion was 
inevitable in a time when the language was neg.ected : and a 
very obvious remedy presented itself^ after a while, in our mod- 
em rule of determining all genders by the signification of the 
words. 

Thirdly : The Definite and Indefinite Declensions of Adjec- 
tives are confounded ; and the Feminine terminations of adjec- 
tives and pronouns are neglected. We have seen, in the Chron- 
icle, the inflectional terminations of the adjectives disappearing 
altogether ; although some of these did not altogether lose their 
hold for many generations.! 

Fourthly : There is an occasional use of the Weak preterites 
and participles of verbs, (the forms which our grammarians have 
been accustomed to call Regular,) instead of the Strong or Irreg- 
ular forms. 

Fifthly : There is a constant substitution of -en for -on m the 
Plurals of Verbs ; and the final •€ is often discarded. 

Sixthly : There is great unceilidnty in the Govemnient of 
Prepositions. 

Having already encountered all the corruptions thus enumer- 
ated, we have really few others to learn, and none that are nearly 
so important A few there are, however, which throw light on 
the formation of the new tongue. 

Besides the article an (still used also as a numeral, and de- 
clined ), our other article a now appears, being used as indeclin- 
able, and prefixed to consonants, as with us. The gender of nouns, 
pretty correct in the earlier text, is less so in the later ; and the 
feminine is often neglected altogether. In respect of pronouns, 
the accusative him for hine^ (already traceable in the Chronicle,) 

♦ Thus, wi/f a woman, was neuter. The word was not promoted to 
the dignity of real gender till it was compounded in ufi/-man (Iitei*ally, a 
female-man)^ whence conies wnnavi, 

+ "All the indefinite inflections of toe adjective may be found in the 
tnaiiuscripts of the thirteenth century; but there is much inconslBtency 
in the manner of using them, and that sometimes even in the same nan 
Tiscript. The only inflections (of the adjective) which survived long 
enough to affect the language of Chauder and his c<»r»t,em|K)raii*^«, wcw 
those of the nominative and genitive plural." Guest: in the Tianwio 
tions of the Philological Society; vol. i. : 1844. 
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appears frequently in the later text ; and in it, too, the relative 
takes the undeclined form woche, instead of the older while or 
vfulc. The conjugation of verbs is generally that of the Anglo- 
Saxon, with the exceptions already noted : but it suffers also cer- 
tain other changes, which lead us fast towards English. The 
preposition to is inserted before infinitives ; the common infinitive 
termination -an is changed into -e» ^as bkewise elsewhere the 
final -a into -e) ; the fmal -n of the mfinitive is omitted, some- 
times in the earlier manuscript, and generally in the later ; and 
a difficult gerundive form in -nne or n6, ( which has not happened 
to occur to us,) is indeed retained, but is confounded with the 
present participle in -nde^ the original of our participle in 'ing, 

5. A few lines of the Brut, with the scantiest annotation, may 
suffice to exemplify these remarks, and serve, in some degree, 
as a ground of comparison with the older diction of the Chronicle. 

Our extract is from the account of the great battle of Bath 
in which the illustrious Arthur is said to have signally discomfits 
ed the Saxons. The semi-stanzas are separated by colons.* 

Ther weoren Saexisce men: folken' alre^ sermest;' 
Tliere were Saxon men of-folks all most-wretched; 
And th£ Alemainisce men : geomerest^ aire leoden f 
And the Alemannish men saddest of-all nations. 
Arthur mid his sweorde : fseie-ecipe' wurhte : 
Arthur with his sword death-work torought. 
Al that he smat to : hit wes sone^ fordon : 
All that he smote to, it wa^ soon done-for. 
Al waes the king abolgen :' swa bith' the wilde bar : 
All vxis the king enraged, as is the wild boar. 
* * * * 

Thd isseh Arthur: athelest** kingen:'* 
When saw Arthur, noblest of-kings, 



* Ealra (sometimes alr€L) is the correct genitive plural of etdl or aXk 
' Literally, poorest ( German). * See Cieamon, Note 5. 

* For Uoda ; from leod ( German, leute). 

* Literally, fey-thip ; Anglo-zSaxon, fmge; Scottish fey. See Ony 
Afannering. 

' For •ofio. • Good Anglo-Saxon from inf. ahelgan. 

* Good Anglo-Saxon. The verb Wn, to be, gives, in the present, ie 
b^d, th^ hyxt, he hyth ; and wetan, to be, gives ie eom, thu earty he is, 

^ Superlative from the Anglo-Saxon, cethel or ethel ( German edel), 
" The error marked in Note 1. 

* Madden's Layamon, ill 468-471 ; the text of the older manuscript 
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Wbar** Colgrim at-«tod : and «c stal'* wrohte! 
Where Colgrim atstood^ and eke place worked^ 
Tha clupede the king: kenliche lude: 
Then called the king, keenly hud : 

NQ him is al swd there gat: ther he*^ thene hul wat: 

iVbiff to-him is all as to-lhe goat^ where, she the hUl keeps, 

Thenne cumeth the wulf wilde : touward hire winden :*• 

Then comes the wolf wild^ toward her tracks : 

Theh the wulf heon'* line: buten telcimane:'' 

Though the wolf be one^ without all company^ 

And ther weoren in dne loken : fif hundred gaten : 

And there were in one fold Jive hundred goats, 

The wulf heom to iwiteth :^' and alle heom abiteth: 

2%e wolf them to eometh, and all them biteth. 
* * * • 

Ich am wulf^ and he is gat : the gume'* seal beon faie : '* 
/ am wolf and he is goat: the man shall be fey I 

^ Modem spelling, for hvh, 

^ H«nce fiaU; perhaps here it means ^^A<; whence gtalieart, brarei 

^ The word gat is firet used correctly as feminine, being joined with 
there : and then it b held as masculine, being represented by he. But^ 
possibly, he may be a corruption for the feminine hed, which seems to 
have sometimes taken that form in the later dialect of the west. See 
Transactions of the Philological Society: vol L p. 279 : 1844. 

^ A noun from ynndan^ to wind or twine. 

^ Plural of subjunctive; wrongly used for singular. 

^ From man; as the Old English and Scottish word, menye or nmnye^ 
a company. 

* WUan, to depart »• Anglo-Saxon, guma. "•See Note 6. 

The passage, with a translation, is also in Quest's ** Hlsiory of Ei^lidh 
Rhythms^* vol il IStfbb 
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1. Escaping from the perplexities of the Semi-Saxon, we havQ 
reached an era in which the language may reasonably be called 
English. The principles in respect of which our modem speech 
deviates from its Germanic root, now begin to operate actively. 

Some of the changes which have already been observed by 
as, suggest and illustrate these principles : others may seem to 
lead us away from them. The primary law is exemplified by very 
many of the words we have analyzed. It is this. 

The Anglo-Saxon, like the Latin, though not to the same ex- 
tent, was rich in inflections : a given idea being denoted by a 
given word, many of the modifications of that idea could be ex- 
pressed by changes in the form of the word, without aid from any 
ether words. In the course of the revolution, most of the inflec- 
6m& disappeared. Consequently, in expressing the modifications 
nf an idea denoted by a given word, the new language has often- 
est to join with that word other words denoting relations. 

Such a change occurs when the inflections of a Latin verb 
have their place supplied by auxiliary verbs, and those of the 
noun by prepositions. It is exemplified when the genitive ^ Romso* 
6 
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18 translated into the French "De Rome," and ^^Nos araavinms" 
into " Nous avons aim6." 

The first step of it has been exemplified, again and again, in 
the Semi-Saxon passages which we have analyzed. If we were 
to try the experiment of blotting out, in our extracts, every word 
that has not had its inflection corrupted, we should find that very 
few words indeed were left. Sometimes a word has lost its in 
fleeted part, and, along with it, the idea expressed by the inflec- 
tion. Many words which originally had diverse inflected termi- 
nations have all been made to end alike, the inflection thus coming 
to signify nothing. Perhaps, also, it may have occurred to some 
readers, that the verbs had suffered less alteration than the sub- 
stantives and adjectives. If we have made this remark on the few 
words contained in our specimens, we had better not lose sight 
of it It will immediately appear to be true universally. 

2. We now enter on the period of Re-construction, which 
may be described as extending from the middle of the thirteenth 
century through the fourteenth and fifteenth. The language of 
those two hundred and fifty years may be called Old English. 

It first appears in a state so equivocal, that we may be in 
clined to doubt whether it deserves to be called English at all. 
But when we leave it, at the close of this period, it has assumed 
a shape really diflerent in no essential feature from the English 
of modem times. The critic to whom we owe our dissection of 
Layamon's Semi-Saxon has proposed, for the sake of convenience, 
to arrange this new development of the tongue in two successive 
stages. The first of these, reaching for a century from his ap- 
proximate date of 1230, he calls Early English. He gives the 
name of Middle English to the speech of the period between 
1330 and 1600. 

It is not possible to fix on any point of time, at which the 
distinction between the two stages is clear on both sides. Nor, 
though we disregard dates, is the line between the two marked 
very deeply, at all its points, by internal characteristics. Yet 
there are evident steps of progress, which may aptly be denoted 
by the use of the two descriptive terms. 

EARLY ENGLISH. 

8. As our usher into the region of the Early English, we maj 
accept the fine poem of "The Owl and the Nightingale," already 
described when we were introduced to the poetry of the Noniian 
period. It occupies a doubtful position, both in the character of 
Its language and in respect of its date, which perhaps should ii>)1 
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be carried forward so fju- as even the bediming of the fourteenth 
century. 

Still it shows so near an approach to intelligible English, that 
our specimen may be risked without a f>ill translation. 

4. It will, perhaps be obvious, when the extract has been 
read, that there is now a distinct change in order as well as in 
structure. There are not a few remnants of inflection, with many 
symptoms of its retiiement, and of the accompanjring abbrevia- 
tions. The passage shows clearly one of the features usually in- 
sisted on as charactenstic of the earliest stage of the new tongue ; 
namely, that the Anglo-Saxon vowUs -a, •«, -«, in final syllables, 
are all of them represented by -e. The final -n of the infinitive 
verb is beginning to disappear ; and the infinitive and the noun, 
thus ceasing to be distinguishable by form, aUke dropped also, in 
no long time, the final voweL It diould be observed, however, 
that here, when the final -e represents any vowel of the older lan- 
guage, it ought to make a syllable, and be reckoned in the ac- 
centual scanning of the line.* 

Hule,* thu axest' me, (ho' seide), 
Gif ich* kon* eni other dede, 
Bute* singen in sumer tide, 
And bringe blisse^ for" and wide. 
Wi* axestu'® of crafUs" mine ? 
Betere is min on*' than alle thine. 
And lyst, ich telle the ware-vore." 
— Wostu" to-than" man was i-boro ?" 



9 



Owl; Anglo-Saxon, iUe. s Vulgar English. 

8hs. The word is almost pure Anglo-Saxon. 

* For f^ I : already met with in Layamon. 

* Know, from Anglo-Saxon ; English con. 
' Bui ; Anglo-Saxon preposition, butan, 

* Anglo-Saxon dative ; the final -e used as a distinct syllable. 

■ Far; Anglo-Saxon, /<Jor. • Why; Anglo-Saxon. hwL 

* Atkett thou ; an unessential contraction. 

" CraflM, arts; Anglo-Saxon, crmft; plur. eraftca, * Ona. 

" Wherefore, ** WoHest thouf knoweat thouf 

* To^hat ; than, a form of the dative of the article ; used also in An- 
glo^xon as relative and demonstrative. 

* Bttrn; Anglo-Saxon, geboren^ from heran, 

* Here, and in subsequent extracts, the vowel, both final and in the 
middle of words, is marked (••), when the syllable in which it oceura 
«liould be taken account of in the prosody, and is likely to be overlooked. 
The text of the extract is chiefly from Wright's edition, (Percy Society,) 

Ta^s. 
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To tharA*' lliaae" of hovene-riche," 

Thar** ever is song and murhthe" i-liche.* 

* * * • * 

Vor-thi" men singtji** in boli ohirche, 
And clerkfBs ginneth** songds wirche ;•• 
That man'^ i-theneh6^ bi Shq sonee. 
Wider" he shall : and Ihar bon" longe, 
That he the murhtbe ne vorgete,** 

Ac thar-of thenchd and bigete.'* 

• * * * * 

Hi" riseth up to'* midel nichte. 
And singeth of the hovene iihte ; 
And prostes" up6** l<»ide'^ singeth, 
Wane*' the liht of daid ^ringeth ; 
And ich bom" help* wat** I mai; 
Ich singS mid^* bom niht and dai! 

6. The Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, which in our liter* 
ary review was referred to the close of the thirteenth centuiy, baa 
commonly been received, and very frequently quoted, as an indis- 
putable specimen of Early: English, and perhaps the oldest that 
can be assigned to a fixed date. 

Instead of quoting from it, we will take our specimen from 
one of the pieces contained in a collection of Monkish Legends, 
which have plausibly been attributed to the same author, and are 
at all events very like his Chronicle in style. The stoiy mixes up 
devotion, history, and romance, in a manner which seems to us 
very odd, but is quite common in our old literature. 

A young Loudon citizen, going on pilgrimage to the Holy 

"The; Anglo-Saxoo thare. See Alfred, Note 16. 
^ The dative termiuatioo here writteo, but Dot sounded; oompare 
Note 7. 

^ Heaven-kingdom. 

• Where; AjighvSaxon, M^er, demonstrative and relative 
•» Mirth. " Like (obscure). " Therefore. 

** The termmation -th in the plurals of pre& indie, is Anglo-daxon. 
" Begin. *• To toork. " Anglo-Saxon for one ; French, or. 

" Think; subjunctive. " Whith£r ; Anglo-Saxon, Awftitfr. 

• There may-be ; beon, Anglo-Saxon; plural of subjunctive for sin^-o 






Forget ; subjunctive. " Seek : Anglo-Saxon, begitan. 

See Alfred, Noie 11. ^ AL 

Priests; Anglo-Saxon, or^xt " l/pon, •* Land 

Whrn ; Anglo-Saxon, hwamne. 

Anglo-Saxon, heom ; see Alfred, Note 11. 

iVhat; Anirlo-Suxon huHBt. " See Alfred. Note 4». 
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Land, was taken prisoner by the Saracens. The daughter of hia 
master fell in love with him ; and when he had made his escape, 
eloped to follow him. With no syllable of European speech but 
the one word "^ London," she found her way from Jerusalem into 
England, and was found by her lover, searching for him through the 
street in which he lived. She was, of course, christened and mar- 
ried to him ; and their son was the celebrated Thomas k Becket 
The following are a few of the opening lines in the Legend 
which celebrates the ambitious saint and martyr. The measure 
is the common metre of the psalms, the four lines being here 
written in two, and the break mdicated, as before, by a colon. It 
wiU not escape notice that we now begin to encounter French 
words^ almost always expressing ideas which had become familiar 
to the people through their Norman masters.* 

Gilbert was Thomas fader name : that tru6 was and god. 
And lovede God and holi churche : siththe' he wit understod. 
The croic^' to the holie lond : in his yunghede* he nom,^ 
And mid on* Richard, that was his man : to Jerusalem com. 
There hi* dude^ her6^ pdrynage :* in holi sted^-® £E»te ; 
So that among the Sarazyns : jmome" hi were atte laste^ 
Hi and other Cristene men : and in strong prisoun^' ido," 
In meseise^^ and in pyne ynough : of hunger and chile alsOy 
For fill other half yer :" greate pyne hi hadde and schame, 
In die Princes hous of the lawe : Admiraud^* was his name. 
Ac Gilbert of London : best gracA" haddd there> 
Of the Prince and alU his: among alle that ther were, 
For olt6 al in feter6s: and in other bende,*' 

The Prince he served* atte mete : for him thocht*" hende.*® 

. * * * * , • * 

* Bifie€, • French, instead of die An^lr#-Saxon, rdd, rood. 

' Youth. The Anglo-Saxon terminatioo -hed eiTes our -hood. 

* Took; see Saxoi Chronide, Note 11. ^ One, 

* Tkeif; tee Alfred, Note 11. 

* Se« Alfred, Note 94.; the « for y occurs in Layamoo, and is said to 
beloDgto a western dialect 

''Their; see Alfred, Note ll. • Pilgrimage; French, 

* Places. " Taken ; see Note 4. 

" French ; found in lAyamon, second text ^ Ihne, put 

** MtMoee ; perhaps French. 

* (Hher-haif-year ; \.e.a year and a half; good modem German. A 
parallel Teutonism is the Scottish half -nine ocfock, lor half-paet eighL 

^ French ; in Layamon, second text '' .French. 

* Bandt. * See Alfred, Note 66. " Dexterous, handy. 

» Mack's ** Life and Martyrdom of Thomaa Beket f (Percy Society ;) 1 846 
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And nameliclid** thurf** a maid : that this Gilbert lovede fastei 

ThePnnce's douchter Admiraud : that hire hurte** al upe** 

him caste. 

****** 

And eschtfi*^ him of Engfilonde : and of the manere there, 

And of the lyf of Oristene men : and what here bileve" were. 

The manere of Eng^londe : this Gilbert hire tolde fore, 

And the toun het** Londone : that be was inne* ibore,* 

And the bileve of Oristene men : tnis blisse withouten ende, 

In hevene schal here medd*® beo : whan hi schuUe henn6'' 

wende.** 

****** 

' Ich wole,*^ heo seidS, " al mi lond : leve for love of the, 
.And Oristene womman become : if thu wolt spousi** me." 

MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

6. That new stage of the language, which has been called 
Middle English, presents itself quite unequivocally in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. It was used by Ohaucer and 
Wycliffe : we read it at this day in passages of our noblest poetry, 
and in our first complete translation of die Holy Scriptures. 

Thus interesting as the organ both of inventive genius and of 
divine truth, it is, in all essentials, so like io our own every-day 
speech, that there is hardly any thing except the antique spelling, 
(capricious and incorrect in all our old books, besides being un- 
usual,) to prevent any tolerable English scholar from understand- 
ing reieuiily almost every word of it. Further, it has peculiarities 
so well marked as to make it easily distinguishable in every par- 
ticular in<;tance, both iiom the forms of the tongue that are much 
older, and from those taat are perfectly modernized. Yet our 
philologers are not quite agreed in their way of describing it 

The truth is this. On the one hand, this form of our lan- 
guage is easily understood ; because the foundations of the gram- 
matical system which rules In Modem English had been immova- 
bly laid, and were by all gixxi writers regularly built on. On 
the other hand, its exact cha^ acter i^ not easily analyzed ; because 
now, more perhaps than in any preceding period, the modes di 
speech werii rapidly undergoing transformation in minor points. 

•* Etpeeially. " Thrwigh, " Heart, •* Upon. 

» Asked " Belief. ^Hight, was ealfed; see Alfred, Note 18 
■ /n, in it • ■• Born. " Meed, reward 

" Anglo-Saxon, heona, heonan, hence. 
" Wend to go ; still in use. •• WUl. 

** Infinitive in -if-ie, or -y; found in Layamon, and held to be a tokta 
5f western dialect 
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riiere still lingered vestiges of the antique, which could not but 
very soon melt away. Altboug^h, of the Anglo-Saxon forms which 
the men of this generation inherited, many were immediately 
dropped, many others were still retained after they had lost their 
old significance : the step which still remained to be taken, was the 
Hbandoning of the forms which had thus become useless. Ex- 
amples are the vowel-endmgs, no longer indicative of difference 
in gender or declension. It is observable, likewise, that writers 
evidently had not yet become aware, how thorough a remodelling 
of arrangement was called for by the new forms which the nouns 
had assumed. 

A few specific features should be noticed. In the first place, 
the Anglo-Saxon rules for the Gender of Substantives having, as 
we have seen, been long applied with great caprice and uncer- 
tainty, the principle of fixing gender by termination was now de- 
serted altogether. All names of things without life were, as ever 
afterwards, treated as neuters. The Semi-Saxon Infinitive in -en 
was sometimes retained ; sometimes the final -n was dropped, as 
it soon was always ; and this step was speedily followed by the 
dropping of the •€, which had then become of no use. Another 
change now ffrew common in the Plurals of the Present Indica- 
tive. These had ended in -ath, afterwards in -eth (or in -e^ in the 
northern Semi-Saxon, as, " We hopes "). They now passed into 
-en, though not always.* 

One other change, and that a mighty one, now affected the 
Vocabulary. This, as we learned long ago, was the age during 
which began in earnest the naturalizing of words from the French. 
The innovations which the terrors of the Norman lash had been 
powerless to enforce, were voluntarily adopted by the literary 
men, admiringly emulous of the wealUi of expression offered by 
their foreign poetical models. There is only a slight introduction 
of French words in such books as Piers Plowman, appealing to 
national and practical interests, and expressly designed for circu- 
lation among the mass of the people. But Chaucer's poems, and 
Oower's, are studded all over with them : and the style of these 
&vourite writera exercised a commanding influence ever after. 

In reading a few passages from Chaucer, we must take with us 
one or two rules as to his versification, a matter not yet altogether 
clear, but much less dark than it once was. We must call to 
mind, once again, the doctrine, (which cannot be too anxiously 

^ * The plural form in -th has lately been found surviving in a peculiar 
iialect occupying the barony of Forth, in the Irish county of Wexford 
rbe district was colonized by Eoglishmen, brought over by Stronglx'W in 
ifae year 1170. Transactions of the Philological Society, vol iv. I860 
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insisted on,) that here, as elsewhere in our language, the satest 
way of scanning is by the accents, not by the number of sylla- 
bles. The versification of Christabel, and that of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, are good modem examples ; indeed they are mo- 
delled on our antique poetry. This principle we should apply 
boldly, remembering that we read verses constructed in an unripe 
dialect, and in an uncritical time. If we freely run unemphatic 
syllables into each other, a manly and vigorous melody will often 
be heard in Hnes which would defy all scrupulous prosody. It is 
also important to observe, that the emphasis was by no means 
fixed on certain syllables of words with the precision of modem 
pronunciation ; that there is great vacillation in the accenting of 
many common words ; and that the accentuation of the half- 
naturalized French forms is especially capricious. The prosodial 
value of the final -e is still the great point of dissension among 
Chaucer's critics. Sometimes it is a syllable; sometimes it is 
not ; and contradictory rales have been proposed for distinguish- 
ing the cases. Perhaps tlie truth is nearly this : that gefnerally, 
tliough not always, the -e has a syllabic force when it reprei^ts 
either an old inflexion or the mute e of the French ; and (it has 
also been said) when it is an adverbial ending. Many difficult 
scannings will also be disposed of by this remark ; that the termi- 
nating -e may or should be omitted in pronunciation, when the 
next word begins with a vowel or an A.* 

7, Our first Extracts are two passages occurring in the Pro- 
logue of the Tales. They are taken from the description of th« 
Parish Priest or Parson, and that of the Squire. ' ' 

A good man was ther of religloun, 

And was a pore Persoun of a toun : 

. But riche he was of holy thought and werk. ^ 

He was also a lemed man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel truly woide preche : 

His parischens* devoutly would he teche, 

Benigne he was, and wondur diligent, 

And iu adversite ful pacient. 

* « « * 

* Parish*Amer8. The u for e which afterwards oocurs frequently in 
final Billables (as wondur for wonder) is worth noting. It exemplifies 
Uiosa intermediate sounds of unaccented vowels^ to whicl our language 
owes so many of its irregularities both in pronunciation and spelling. 

• Wright's " Canterbury Tales'* (Percy Society); the text of which i« 
follciwod in the extracts. It will be remarked that the same word is not 
always spelt exactly in the same way. This feature of the old manu 
scripts seemed worth preserving. 
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W yd was his parisch, and houses fer asondnr ;' 

But he ne lafte* not* for reyn ne* thondur, 

In sicknesse ne in meschief to visite 

The ferrest* in his parisehe, moche and Hte,^ 

Uppon his feet, and in his hond a sta£ 

This nohle ensample unto hia sobeep he gaf,* 

That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte. 

Out of the gospel he tho' wordes caughte : 

And this figure he addid yit thereto ; 

That, if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo f 

For, if a priest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wondur is a lewid man** to ruste. 

* * * * 

To drawe folk to heven by£umesse, 
By good ensample, was his busynesse : 
But" it were eny persone obstinat, 
What so'* he were, of high or lowe estat: 
Him wolde he snybbe** scharply for the nones.** 
A bettre priest I trowe ther nowher non is. 
He wajrtud after no pomp ne reverence ; 
Ne maked him a spiced conscience. 
But Crfstes love, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught; and ferst he iblwed it himselve I 



"With him* ther was his spne, a yong squyer, 

A lovyer, and a lusty bacheler; 

With lokkes cruUe* as* they were layde in presse : 

Of twenty yeer he was of age, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wondurly delyver,* and gret of strengthe. 

And he hadde ben somtyme in chivachie,* 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and in Picardie, 

' A line requiring, for the melody, a ninniDg together of unaooeDtel 
jllablcfl. ' Left, ceiMed, omitted. 

^ Two negatives; Anglo-Saxon. * Both not and nor; here nor 

* Farthest. * Great and tmalL • See Note 2. 

* An approach to those, 

^ A USod man, i. e. a layman ; very common in Old English. 

" Unless, " The rudimenta of whatsoever, 

"■ Chide; &mi1iarly, Sfvuh. 

^ For the oeeasion ; common till long after Shakspeare. 

' The Knight^ described by the poet immediately before. 

* OurUd, * Asif, * Agile ; a word common in the romaneet 
Knightly warfare, 

6* 
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And bom him wel, as in so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embrowdid* was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of fresshS floures, white and reede.' 

Syogyi^ be was, or flowtinge,* al the day : 

He was as fressh as is the moneth of May ! 

Schort was his goune, with sleeves long and wyde. 

Wel oowde he sitte on hors, and fair3 ryde : 

He cowde songes wel make and endyte, 

Justne* and eek daunce, and wel purtray and write.'* 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servysable. 

And carf " byfom" his fisuiur" at the table, 

8. Our next readings are from the Knight's Tale, the Iliad of 
the middle-age poetry of England. Palamon and Arcito, Gre- 
cian knights, have been taken prisoners by Theseus, who, as in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, is Duke of Athens. Imprisoned 
in a tower overlooking the palace gardens, they see and fail in 
love with Emilie, the sister of the Amazon queen Hippolyta. 
Their former friendship is now changed into jealousy and hate. 
Afterwards, the one escaping and the other being released, they 
encounter in a single combat, which is related with infinite spirit 
Theseus, coming to the wood in which they had met, separates 
them, and proclaims a tournament, of which the lady shall be 
the prize. The passages describing the adornment of the lists, 
and the supernatural agency whidi presides over the strife, are 
among the most strikingly beautiful in English poetry. Not less 
admirable is the touching close. A seeming accident, caused by 
the gods, destroys Arcite ; and he dies, after commending Pala- 
mon to the favour of his lady. 

The following passages contain the description of May morn- 
ing which precedes the interrupted duel, and a few verses from 
Uie last words of Arcite. 

The busy larke, raessager of daye, 
Salueth* in hire* song the morwe" gray ; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so bright, 

* Embroidered. Red. • Flutinff. 

* Jofut : for juHen ; perhsp? a mis- spelling. 

* He could both copy manuscripts and illuminate them with paintinflu 
^'Carved. ^Before, "^ Father. 

' To be pronounced in only two syllables. 

* Pure Anglo-Saxon ; used also bj Chaucer for heora. See Alfr^ 
N"ote 11. • Mom^ norrote. 
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Toat al the orient langheth of the light ; 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves* 
The silver drop^ hongyng on -the leeves. 
And Arcite, that is in tie court lyfil" 
With Theseus, his squyer principal, 
Is risen, and loketh* on the meiy day. 
And, for to doon^ his 6haervance to May, 
Reroembryng ci the poynt of his desire, 
He on his courser, stert3aig as the fire, 
Is riden into feeldes him to pleye, 
Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye. 
And to the grove, of which that I yow* toldc. 
By ^venture his wey he gan to holde ; 
To make him a garland of the greves. 
Were it of woodewynde* or hawthorn leves. 
And lowde he song agens the sonne scheene :'* 
^ May, with al ihyn floures and thy greene. 
Welcome be thou, wel faire freissche May I " 



lliis al and som, that Arcyte mostd^ dye : 
For which he sendeth after Emelye, 
And Palamon, that was his cosyn deere. 
Than seyd he thus, as ye schul' after heere. 

*^ Naught may the woful spirit in myn herte 
Declare a pojmt of my sorwes' smerte* 
To you, my lady, that I love most. 
But I byquethe the service of my gost 
To you aboven every crMture ; 
83m* that my Ijrf may no lenger dure.* 
Alias, the woo !^ Alias, the peynes stronge. 
That I for you have suffred, and so longe 1 
> Alias, the deth ! Alias, m3m Emelye'I 
Alias, departing^ of our companye I 

• QfOvet ; Anglo-Saxon nearly ; Chaucer has grove also in this paasago 

• BotjcJ ; one of the Fi-ench words which occur almost in every line; 
' Looketh; Anglo-Saxon, loeaiK 

' />j; from the Anglo-Saxon d&n. See Alfred, Note 94. 

• See Alfred, Note 7. • Woodbine ; Anglo-Saxon, wudn-hind 
■ Bright, beautiful; very common in Old English ; Anglo-Saxon, tcienej 

German, tcAon, beautiful ; related to the English shiiie. 

• Musi. * ShaU; see Alfred, Note 2. * Sorrou^s, 

• A halting line f » Since. • See Note 4. » Woe 

• Parting or dieparting. 
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Alias, myn bertes qtieen ! Alias, my wyf ! 
Myn hertes lady, ender of my lyfl 
What is this world ? What asken men to have f 
Now with his lov^, now in his colde grave 
Allone, withouten eny companye. 

Farwel, my swete ! farweL myn Emelye ! 

« •* •. * « * 

Forget not Palamon, that gehtil man!^ 
And with that word his speche fails gan :* 
For fro** his herte up to his brest was come 
The cold of deth, that him had overcome! 
And yet moreover in his armes twoo 
The vital strength is lost, and al agoo." 
Only the intellect, withouten more, 
That dwelled in his herte sik and sore, 
Gan fayl§, when the hertS felte deth. 
Dusked his eyghen^' two, and fay led breth. 
But on his lady yit he cast his ye:** 
His laste word was, " Mercy, Einelye !" 

9, Of the Prose of the fourteenth century, a very short speci 
men will suffice. It, too, will be furnished by the Canterbury 
Tales. It is the beginning of the Tale of Melibeus, describing the 
injury which the principal character in the narrative was tempted 
to avenge. 

" A yong man called Melibeus, mighty and riche, and his 
wif that called was Prudens, bad a doughter which that called 
was Sophie. Upon a day byfel, that for his desport he is went 
into the feldes him to play. His wif, and his doughter eek, hath 
he laft within his hous, Th-re of his olde foos* ban* it espyed 
and setten laddres to the walles of his hous ; and by the wyn 
dowes ben entred, and betyn* his wif^ and woundid his doughter 
with fyve mortal woundes, in fyve sondiy places; that is to 
sayn, in here feet, in here hondes, in here eeres, in here nose, and 
in here mouth ; anc lafte her for deed, and went away. 

" Whan Melibeus retoumed was into his hous, and seigh* al 
this meschief, he, lik a man mad, rendyng his clothes, gan wepe 
and crie. Prudens his wyfi as ferforth as" sche <lorste, bysought 
him of his wepyng to stynte. But not forthi* he gan to crie ever 
lenger the more. 

• Began » Fratn. " Gone. 

• ^i/M ; Anglo-Saxon, sing, eage ; plur. eagan. ^ Eye, 

• Foe», 8 Have, a Beat. * Saw, 

• Sofarfftrth a^ ; a phrase retained in the hingnage, though nnnflaal 

• Not tlierefoie^ v£^uerthele9». 
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"ThiB noble wif Pradens sofired hir housbonde for !>'' wepe 
snd crie, as for a certeyn space : and, whan she seigh hir tyme, 
sche sayd him in this wise : 'Alias, my lord!' qnod sche, 'why 
make je youre self for to be lik a foolf Forsothe it apperteyneth 
not to a wys roan, to make sudi sorwe.' " 

10. The poet Lydgate itaay represent for ns the langiiaffd 
wiitten in the first half of the fifteenth century. Yet, admirin^y 
«tudious of Chaucer, he is in style a Httle more antique than he 
should be. 

His story of ^ The Churl and the Bmi^ is imitated (he him- 
self says, rather too modestly, that it is translated) from a favour- 
ite French fabliau. It is a moral apologue. A churl or peasant 
catches a bird, which speaks to him, and implores freedom 
promising him, in return, three golden precepts of wisdom. Re- 
leased accordingly, she flies to her tree, and thence delivers 
the three lessons : first, that he should not be easy of belief in 
idle tales ; secondly, that he should never desire things impossi- 
ble; thirdly, that he should never grieve immoderately for that 
which is irrecoverably lost Then, singing and rejoicing, the bird 
taunts the man. She tells him that, in letting her escape, he 
had lost wealth which might have ransomed a mighty king; for 
that there is in her body a magical stone, we^hing an ounce, 
which makes its possessor to be always victorious, rich, and be- 
loved. The churl laments loudly. The bird, on this, reminds 
him of the three precepts, and says he has already disobeyed 
them all. In the first place, he had believed her story about 
the precious stone, which he might have known to be a down- 
right fib, if he had had wit enough to recollect, that she had de- 
scribed it as weighing an ounce, which was evidently more than 
the weight of her whole body. It is plain how he had broken 
the second and third rules, although the stone had really existed. 
Nor need we follow the poet in his anxious deduction of the 
moral : it consists in the three lessons themselves. 

The following stanzas are somewhat lame in prosody, as is usual 
with Lydgate. They describe the garden, and the bird singing in it* 

A116 the aleis* were made plajme with sond,* 
The benches turned with newe turvis* grene ; 

For to, before infinitive : long retained ; still used vulgarly. 
' AlUya, ' Satid; o for a; very commoo. ' Turfs, turwmk 

• Text from Halliweirs " Minor Poems of Dan John Lydgate ; (Peroj 
Society;) 1840. 
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Bote* herbers,' withe condite* at the honde, 
That wellid up agayne the sonne shene, 
Lyke silver stremes as any cristalle ciene : 

The burbly' wawes* in up boyling, 

Rounde as byralle* ther beamys out shynynge. 

Amyddis the gardeyn stode a fressh lawrer r* 
Theron a bird, S3mgyn^ bothe day and ny^te, 

With shynnyng fedres bnghtar than the golae weere;^* 
Whiche with hir song made hevy hertes lighte : 
That to beholde it was an hevenly sighte. 

How, toward evyn and in the dawnyng, 

8he ded her payne most amourously to synj^c 

Esperus" enforced hir cordge. 

Toward evyn, whan Phebus gan to west, 

And the braunches to hir avauntage," 
To syng hir oomplyn'^ and than go to rest : 
And at the rysing of the queue Aloest,^* 

To synge agayne, as was hir due, 

Erly on morowe the daynsterre" to salue." 

It was a verray hevenly melodye, 

Evyne and morowe to here the byrddis song, 

And the soote sugrgd armonye. 

Of uncouthe** varblys" and tunys drawen on longe. 
That al the gardeyne of the noyse rong : 

Til on a morwe, whan Tytan** shone fill clere. 

The buxid was trapped and kaute'* with a pant^re." 

11. The manner in which English was written during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century has been examined by a very 
skilful analyst ; and his account of it we may profitably adopti 
although it involves a little anticipation of the period which oui 
dterary history will next take up. 

** in following the line of our writers, both in verse and prose, 

* Sweet ; tote or 9oote uTOally printed in Cbauoer. 

• Arboura. • Conduit ; fountain, ' Modern, gurgling, 

• Waves. • Beryl, 

* Laurel; French. " Wire, * Hespertu, the eyening biai 
" An obscure lin*^ 

"* Even-gong ; the last or completing church-office of the day. 

" Alee^is; doubtful mythology. " Star. 

' Salute ; see Chaucer. " Unknown, unueual, ttrance. 

' Warflet, warblings, •• T^tan, the sun. •» Caught, ■"' Trap 
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we fiud the old obsolete English to have gone out cf use abont 
the accession of Edward the Fourth. Lydgate and Bishop Pea- 
cock, especially the latter, are not easily understood by a reader 
not habituated to their language : he requires a glossary, or must 
help himself out by conjecture. In the Paston Letters, on the 
contrary, in Harding the metrical chronicler, or in Sir John 
Fortescue's discourse on the difference between an absolute and 
a limited monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty : antiquated 
words and forms of termination frequently occur; but he is 
hardly sensible that he reads these books much less fluently 
than those of modem times. These were written about 1470. 

"But in Sir Thomas More's History of Edward the Fifth, 
written about 1509, or in the beautiful ballad of The Nut-brown 
Maid, which we cannot place very far from the year 1500, there 
is not only a diminution of obsolete phraseology, but a certain 
modem tum and structure, both in the verse and prose, which 
denotes the commencement of a new era, and the establishment 
of new rules of taste in polite literature. Every one will under- 
stand, that a broad line cannot be traced for the beginning of 
this change. Hawes, though his English is very different from 
that of Lydgate, seems to have had a great veneration for him, 
and has imitated the manner of that school to which, in a 
marshalling of our poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skelton, 
on the contrary, though ready enough to coin words, has com- 
paratively few that are obsolete."* 

From the part of the fifteenth century whose language has 
thus been decribed, we may be content with one short specimen 
3f familiar Prose. It is taken from a curious collection of Let- 
ers and other papers, relating to the affairs of a family in No]> 
folk during the latter half of Uie century. Our extract is from a 
letter of the year 1459, in which the writer speaks of the studies 
of his brother. The old spelling is discarded in our copy ; that 
the modem cast of phrase and arrangement may the more readily 
be perceived.! 

** Worshipfiil Sir, and my fiill special good master, after hum- 
ble reconmiendation, please it you to understand, that such ser- 
vice as I can do to your pleasure, as to mine understanding, I 
have showed my diligence now this short season since yom 
departing. * ♦ Item, Sir, I may say to you, that William 
hath gone to school, to a Lombard called Karoll Giles, to learn 
tnd to be read in poetry, or else in French. For he hatli been 

• Hall am : Introdnetion to the Literature of Europe. 
f The PastoD I^etters : Knight's edition. 
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with the same EaroU eveiy day two times or iliree, and liaib 
bought divers books of him ; for the which, as I suppose, he 
hath put himself in danger* to the same Karoll. I made a mo- 
tion to William to have known part of his business : and he an- 
swered and said, that he would be as glad and as fiun of a good 
book of French or of poetry, as my master Sir John Fastolf 
Would be to purchase a fair manor : and thereby I understand 
he list not to be communed withal in such matters." 

THE LANGUAGE OF SCOTLAND, 

12. The history of the transformations suffered by the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue is not complete, till we have marked its fate in Scot- 
land. 

How a language substantially the same with that of the Eng 
lish Teutons came to be currently spoken in the Scottish Low- 
lands to the North of the Frith of Forth, is one of those questions 
in our national annals, to which no ahswer has been made that 
is in any view satisfactory. If the old historians have reported to 
us every thing that really happened, the Anglo-Saxon settlemisnts 
did not extend into those provinces, or a very little way, if at all. 

The diflSculty is greatest, if we believe' that the Picts, who are 
named as their eisirly inhabitants, were ft Celtic race. But it is 
not by any means removed by the theoryj whicli has been made 
very probable, that our Pictish Ancestors were really Goths. If 
they were so, they must have been separated from the main stock 
at a period so far distant, that it could not but have been difficult 
hr their language to pass into any of the Gothic dialects that 
were transported from the continent in the fifth century. One is 
tempted, therefore, to regard with some favour the opinion, that 
the Danes or other Northmen, especially the Norwegians, were 
the planters of a Gothic spieech m thfe North. If their piratical 
expeditions are the only fiacts to be founded on, the solution is 
plainly insufficient Such incursions, though leaving a stray 
colony here and there, could not well have changed the language 
of a whde people. Lately, however, the clue to the labyrinth has 
ingeniously been sought in the curious fact, already known but 
overlooked, that, for thirty years in the eleventh' century, a Nor- 
wegian kingdom was actually and regularly maintained in the 
East of Scotland. The' Norse population which may be conjec- 
tured td have then been introduced, is alleged to have been, with 
tlie occasional infiisions of toe same blood, the kernel of the race 
now inhabiting the eastern counties northward of the Lothians : 

* In danger, L e. in debt ; bo used by Shakspeare, and later. 
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Rfid the further assimilatroii to the Germans of the South, m Ian- 
^age as well as customs, is attributed to the annexation of all 
these counties to the Scottish crown. Here, again, our ground- 
work of facts is scanty; Nor should it be overlooked, diat, al- 
though the North-Eastern dialects of Scotltind exhibit many Norse 
words in their vocabulary, the grammar of all of them is as de- 
cidedly Anglo-Saxon as thdt of YorkAire or Norfolk. This fact 
has greater importance than we might at first suppose ; since tlie 
Scandinavian tongues have grammatical peculiarilies, distinguish* 
iug them clearly from all those of the Teutonic stock. 

As to the Lothians and othet Scottish pirovinces lying south- 
ward of the Forth, no doubt arises. We have learned that they 
were covered by Anglo-Saxon emigrtints : and the descendants of 
these invaders gradually spread themselves towards the west. It 
was only in consequence of political occurrences, and not till a 
considerable time after the invasions, that they were separated 
from the more southerly Teut6nic communities. Further, in the 
twelfth century and later, the' Scottish kings cherished the Saxon 
institutions and habits with constant eagerness. 

The speech of these South-Eastem counties, which became 
that of Scottish literature, wds, in its earliest periods, just one of 
the Anglian or Northumbrian varieties of the Anglo-^axon. It 
preserv^ its original character, and underwent changes closely 
resembling those which took place in England ; and this fact, by 
the way, is in itself enough to overthrow the old supposition, that 
the Norman Conquest was the cause which destroyed the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue ; since the Normans in the Scottish kingdom were 
always very few, chiefly malcontent barons from the south. In 
the fourteenth century, when the language of Scotland began to 
be freely used in metrical composition, it was not at all further 
distant from the standard English of the time, than were other 
English dialects which, like the Scottish, were frequently applied 
to titerary uses. 

13. Barbour, contemporary with Chaucer, has already been 
'described as having really written in purer English than that 
which was used in the Canterbury Tales. The Scottish poet's 
dialect has its closest psu^llel (and the resemblance is often strik< 
ing) in the more homely and popular diction of Piers Plowman* 
The provincial spelling is a mere accident, which must not be al- 
lowed to mislead us. 

We may take, from " The Bruce," the animated panegyrie on 
freedom, often though it has been quoted elsewhere.* 

* TeExt from Jamieson's Bruce and Wallace ; 1820. 
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A ! fredome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayss^ man to haiff * liking : 
Fredome aU solace to man ^iffis : ' 
He levys^ at ess,* that frelylevysl 
A noble hart may haiff nane* ess, 
Na' ellys' nocht* ♦hat may him pless," 
Gyff fredome Cailyhe :" for fre liking 
Is yhamyt" our*' all othir thing. 
Na he, that ay bass levyt fre, 
May nocht knaw weill the propyrt^, 
The angyr, na the wrechyt dome,** 
That is cowplyt" to foule thyrldome." 
Bot'^ gyff he had assayit it, 
Than all perquer" he suld" it wyt ;" 
And suld think fredome mar to pryss,** 
Than all the gold in warld that is. 
Thus oontrar thingis evir mar, 
Discower3mgi8 off the tothir ar. 
And he that thryll^ is, has nocht his : 
All that he bass embandownyt** is 
Till** hys lord, quhat** evir he be. 
Yheyt^ bass he nocht sa mekill^'' fre 
As fre wyll to leyve,*® or do 
That at^ hys hart hym drawis to. 

1 4. Tlie close likeness of the two tongues did not last ven 
long after the War of Independence. Before the end of tlie m- 

' Makes. • Have. • Given; Anglo-Saxon, gifan. 

* Lives; Anglo-Saxon, /f'66an ; DaniAif levet* ; Otermaxif leben, * Ease 
' The a for o, so frequent in the Scottish dialect, is Anglo-Saxon, and, 

as we liave seen, lingered lon^ in the English. 

' Nor, 8 EUe, • Not and noughL See Chanoer^s pros^ 

*• PUase, " Fan, 

" Yearned, longed for : Anglo-S^xon, geomian, to desii e. 

*• Over, above, •• Doom. "* Coupled. 

"• Thraldom ; Anglo-Saxon, thrad ; thirlian, to pierce, drill. " But. 

^ Perfectly : Scottish ; said tc be per-quair, by book : quctir is used 

by Chaucer, and gives our quire (of paper). 

" S- for tehr or «A-, an Anglian peculiarity. •• Know. " Prite 

" See Note 16. " Abandoned ; nearly French. 

** To ; modern Scottish. It is really good Anglo-Saxon, though leaf 

oommcn than to. 

* In Old Scottish spelling ^and in Moeso-Gothic) guh- answers to th^ 
Anglo-Saxon #tto-, and the English teh^. 

^ Yetf " Scottish; much; from the Anglo-Saxon adjedift 

myeel, myele, great ; comparative, mare ; superlative, mcest. 

* Lttie, * At, relative, Scottish for that 
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Seentli centnrj, the literary language of Scotland, although it 
continued to be called English by those who wrote in it, differed 
widely from that of England, although not so far as to make 
it difficult of comprehension to an Englishman familiar with 
Chaucer. 

The deviation is quite established in the poems of Dunbar, 
and is made more palpable by the pedantic Latinisms which, as 
we have learned, now infected all the Scottish poetry, coalescing 
very badly with the native Teutonic diction. The striking per- 
sonifications in his masterpiece, ^ The Daunce," are for several 
reasons unsuitable as specimens. We are partly indemnified by 
the opening of the very beautiful poem, " The Thistle and the 
Rose," which commemorates, in the allegorical manner of simUar 
poems by Chaucer and his French masters, the marriage of 
James the Fourth with the Princess Margaret of England, cele- 
brated in the year 1503.* 

Quhen Merch wes with variand^ windis past, 
And Appryll had, with hir silver schouria, 

Tane leif at' Nature with ane' orient blast. 
And lusty* May, that mudder^ is of flouris. 
Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houris* 

Amang the tendir odouris reid^ and quhyt, 

Quhois armony to heir it wes^ delyt ; 

In bed at morrow, sleiping as I lay. 

Me thocht Aurora, with hir cristall ene,* 

In at the window lukit" by the day. 

And halsit^^ me, with visage paill and grene ! 
On quhois hand a lark sang fro the splene :" 

" Awalk,** luvaris,** out of your slomering ! " 

S6 how the lusty morrow dois up spring!" 

^ Varying ; the Anglo-Saxon present participle in -nde ; to be found 
in Chaucer. ■ Leave of. * An; Anglo^xon and Scottislu 

^ From Anglo-Saxon and Old English, Iwity pleasure, desire. 

• Mother ; Anglo-Saxon, moder, modor, modur. 

• L e. Their prayers ; "horae," an ecclesiastical phrase. 

^ Red; see Chaucer. * Was; Anglo-Saxon, watn, 

* See Chauoei-'s Death of Arcite, Note 12. ** Looked 
** Literally, embraced (from Aa/«, neck) ; thence tainted. 

* From the KpUen, from the heart " Awake, 

** Lovers; Ajiglo-Saxon, lufian, to love. " Bltmbertng, 

• Text from Loing's "Poems of William Dunbar ;" 1884. 
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Me thocht frescbe May befoir my bed up stude, 
In weid depaynt of mony diverss hew ; 

Sobir, benying, and full of inansuetade ; 
In brycnt atteir of flouris forgit" new, 
Hevinly of coloar, quhjt, reid, broun, and blew,— i 

Balmit" is dew, and gilt with Phebus bemys ; 

Quhyll*' all the house illumynit of hir lemys.^' 

" Slugird !" scho* said, ** Awalk annone*' for schaine, 
And in my honour sum thing thow go wryt : 

The lark hes done the'mirry day proclame. 
To raise up luvaris with confort and delyt : 
Yit nocht incressis thy curage** to indyt ; 

Quhois hairt sum tyme hes glaid^ and blisfull bene, 

Sangis to mak undir the levis grene !" 

■■ Forged, fanhioned, " Embalmed. " While, urUiL 

* GUamM, beatns; ADglo-SsxoD, leotna, a beam or ray of light; 
teomafif to shine or gleam. 

** She ; eommon in England in the fourteenth sentuiy. 

** Anon, ** Cimroge ; bnt meanings as in Lydgate^ aud ofteB 

alaewhere^ duif$, " OM, 
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CHiVPTER IV. 

TUE SOURCES OF THE MODERN ENGLISH TONGUE, AND 
XHEIR COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE. 

L Two polnte^The Gramnrnr-^The Yoeabnlaiy— Poetrine m to Mch.— Gsamias. i. 
English Oramiuar in Snbetanoe Anglo-Saxon— Ennmerstlon of ParticuIariL— 8. Gen- 
eral Ooetrine— Oar Doriations In Verbs few^^Tlte oliief of them^Oor Devfattons in 
Nouns and their Allies many— Description of tlieni — Conseqoenoea. 4 Position of 
Modem finish among European Tongues— Leading Facts ootninon to the History 
of all— Comparistm of the Gothic Tongues with the Caa8Bleal-<Coniparfaon of th« 
English Tongue with both.— Vocabitlabt. 5. Glossarial Elements u»be Weiglied 
Hoc Numbered— The Principal Words of the English Tongue Anglo-Saxon— Seven 
Classes of Words from Saxon Rnotp. flL Words flfopi Latin Boots— Periods of Intro- 
dnotion— Kinds— 08e& 7. Words fVom French Roots— Periods of Introduction- 
Kinds and Unea. 8. Words from Greek Boota 9. Words from Tongues yieldihc 
few. 10. Estimate, by Number, of Saxon Words Lost— RemwkSb 11. EKtlnukte of 
the Number of Saxon Words Retained — Proportion as tested by the DictSonaiie»— 
Proportion as tested hj. SpedUMoa from Popular WrtteriL 

1. Om hasty survey of the Origin and Progress of the English 
Language has now heen carried down to the beginning of 'the 
sixteenth century. 

Its organization may be held to have been by that time com- 
plete. The laws determining the changes to be made on words, 
and regulating the grammatical structure of sentences, had been 
definitively fixed and were generally obeyed : all that had still to 
be gained in this particular was an increase of ease and dexterity 
in the application of the rules. The vocabulary, doubtless, was 
not so far advanced. It was receiving constant accessions ; and 
the three-and-a-half centuries that have since elapsed have in- 
creased our stock of words immensely. But this is a process 
which is still going on, and which never comes to a stop in the 
speech of any people : and, the grammar being once thoroughl j 
founded, the effects of glossarial changes are only secondary, un* 
til the time arrives when they co-operate with other causes is 
breaking up a language altogether. 

In brie^ all the alterations which our tongue has suffered, 
nnce the end of the middle ages, may be regarded as nothing 
more than changes and developments of Style ; that is, as varie- 
ties in the manner in which individuals express their meaning, all 
of them using the same language. 

Here, therefoie, we may endeavour to sura up our results. 
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We have no time to spare for eulogies on the English Lai» 
guage. It is not only the object of aflfection to all of us, for t]i(* 
love we bear to our homes and our native land, and for tlie 
boundless wealth of pleasant associations awakened by its fa* 
miliar sounds. It is worthy, by iis remarkable combination of 
strength, precision, and copiousness, of being, as it already is, 
spoken by many millions, and these the part of the human race 
tliat appear likely to control, more than any others, the future 
destinies of the world. It may also be remarked, that the very 
nature of our tongue, the position it occupies between the Teu- 
tonic languages and those of Roman origin, fits it especially for 
the mighty ftmctions which press more and more upon it* 

Again, it is not our part to determine, with the accuracy of 
philosophical grammar, the character of our language, or the 
principles which dictate its laws. 

Our investigation is strictly Historical ; and it will be closed 
when we have obtained a general view of the relations which the 
Modern English bears to ^ose other tongues, from which it de- 
rives its laws and its. materials. 

The leading doctrines may be asserted in two or three sen^ 
tences. 

First our Grammar, the system of laws constituting our 
Etymology and Syntax, is Anglo-Saxon in all its distinctive 
characteristics. 

Secondly, our Dictionary, though we take it in its latest and 
fullest state, derives a very large proportion of its words from the 
Anglo-Saxon. The only other tongues to which it owes much 
are those of the Classical stock ; the French and Latin furnish- 
ing a very great number of words ; and the Greek giving to our 
ordinary speech hardly any thing directly, though much through 
the Latin. 

These two points, the Grammatical and the Glossarial charac- 
ter of the English language, will now successively be glanced at. 

THE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

2. In regard to our Grammar, so many facts have gathered 
about us in the course of our historical inquiry, that little is now 
Mi to be done except the generalizing of particulars. 

" Our chief peculiarities of structure and of idiom are essen- 

* " It is calculated that, before the lapse of the present century, a 
time that eo many now alive will live to witness, English will be the na- 
tive and vernacular lauguage of about one hundred and fifty millions (»* 
hunoan beings.** Watts : iu Latham's " English Language ;" E<1 1 850 
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flally Anglo-Saxon; while almost all die classes of words, which 
it is the office of grammar to investigate, are derived from that 
language. Thus, the few inflections we have are ail Anglo- 
Saxon. The English genitive, the general modes of forming the 
plural of nouns, and die terminations by which we express the 
comparative and superlative of adjectives ; (-er and -est ;) the in- 
flections of the pronouns ; those of the second and third pernoms 
present and imperfect, of the verbs ; die inflections of die pre- 
terites and participles of the verbs, whether regular or irregular; 
and die most frequent termination of our adverbs (ly) : are all 
Anglo-Saxon. The nouns, too, derived from Latin and Greek, 
receive the Anglo-Saxon terminations of the genitive and plural : 
while the preterites and participles of ver^ derived from the 
same sources, take the Anglo-Saxon inflections. As to the parts 
of speech, those which occur most frequently, and are individually 
of most importance, are almost wholly Saxon. Such are our 
articles and definitives generally, as ' a, an, the, this, that, these, 
those, many, few, some, one, none ;' the adjectives whose com- 
paratives and superlatives are irres^arly formed ; the separate 
words ' more ' and ^ most,' by which we express comparison as 
often as by distinct terminations; all our pronouns, personal, pos- 
sessive, rehitive, and interrogative ; nearly every one of our sonklled 
irregular verbs, including ^1 the auxiliaries, ^ have, be, shall, will, 
may, can, must,' by which we express the force of the principal 
varieties of mood and tense ; all the adverbs most frequently em- 
ployed ; and the prepositions and conjunctions almost without 
exception."* 

3. The valuable enumeration which we have thus received, 
admits of being reduced to a very short formula. In no point 
of importance is the Grammar of the English Language any 
thing more than a simplification of the Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Our Etymology is simpler than that of our mother-tongue, in 
proportion to the extent to which we have carried our abandon- 
ment of its inflections. We have stripped our words to the bones^ 
leaving little more than their root-forms, and making ourselves 
dependent on auxiliary words for denoting their relations. This 
process indeed has gone so far, as to make our Syntax nearly a 
nonentity. 

But here, again, a distinction should be taken. We have 
not dropped the inflections alike in all classes of words. The in- 
flected words were, the verbs on the one hand, the nouns, pro- 

• Etlinburgh Review ; Vol. LXX. ; 1839. 
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nomu, and articles on the other. On the former we have mack 
comparatively little change : the latter we have metamorphosed 
almost completely. 

In respect of our Verbs, then, we are still in substance Anglo-, 
Saxon. The alterations we have made, so far as worthy notice, 
are these. On the one hand^ we have, it is true, retained thiQ Hst 
and 4h of the second and thir$l persons singular in. th^ present^ 
and the -st of the second per^n in, the preterite ; but the -th is 
nearly displaced by the -s or -^s of the Northumbrian Saxon, and. 
the second person singular by the second plural. On the other 
hand, in the way of abandoning old forms entirely, we have made 
changes of which three only here require notice. One of. thes0 
peems to have been harmless; namely, the dropping of a difficult 
fi;erundive form, importing obligation. The two otlier changes 
have . been seriously hurtful First, the verb Weorthan ^^ to. be- 
come,**, did the work of an auxiliary to the passive voic^ ]?QUch aa 
the German Werden. With the passive participle, it made a pro- 
per present tense ; Beon, or Wesan, To b^ taking its place in th^ 
perfect and past Thus, ^^Domus ffidificatur.** ^.Domus aedificata 
est,*' and "■ Domus aedificata fuit/* had. each its ready and Idio- 
matic version. The useful verb Weorthan was preserved in 
Scotland till the sixteenth century, or longer. But in England it 
vanished much earlier; and we h^ve not yet been ingenious 
enough to discover any efficient substitute for it. We sbalj, in- 
deed, seldom if ever be misunderstood, if we are content to say, 
in a passive sense, "• the house is building :*' and a genuine an- 
cient prefix gives us a phrase quite unequivocal, in ^ the house is 
a-building," But those forms have not found &vour in the eyes of 
our most authoritative grammarians: and punctiliously correct 
speakers insist on using a cumbrous circumlocution, or compound- 
ing an awkward and novel auxiliary.* Secondly, the Anglo- 
Saxon had past tenses for the verbs Mot and Sceal, now repre- 
sented by the defective auxiliaries Must and Ought. Our loss of 
these preterites forces us, when we wish to express past obliga- 
tion by these words, to adopt the expedient of throwing tho 
main verb into the past We interpret such phrases correctly 
by common consent : but they really misrepresent the relations 
of the two verbs in point of time. **He ought to have written" 
is a false translation of " Debuit scribere :" although if we are 



* Weoilhan is used both by Barbour and Gawain Douglas. Tlie nn- 
couth "is being" is not quite of yesterday : it is introduced, with a sneer, 
in Horace Walpole's Correspondence. 
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to use this auxiliary, it is the only translation that our language 
enables us to give. 

The only noticeable form which we have added to our heredi- 
tary verbs is this. Our ancestors long ago became dissatisfied 
wi^ the Saxon manner (certainly a rude one) of denoting 
futurity. It was usually attempted by the tense which we call 
the present, but which our Anglo-Saxon grammars correctly re- 
gard as an indefinite. Precision was sought by new applications 
iji the auxiliaries Sceal and Wille, properly expressive of obliga- 
tion and resolution : and these grew up into our Shall and Will, 
the shibboleth which betrays Irishmen and Scotsmen. The mo- 
dem distinctions between them not only were unknown to the 
countr3anen of Alfired, but are at variance with the applications 
of similar words now made both in the Qothic tongues and in the 
French and Italian : and none of our etymologers has yet been 
able to reconcile them under any one consistent principle. 

Now, however, we must consider the Nouns (substantive and 
adjective), and the words allied to them. Here our innovations 
have been prodigious : we have, in &ct, revolutionized the whole 
system. Except for the pronouns, the only inflections we have 
retained are two. We have, in substantives, the plural forms, 
which, as has been seen, are corruptions from one of several 
Anglo-Saxon declensions. We have also the genitive or posses- 
sive : but this case itsell^ partly superseded by the preposition 
from die earliest stages of English, has had its application re- 
stricted still further by modem usage. Though we may say 
"man's" and "men's," we now use, by far oftenest, the com- 
pound forms " of man " and " of men :" and, in very many in- 
stances, we cannot do otherwise without introducing awkward- 
ness or confusion. In adjectives, again, as the extracts have 
shown, we not only lost very early the fine distinction between 
definites and indefinites, but made the words totally indeclinable. 
Further, we have dropped all the various and convenient inflec- 
tions of the articles. 

These innovations on the nouns and their allies aflfect the 
•tracture of every sentence we utter. They involve these two 
serious consequences. Modem English words admit very little ' 
Inyersion (whence mainly comes the bareness of our Syntax) : 
thay have a great and troublesome inaptitude of Composition. 

The effect of these two philological infirmities will be better 
understood, if we take advantage of the position we have reached, 
^r comparing, in the leading points, the history of our own lan- 
guage with t£at of others which are now spoken abroad. 

4. We have to leam, in the first place, a doctrine maintained 
1 
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by all our most philoeophicai philologers ; a doctrine which ihay 
do not seek to apply to language in its primidve stagey but which 
jeems to hold in regard to all Tongues after they have undergone 
considerable development All such tongues appear, successively, 
ui two very dissimilar forms. In the firat of these, which is the 
more complex, they are highly infiecticnal : and, in the second, 
they gradually become less so. The discarding of inflections,' 
itnd the introduction of the new modes of expression which ii 
o^kes necessary, are steps which take place in the history of all 
.iving tongues. 

What the circumstances are that enforce or encourage the 
metamorphosis, is a question which no one has convincingly an 
swered. In particular, it remains open for scrutiny in our own 
national history : in these elementary inquiries we have made no 
attempt to speculate on it But we have silently discarded the 
old notion, according to which the English language was re^ird* 
ed as the fruit of a compromise between the Saxons and tiie Nor- 
mans ; as being originally, in fact, a kind of mongrel gibberisli, 
like the lingua franca which, in the time of the crusades, passed 
to and fro between the Europeans and the Saracens. Yet, there 
does seem to be some reason for doubting whether our philologi- 
cal antiquaries do not at present go too far, when they assert that, 
on our grammar, the Norman-French had no influence whatever. 

Secondly : It is to be noted, that every one of the Modem 
European Languages has been formed chiefly by this very method^ 
of dropping inflections and finding substitutes. This is, especially 
the characteristic change which has transformed the Latin into the 
Italian, French, and Spanish. It is in the same way that the Geiv 
man, Dutch, and Scandinavian tongues now spoken, have grown 
up from their Gothic roots. 

Thirdly : All the Modem Gothic Tongues deviate less widely 
&om their originals, than do the Modem Classical Tongues from 
thtt Latin. The great cause of diflerence lies in the Verbs. In 
die Latin verb, the acti^ e voice is wholly inflected, the pa^tsive 
partly so : in its descendants, the auxiliary forms have intruded 
tar into the former, and taken complete possession of the latter. 
But in all the Old Gothic Tongues, (the Anglo-Saxon included,) 
the disentanglement had, at the most remote date of our acquaint- 
it nee with them, gone through some of the stages which the 
Latin of the Roman Empire had still to undergo. The Gothic 
verbs of all the dialecte had already assumed most of the auxili' 
ftries which they now have ; being, in particular, (except in the 
old Icelandic,) entirely dependent on them for the forinati<^n oi! 
tlieir passives. 
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Fourthly : While Englishmen have dealt with the verb much 
in the same way as their kindred on the continent, they stand 
veiy differently in regard to the Nouns and Articles. The 
Modem Continental Langusges of the Teutonic stock retain, in 
one shape or another, the inflected forms, which, as was lately 
noted, our Language has dropped ; and they have retained with 
them the old susceptibilily of inversion and composition. These 
difierences are, in themselves, sufficient to give to the English a 
structural character very unlike that of such tongues as the Gei^ 
man. Through them, indeed, we are, even in respect of the struc- 
ture of our sentences, less purely Grothic than any other modem 
Goths. We bear, by means of them, no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to the French. They cause us, in short, to occupy among 
the nations of Europe a philological station which is somewhat 
anomalous. 

Fifthly : We are brought still nearer to our nearest continen- 
tal neighbours, by the large amount of our Glossarial borrowings 
from the French and Latin. Nor is it unworthy of remark that 
these importations have, in all likelihood, acted reilexly on our 
Grammatical Structure. Our acquisitions in diction are foreign, 
both in ^lace and in pedigree. K they had come from any tongue 
belonging to our own Grothic stock, not only would our speech 
have been more harmonious in character, but it would not im- 
probably have been also more flexible in use, especially in respect 
of compounding, than it can be with words so distinctly alien in 
origin as are the Latin and French. No other European race has 
made similar appropriations to an extent at all parallel to ours. 
The Spaniards seem to stand next to us, but are very fax distant 

THE YOCABULART OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

5. The Dictionary of the English Language will now be 
opened. We must learn, more precisely than we have hitherto 
been able to do, the character and origin of the words it con- 
tains. 

Our task would soon be over, if we were to be content with 
knowing how many of our words are Anglo-Saxon and how 
many come from foreign roots. But the question of Nmnber, 
although we will put it by and by, is really more curious than 
useful. The answer to it tends, indeed, to deceive us as to the 
comparative value belonging to the several elements of a lan- 
guage. Words which are very numerous in the dictionary, may be 
of secondary consequence, and occur infrequently : words which 
are much fewer may be so essential to ordinary communication 
as to be coming up incessantly. 
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The extent to which a tongue really depends on its varluoi 
roots, is known only when we have discovered, what the Oiaasea 
of Words are that each has furnished. The roots are ini|)ortant, 
in the ratio of the importance which belongs to the classes of 
words arising out of them. 

When our vocabulary is scrutinized in this way, its obliga- 
tions to the Anglo-Saxon appear in a much more striking light, 
than that which they wear when we look only to the propor- 
tional numbers, large as we shall find that proportion to be. 

Let us see, then, in entering on this inquiry, what kinds of 
words we derive from our Mother-Tongue. 

First : We have from it almost all those words, and parts of 
words, which import Relations. This is merely repeating in 
another shape the assertion already made, that our grammatical 
forms and idioms are Anglo-Saxon: the vocabulary and the 
grammar react on each other. The &ct, that our words of this 
class are chiefly Teutonic, cannot be too earnestly impressed on 
us. It is the most widely-reaching of all the circumstances af- 
fecting the character of our speech ; it does more than any thing 
else in making the Teutonic to be the preponderating element 

Secondly : We owe to the same source not only, as has been 
seen ahready, all the adjectives, but also all the other words, both 
nouns and verbs, which the grammarians are accustomed to call 
irregular. Such words are in all languages very old, indeed 
among the very oldest : they express ideas which occur to all of 
OS continually in the business of life ; and, for these reasons, the} 
are oftener in our mouths than any others of their class. This 
tuct, again, biings up Anglo-Saxon words continually. 

Thirdly: The Saxon gives us in most instances our only 
names, and in all instances the names that aie aptest and suggest 
tnemselves most readily, for the greater number of the ObjectB 
1 erceived through the Senses, and for all of them that are most 
inii)ressive and of the greatest consequence to us. Such are the 
must striking things which we see ; as, sun, moon, and stars, 
lana and water, wood and stream, hill and dale : to which ma} 
be added the most common animals and plants. Such are the 
great changes which take place in nature, and the causes of tht* 
changes; as the divisions of time (all except autumn*); widi 
hght and darkness, heat and cold, rain and snow, thunder and 
lightning ; and also the sounds, and postures, and motions of auir 



♦ We have the Anglo-Saxon in harvegt, which ineant the season 
w«L as the work. 
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inal life. Here is another class of words remarkably numerous : 
and it is a class peculiarly energetic and vivid in impression. 

Fourthly : Although we usually borrow from Iiatin or French 
such words as involve a wide abstraction, and are very extensive 
and general in meaninor, yet those whose Signification is Specific 
are, with few excHiptions, Anglo-Saxon. We use a foreign cerm 
naturalized, when we speak of colour universally : but we fiiU 
back on our home stores, if we have to tell what the colour ia, 
calling it red, yellow, or blue, white or black, green or brown 
Thus, also, we are Romans when we speak, in a general way, of 
moving : but we are Teutons if we leap or spring, if we stagger 
slip, slide, glide, or fall, if we walk or run. swim or ride, if we 
creep, crawl, or fly. Now, not only are stch precise words by 
far the most frequent : it is also a law of s^le, that, by how 
much a term is more specific, by so much is it the more ani- 
mated and suggestive. 

Fifthly : We possess, without going abroad to seek for them, 
a rich fund of apt expressions for the ordinary kinds of Feeling 
and Affection, for the outward signs of these, for the persons who 
are the earliest and most natural objects of our attachment, and 
for those inanimate things whose names are figuratively signifi- 
cant of domestic union. Of this class are love and hate, hope 
and fear, gladness and sorrow ; such are the smile and tear, the 
sigh and groan, weeping and laughter; such are &ther and 
mother, man and wife, child, son and daughter, kindred and 
friends; such are home, hearth, roof, fireside. These are in- 
stances of a multitude of words, which, even when they are not 
the only names for the things, are the first we learn to give to 
them. Therefore they not only occur to us more readily than 
others, but have the power, through association, of recalling a 
host of the most touching images and emotions. 

Sixthly : ** The Anglo^axon is, for the most part, the lan- 
guage of business ; of the counting-house, the shop, the market, 
the street, the ferm." Among an eminently practical people, it 
is eminently the organ of practical action : it retains this prero- 
gative, in defiance alike of the necessary innovations caused by 
scientific discovery, and of the corruptions smuggled in by ignore 
ant and mercenary afifectation. 

Seventhly : " A very large proportion (and that always the 
strongest) of the language of Invective, humour, satire, and collo- 
quial pleasantry, is Anglo-Saxon."* 

• Tlie whole substance of this section is borrowed from an essay al 
iMiy cited; l2)ilinburgb Review, Vol. LXX; 1889. To the seveu cla^Mt 
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It must surely be evident, that the Teutonic elements of oii> 
vocabulary are equally valuable in enabling us to speak and 
imte perspicuously, and to speak and write with animation ; in 
making what we say easy to be understood, and in making it 
impressive and persuasive. Our mothei^tongue, besides dictating 
the laws by which our >rords are connected, and ^mishing the 
cement which binds them together, yields all our aptest meaitf 
of describing imagination, feehng, and every-dny facts of life. 

6. Next in the order of importance, and incalculably more ex- 
tensive than all borrowings to be afterwards examined, stand 
those parts of our vocabulary which we take from the French and 
Latin. 

The former tongue being itself the o&pring of the latter,, it is 
oflen difficult for us to know which of the two has been our im- 
mediate source. Many <^ our words exist in an ambiguous form^ 
which does not determine the question : and some we have in two 
shapes, as if they had been imported twice over. 

The parent may first be looked at; since our obligations to 
her began earliest. From the Latin we have borrowed more or 
less for two thousand years, and freely for more than six centu- 
ries. 

The first period was the Roman, to which we are but little 
indebted. It left a very few military terms, one or two of which 
have remained independent, while others have been incorporated 
in names of places. Examples, perhaps the only ones, are Street, 
the syllable Coin (from Oolonia^ in names like Colne and Lin- 
coln, and Chester (from Castrum) alone or as part of a word. 

Next, in the Anglo-Saxon period, the learning of the church- 
men brought in a considerable number of .terms, chiefly ecclesi- 
astical. Such words, still in use, are monk, bishop, saint; minster, 
porch, cloister ; mass, psalter, epistle ; pall, chalice, and candle. 

With the period afler the Conquest, begins our diflSculty in 
distinguishing our words ol Latin origin from those of French. 
Importations which are plainly of the former kind make up nearly 
our whole nomenclature in theology and mental philosophy; 
while our most modem additions of the sort have embraced many 
miscellaneous terms. Our Latinisms have chiefly arisen in three 
epochs. The first was the thirteenth century, which, as we have 

of words which it has suggested, there may be added one other at least Tt 
consists of those idiomatic phi-ases, and words, and parts of words^ which 
af<e condemned in most of our current books on style, because they ar« 
pot understood : but which are genuine fragments of our ancient tougu^ 
•lid abound in pith and expressivensfts. 
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aeen, followeil an age devoted to classical studies. Both its theo- 
logical writers and its poeta coined freely in the Roman mint. 
The second period was that which is loosely spoken of as the 
Elizabethan, beginning with the last twenty years of the sixteenth 
century, and extending yet farther into the next In this age, du 
ring the enthusiasm of a new revival of admiration for antiquity, 
the privilege of naturalization was used, chiefly by its latest prose 
writers, to an extent which threatened serious danger to purity 
and ease of speech. * Thirdly came the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, the time when Johnson was the dictator of prose 
style. The pompous rotundity then prevalent has been perma* 
nentJy injurious. The number of new Latin words it has directiy 
bequeathed to us, is really far from being large. But those it has 
given have come into very common use, instead of old Saxon 
words supposed to be less dignified ; some of the words which 
were at first remonstrated against, are now heard in our most fa- 
miliar sentences. Besides this, our ordinary forms of speech have 
received a Latin cast, quite alien from the old idiom ; and the 
tendency seems to have been in no way diminished by the revived 
study of our early literature. 

Our Latin words have done us, on the whole, very much more 
good than harm. 

They go greatly farther than those from the French, towards 
making up for the laming wbich the tongue had suffered through 
-the retrenchment of its power of composition. 

A larse proportion of them are expressive of complex ideas, 
each of whose elements might be separately expressed by Teuto- 
nic words still retained, and the union of which is still so expressed 
in the other languages of the same stock. Many such words were 
imperatively needed, after our speech had acquired even tiiat de- 
gree of rigidity which had infected it so early as the thirteenth 
century. But it seems plain, that the ease with which the Latin, 
after it had begun to be decently understood by literary men, was 
found to furnish substitutes for tiie native compounds, must have 
vended much to discourage even that limited use of compounding, 
which might have been practised till the fifteenth or sixteentii 
century. 

Many Latin words, too, have been introduced wiU out such 
Tkdces^ty, yet not without advantage. To those who trode the 



* Sbakspeare marked the Latinismfl in their earliest stage, and repeHt 
edly ridiculed them. Desolation, Remuneration, and Accommodate, are 
Among those which he puts into the mouths of persons who d(» not under 
stand them. 
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most thorny and obscure paths of thought, they often ga^e a|)l 
means of expressing nice distinctions ; and the poets reaped fioin 
them, though usually by a sacrifice of suggestiveness, increased 
roundness and variety both in melody and in phrase. 

7. Our French words now present themselves. Though much 
communication with France took place in the last of the Anglo 
Saxon centuries, there is no surviving evidence of borrowings from 
its speech till after the Conquest 

The first stage, then, is that in which, the people and the few 
instructed men being alike averse, the Norman French was intro- 
duced by the hand of power. Much of it must have been learned, 
in the course of two or three generations, even by reluctant and 
harshly used vassals ; and many of its terms have retained a place 
which they must have gained very early. It furnished many 
law-phrases, which, ofienest continuing unchanged in form, and 
never going out beyond the precincts of the courts, need not be 
reckoned at all. But a very large number of words found their 
way, necessarily and not very slowly, into common conversation. 
The state of the laws, and of the political constitution, made it 
imperative that those words should be understood and used, which 
expressed private rights and the duties of individuals to the public, 
as well as all the relations between the sovereign power and the 
people. Feudalism, again, made the commons but too familiar 
with the whole array of phrases designating the rules and appa- 
ratus of the system. 

In a second stage, the foreign words were sown rather moie 
thickly. It began with the time, whenever that may have been, 
when the few native Englishmen who loved letters entered on the 
study of the French poetry. This cannot possibly have been so 
mudi as a hundred years after the Conquest ; although our extant 
remains of attempts at translations from the French do not carrj 
us back nearly so far. 

Still there was nothing more than a beginning, till we reach 
the fourteenth century, when the third era of our Gallicisms may 
be held to open. Two causes then occurred in bringing about a 
great change. The English language was now spoken by all 
classes of society ; and, in 1362, its ascendency was admitted by 
the laws, the native speech being introduced into the pleadings 
of the courts. The French tastes of the nobles cannot, as a critic 
hac remarked, have failed to contribute to the introduction of 
foreign words. These were still farther encouraged by the zeal 
with which, as w^e have already learned, Chaucer and other meu 
jf K^tters studied the poetry of France. Accordingly there now 
rose that tide of French diction, which, with many eddies and 
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lome checks, flowed on till the close of the middle ages. Hy 
that time the new words had become so numerous, and were so 
strongly ingrafted on the native stock, and the ton^e had un- 
dergone so thoroughly the change of character which they im- 
posed, that all subsequent additions are historically unimportant. 

Yet it should be noted, that many words of French extraction 
have in modem times acquired a right of citizenship among us, 
mfluencing the turn of style to no small degree, in the perio<}s 
when they have been most in fiivour. We shall learn, soon, to 
look for such words especially in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, through the literary taste which was then predom- 
inant 

The words which we have taken from the French serve, in 
great part, the same uses as those which have come to us imme- 
diately from the Latin originals. A great many of our general 
and abstract terms are to be found among them. Onlj, it may 
pretty safely be asserted, those which belong to this class enter 
much less into the nomenclature of serious and philosophical 
thought, than those which the Roman tongue has directly bestowed. 
They are, with few exceptions, conversant with the ideas and 
feelings of actual and every-day life : and the fact points out the 
channels through which they have reached us. Those that have 
come through books, have bieen introduced in the lighter depart- 
ments of our literature ; a vast number are such as found their 
way widely over Europe, in the times when France was, as she 
has been so often and so long, the social guide and model of 
Christendom. 

Many other French words serve purposes of their own, which 
could not have been attained either by the native words or by 
the Latin. The mere possession of an ample supply of t^rms 
Dearly synonymous, is, for many kinds of literary communication, 
an immense benefit in itself. Oft^n, too, the relics of our Teu- 
tonic tongue that have descended to us, would not enable us to 
express at all, and our Latinisms would convey but very clumsily, 
tlifi^ht distinctions and shades of thought : and still oftener would 
this take place with minute varieties of feeling and sentiment 
We gain a great deal, in such cases, by that union of precision 
with delicacy which marks the French language. Not seldoiu, 
again, we desire to express our meaning wi^ reserve, as on occa- 
■ions when the giving of offence is dreaded : and here, on the 
one side, our native phrases would be too energetic and too suggest- 
ive ; while, on the other, the foreign ones are preferable, boUi as 
being poorer in associations, and on account of their omtu char- 
acter. 
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8. The Greek has perhaps received more than justice, in boing 
named at all, even as the last, among those languages which have 
contributed laigely to our dictionarj. 

It would not deserve to be so ranked, if we were to have re- 
gard only to the dialect of common life. In it the only words 
of Greek origin are one or two, which have come to us aftei 
having been adopted and disguised elsewhere. In this predica- 
ment 18 the word Church.* 

Again, though our theological, philosophical, and scientific 
nomenclature comprehends a large number of words originally 
Greek, almost all of these have come to us, since the revival c^ 
learning, through the Latin. If we note a very few words like 
Phenomenon and Criterion, which retain their Hellenic form« 
there is hardly, perhaps, any other certain instance of a direct deriva- 
tion of such terms, till within the last two or three generations. 
In this period, however, the terminology in several branches of 
physical science has been fitted to the improved state of knowl- 
edge by the combination of Greek roots into words entirely new 
In this process, not always very skilMly performed, a large pari 
nas been borne by scientific discoverers belonging to our country. 

9. There remain for consideration only some borrowings, 
which are so few and of so little consequence, that they might, 
with small loss of knowledge, be altogether overlooked. 

First appears the oldest of our philological benefactors, the 
Celtic tongue in both of its native branches. From these we re- 
tain a large number of geographical names, ofbenest denoting 
mountains, rivers, valleys, and other objects physically distin- 
guishable. More recendy we have received from the antiquaries 
a few miscellaneous words, such as Bard and Druid : while Tar- 
tan, Plaid, Flannel, and others, have owed their introducticoi to 
ordinary occasions. But, in making this low estimate of the 
obligations which the English owes to the Celtic dialects, we are 
ovenooking the probability that the Anglo-Saxons themselves 
borrowed a great many words from their Cymrian subjects 
Such words were especially likely to find their way into the 
speech of the Mercian Saxons : and a considerable number oi 
terms, in very frequent use, which are not Saxon and may be 
French, have more plausibly been held to be Welsh, and to hav« 
been introduced in this way.f 



♦ Anglo-Saxon, Oire : Danisli, Kirke : Scottish, Kirk : contracted from 
the Greek Kyriake^ The Lord's (House). 

f Gamett : in the Transactions of the Philolc^cal Society ; vol. i : 
1844. 
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Secondly : Whatever we may believe as to the extent of tlie 
inflaence exercised by the Danes or Norwegians on any of the 
provincial dialects, it is certain that the Northmen of both races 
have left us a large number of local names, extending over the 
whole ground of their settlements. The most frequent is tlje 
word By, " a town," in such names as that of Grimsby, a phuo 
whose origin we formerly found to be sought in a Danish 
legend. Wich or Wic, the same in meaning, is likewise Scan- 
dinavian. The word Hustings, and two or three others, are said 
to be Danish. 

Thirdly : Many foreign languages have contributed, espe- 
pecially in modem times, to make up for us a considerable stock 
of exotics. Those of each group relate to the history, institu- 
tions, or geography, of the country whence they come ; and, 
while it was formerly the fashion among literary men to attempt 
giving them a native dress, the inclination at present is to leave 
ihem unaltered. The matter is too trifling to justify many ex- 
amples. From Spain and Portugal we have, with change, the 
names of two kinds of wine : the Persic furnishes the word Tur- 
ban, and the Arabic (from its learning in the middle ages) such 
scientific terms as Algebra, alkali, alembic, besides a few names 
of social distinctions. Of late, also, there have been a good many 
convenient importations from the native tongues of India, and 
some undesirable ones from the provincialisms of our kinsmen in 
the United States. 

10. It has aheady been observed, that the Numerical Pro- 
portion of words, considered without regard to their kinds, is 
a very imsafe test of the comparative importance of the ele- 
ments constituting a language. But, as a matter of curiosity, 
it may jusify a httle inquiry, limited strictly to our mother- 
tongue. 

Two questions occur. What proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
words have we lost? What proportion to the bulk of Modern 
English is borne by the Anglo-Saxon words which we have in 
BuUtance retained? 

In answer to the first query, it has been said, on a calcula- 
tion somewhat rough, that, of the words constituting the language 
used in Alfred's time, we have dropped about one-fifth. Bos- 
worth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary containing from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight thousand words, between five and six thousand of 
these are obsolete.* 

The Extinct portion contains many Uncompounded Words, 

* Edinburgh Reyiew, as before cited. 
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whose place is supplied from other quarters. But its uuuihers 
are swelled hy a huge mass of lost Compounds, a fad which 
it is interesting to remark, though not, at all points, very easy to 
account for. It shows that the new language, besides speedily 
acquiring an inaptitude to the making ' of compounds for itself, 
g^ye up very many of those which it inherited from its parent 

Most of the ob^lete compounds are embraced in two classes. 

The first consists of Verbs formed by prefixing prepositions or 
adyerlis to the radical word. Thus the old representatives of our 
words ** Come and Go," brought with them many such words as 
these : To outKJome and out-go ; to in-come and in-go ; to up- 
come and up^; to ofl-come and ofl-go ; to before-come and be- 
fore-go. Nearly all such old compounds of these two words are 
out of use, and have their places filled by words from the French ; 
while, of the few which we still have, there is probably not one 
that is used otherwise than figuratively. 

The second class of compounds (in which, by the way, the 
modem German is ponderously prolific) united two Substantives, 
the former of which took an adjectival or genitival meaning. In- 
stances still surviving are such terms as these : Thundercloud, 
thunderstorm, earthquake, swordbearer. Our vocabulary of art 
and science has been greatly affected by our abandonment of one 
group of such words, formed from the Anglo-Saxon name for Art, 
which is the parent of our modem Craft. Examples are furnished 
by terms which, in modem Ekiglish, would be represented by the 
following : Song-craft, book-craft, star-craft, number-craft, leech- 
craft. These we have Latinized into Poetry, literature, astronomy 
arithmetic, and medicine : and we have named from the same 
source all the rest of our most ambitious pursuits. Of the ancient 
family once so flourishing, the sole survivors are Handicraft and 
Witchcraft ; names which were borne up through all the storms 
of the middle ages by the unceasing interest taken in the things 
they denote. * 

1 1. The answer to our second query, which relates to the Pro- 
portion of Saxon Words retained in our language, may be sought 
by two methods. 

The one leads us to the Dictionaries of Modem English. They 
are said to contain about thirty-eight thousand words, derivatives 

* Woodcraft, if the word is now alive at all, is so only after having been 
disinterred by Sir Walter Scott. It was not used by the Anglo-Saxons* 
because they had not, till the Norman times, the thing it signifiea. Nor 
do they seem to have had the word Priestcraft. Saint Dunstan might 
have given occasion for it; but amon^ the Saxon clergy we read of verj 
few Dunstans. 
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and compounds included. Of these, we are told, about twenty* 
three thousand come from the Anglo-Saxon, which thus jields'a 
little less than five-eighths of the whole number. 

The other test has been applied to the proportions in this way 
Passages have been analyzed, from the authorized version of the 
Scriptures, and from fourteen popular writers, both in prose and 
verse, of whom the poet Spenser is the earliest, and Samuel John- 
son the latest. Of the whole number of words examined, those 
that are not of Saxon origin make less than one-fifth, leaving more 
than four-fiflhs as native. The proportions in the several cases 
vary widely. The translators of the Bible are by fer the purest 
An extract from the book of Genesis has, of foreign words, one 
twenty-sixth ; and another from the Gospel of Saint John has 
one thirty-seventh ; the average of the two being one twenty- 
ninth. Among the other writers, the extreme places are held by 
Dean Swift, whose foreign words amount to fewer than one-ninth; 
and Gibbon the historian, who has considerably more than one- 
third.* 

This somewhat whimsical investigation is not worth prosecu- 
ting into our own century. To be really useful, for so much'as 
the groundwork of a general classification of the words in the 
language, the examples would have to be both copious and many, 
and the topics treated in the extracts should be very various. As 
a criterion by which to judge of an author's style, such an analy- 
sis is, for many reasons, useless in all cases except such as present 
extreme peculiarities. 

* The particulars may be amusing \ though they will perhaps confirm 
the opinion expressed in the text, that style cannot fairly be tried by such 
a standard. The whole number of words is 1 696, of which the foreign ones 
are 808. TLc writers stand thus, in the order of their proportional purity ; 
Translators of Bible, having foreign words, ^; Swift, less than j[ ; Cowley, 
less than I , Shakspeare, less than } ; Milton, fnll } ; Spenser, Addison, and 
the poet Thomson, less than J ; Locke and Toung, ful* } ; Johnson, full \; 
Robertson, the historian, less than | ; Pope, | , Hume, the historian, full ^ ; 
Gibbon, much more than |. — ^The passages examined will be found io 
Turner's Anglo-Saxons, vol ii. (ed. 1836); the words were counted b^ tlie 
Edinbuivfa Reviewer before cited ; and the proportions have now btxni 
reckooed in detail 
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INTEODUCTION TO THE PERIOD. 

1. The great frontier-line, between the Literary History of the 
Middle Ages and that of the times which we distinguish as Mod- 
em, lies, for England at least, in the early years of the sixteenth 
century. Intellect then began to be stirred by impulses altogether 
new ; while others, which nad as yet been held in check, were 
allowed, one after another, to work freely. 

Yet there did not take place any sudden or universal meta- 
morphosis, either in literature, or in those phenomena, social, in- 
tellectual, and reliffious, by which its forms and its spirit were de- 
termined. No su5i suddenness or completeness of change is pos- 
lible. As well might the traveller, in descending southward from 
the pine-forests and icy peaks of the Alps, hope to find himself 
transported at once into the orange-groves of Naples, or to see the 
palms of Sicily waving above hS head. 
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All the influences by which En^rlish Literature was thence- 
forth to be affected, were of such a nature that their operation 
could not but be slow; and some of them manifested themselves 
in a fiEishion, which caused their immediate effects to be very un 
like those that might have been expected to flow from them^ 
Both of these things are true in regard to the Protestant Refor- 
mation, the mightiest of the forces which imprinted a new stamp 
on intellectual activity ; and the first of them is true in regard to 
Uuit new Revival of Classical Learning, which was the second of 
the predominating literary influences. 

The change of faith, a change destined to generate the most 
beneficial and elevating developments of opinion and sentiment, 
was yet, through the very earnestness and intensity with which it 
concentrated the minds of thinking men on theological and eccle- 
siastical questions, decidedly unfavourable, for a time, to the more 
imaginative departments of literary exertion. The zeal, again, 
with which the purest models of Latin literature began anew to 
be studied, and the enthusiasm, yet keener, which attended the 
novel studies of our countrymen in the literature of Greece, pro* 
duced, as it had in Italy not long before, both a dearth of origi- 
nality and an inattention to the cultivation of the living tongue. 
Neither Protestant truth and freedom, nor Classical taste and 
knowledge, could ripen those literary fruits which were their 
natural offspring, until a proc^ess of training had been undergone, 
for which, in any circumstances, a generation or two would scarcely 
have been sufficient. But the circumstances which actually oc< 
curred, were such as necessarily suspended, for a time yet longer, 
the salutary operation of the purer and more active of the two 
influences. Tlie student of history does not require to be re- 
minded, how corruptly prompted, how incomplete and inconsistent 
in themselves, and how tyrannically and obnoxiously enforced, were 
the steps by which Henry the Eighth became the instrument of 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. We all know, likewise, how the 
short reign of Henry's admirable son was inadequate for enabling 
him and his advisers to purify thoroughly and found solidly the 
revolution thus superfici^ and incomplete ; and how it thus be- 
came possible for Mary to compel, for a while, formal submission 
to a church in which few of her subjects now trusted, but whose 
evil nature still fewer of them knew well enough to be willing to 
sacrifice lif^ as the penalty of dissent. 

2. When, in a word, we reflect on the public events which 
marked the reigns of those three sovereigns ; when we consider, 
also, that eveiy new kind of knowledge requires to suffer a pro- 
jeas of digestion, before it can nourish the mind to healthy strength 
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and inspire it with original energy ; and when we remember how 
gradually and slowly the art of printing itself, the great instru- 
ment of modem enlightenment, diffused its blessings in the ear* 
liest times of its operation ; we shall not be surpris^ to discover 
that, throughout a great part of the sixteenth century, English 
literature did not assume a character separating it decisively from 
that of tne ages which had gone before. It did not really take 
its station as the worthy organ of a new epoch in the history of 
civilisation, until the reign of Elizabeth was within thirty years of 
its close. 

We see, then, that our Literature, like our Language, has 
had its era of transition. This character belongs emphatically to 
the period whose phenomena we are about to study, and whose 
bounds might not unfitly be extended a little beyond the point 
at which, for the sake of convenience, it is here marked as end- 
ing. The scene is dimly lighted ; and the figures that move in 
it are less august than those that will next appear. But the parts 
they play are, in a strict and proper sense, introductory to the 
great drama which is offered to us in the literal y history of mod- 
em times. Among the brilliant works of the Elizabethan age, 
there is probably none, of which we may not detect germs in 
some of the efforts which were made within the half-century that 
preceded. The great prose, writers, the masters of the drama, 
the students in the Italian school of poetry, all profited by what 
had then been done. The literary poverty of the Age of the 
Reformation was the poverty which the settler in an unpeopled 
country has to endure, while he fells the woods that overshad- 
owed him, and sows his half-tilled fields. It was a poverty in 
the bosom of which lay rich abundance. 

Accordingly this epoch, so unspeakably momentous in the 
social history of Christendom, requires, even from the student of 
literature, an amount of attention far beyond that which might 
seem due to its literary efforts, if these were judged merely as 
they are in themselves. The relations, likewise, which subsisted 
between the intellectual and the religious changes, present them- 
selves to us with a frequency whi(£ is exceedingly instmctive, 
and through which a light is thrown, by each of the two patlia 
of progress, on the events that were occurring in the other. It is 
very curious to remark in how many odd ways we see the litera- 
ture of the day, and the ecclesiastical and theological reforms, 
mixed up together and exercising a mutual action. 

Nor do we linger reluctantly over the history of an era, in 
which, for the sake of goodness and of tmth, so much, so verj 
much, was earnestly thought, «nd bravely done, and patiently 
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titfferod. Alike in the acts, and in the intellectnal efforts, of the 
men who, in the face of danger and of death, gu*ded the opinions 
and the deeds of that agitated generation, we acknowledge, 
amidst all weaknesses and &ult8 and sins, a mighty course of 
events, gove/ned by the hand of Him who has willed that man 
should know the truth and through the truth be free. On us, 
the inheritors of the blessings which oiv forefathers won, devolves 
the duty of understanding right iy the lessons which their ^istorj 
teaches, and of applying those lessons to our lives and sentiments, 
In the spirit of enlightened knowledge and of Christian love. 

CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

3. The Classical Learning of the age claims our notice first 
Its cultivation stood in a twofold relation to the changes in the 
church. It was, antecedently, one of the causes of deviation 
from received opinions ; and it became, afterwards, one of the 
instruments most actively used in ecclesiastical controversy, both 
for attack and for defence. 

This was the department of knowledge, and its students were 
the class of readers, that profited, in the first instance, more than 
any others, by the diffusion of the art of printing. The early 
press was employed in the multiplication of ancient books, much 
more frequently than in producing works in any of the hvina 
tongues. Of the ten thousand editions of books, large and small, 
which are said to have been printed before the close of the fif- 
teenth century, more than half appeared in Italy ; and a very 
large proportion of these consisted of classical works. Our Eng- 
lish press, producing in all, before that date, no more than about 
a hundred and forty, contributed nothing in this department ; 
but the increased facilities of communication between different 
countries put quickly at the disposal /oi our scholars both the 
knowledge and the publications of the (Continent And students 
were now placed in a position of incalculable advantage, by the 
• reduced price of books. They cost, it is said, one-fifth only of 
the sums which had been paid for manuscripts. 

Foreign men of letters, also, visited England ; and a strong 
impulse was given, especially, by the presence of the accomplished 
Erasmus. This celebrated scholar, writing about the middle of 
our period, pronounces England to have then been more exactly 
learned than any continental nation, excepting Italy alone. 
Classical studies were prosecuted, with remarkable ardour, in botli 
of the directions in which the improvements of the continent Imd 
aireadv begun. Greek was studied accurately for the first time 
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Latin was learned with an accunicy and purity never before 
attained. 

The language and literat-dre of Greece had been introduced 
before the beginning of the centuiy, by William Grocyn, justly 
called the patriarch of English learnings who had studied in 
Italy under the fugitive scholars from Constantinople. The ap< 
pearance of this new branch of erudition excited at first an alarm, 
which divided Oxford icto two factions, the Greeks and the Tro- 
jans. But enlightenment speedily forced its way. Thomas Lin- 
acre, the first physician of the day, translated Galen and othei 
authors into Latin, and wrote original treatises in the same tongue , 
and William Lilly, tho author, in part, of the Old Latin Gram 
mar, which bears his name, learned Greek at Rhodes, and, on 
the foundation of Saint Paul's school, was the first who publicly 
taught the language in England. Cambridge next became the 
focus of Hellenic learning, Sirough the teaching of two very able 
men, both of whom were soon withdrawn from the academic 
cloisters to the arena of public business : Sir Thomas Smith, who 
became one of the most eminent statesmen of his time ; and Sir 
John Cheke, whose name will be remembered by most of us as 
introduced in a sonnet of Milton. 

Latin scholarship flourished not less, in the hands of these 
and other zealous promoters. Among those who became most 
distinguished in this department, were several who likewise at* 
tained to eminence elsewhere. Such was Cardinal Pole, Cran- 
mer's successor in the see of Canterbury, and one of die most 
accomplished of those ecclesiastics who adhered to the old faith. 
Of the Reformers, though several were creditable scholars, none 
seem to have been very highly celebrated except the martyr 
Ridley. Of other Latinists it is enough to name Leland, best 
known in modem times for his researches into English antiquities ; 
Roger Ascham, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth ; and the celebrated 
and unfortunate Sir Thomas More. 

The Latin writings of Ascham are miscellaneous, and not 
very important The pnncipal work which More composed in 
that language, was the " Utopia," in which he described an im- 
aginary commonwealth, placed on an imaginary island from 
which the book takes its name, and having a polity whose main 
feature is a thorough community of property. The epithet " Uto- 
pian" is still familiar to us, as descriptive of chimerical and £ui- 
tsstio schemes ; and notwithstanding the good Latinity of MoreV 
treatise, and the similarity of its design to that of Plato's Repub 
lie, the leading idea really looks so like a grave jest, and such 
jesting was so much in accordance with the charactei of the man, 
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Aat we are reminded by it of those half-Aerious apologues which 
we found to be prevaleut in the monasteries of the middle ages. 
Tbe work, in truth, is a romance, although clothed in a scholastic 
garb ; and it abounds with touches of humour and strokes of 
homely illustration. .Nor is it wanting in tbose lessons of wisdom, 
which its strong-minded writer loved so much to inculcate with 
his quiet smile. It is striking, perhaps humiliating to modem 
pride of enlightenment, to hear the chancellor of Henry the 
Eighth urging the education of the people, asserting solemnly 
that it is better to prevent crime than to piuiish it, and denouno 
;ng the severities of the penal code as discreditable to England. 

Among the other scholars of the time, may be nam^ John 
Bale, who, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, was made bishop of 
Ossory. Although he was a voluminous writer of English theolo- 
gical tracts, chiefly controversial, his memory is now preserved 
only by certain lighter efi^ons, to be named soon, and by his 
series of Latin Lives of old British Writers, which is still an 
authoritative book of reference. 

The stock of ancient learning was thus very large. But it 
was accumulated in the hands of a few capitalists. The commu- 
nication of it, however, to a wider circle, was anxiously aimed at, 
by the foundation of schools and colleges, of which a larger num- 
ber was established in the hundred years which end with the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, than in any equal period throughout the 
course of our history. The most celebrated benefactors were 
Dean Colet, the founder of Saint Paul's School, and himself one 
of the most skii^l Latinists of his time ; and Cardinal Wolsey, 
who was a man of learning as well as of political ability. 

IHEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 

4. Among the works couched in the living tongue, the most 
important, by very far, were those which were devoted to The- 
ology. 

Foremost among such efforts, and claiming from us reverent 
and thankful attention, were the Translations of the Scriptures into 
English, none of which had been publicly attempted since that 
of Wycliffe. The history of these is very interesting ; not only 
for its own sake, but also because, as we shall speedily learn, oui 
received version of the Bible owes largely to them. 
1l a. 148S. I William Tyndale, a native of Gloucestershire, a 
<c ISM. f jnj^Q Qf studious and ascetic habits, imbibed, in tlio 
early part of Henry' s reign, many of the opinions of the con- 
tinental reformers; and he expressed these so openly, in private 
fnteniourse and occasional preaching in the ^lountry, that hi» 
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Stay at homo was no longer safe. He sought refuge in Hanibui^ 
and elsewhere, and, in two or three years he completed a trans- 
lation of the New Testament It was printed under his own 
care, at Antwerp, in 1520 ; but it has lately been shown that two 
surreptitious editions had appeared the year before. In these and 
other impressions, .t was immediately introduced by stealth into 
England ; Tyndale being employed, meanwhile, on the Old Tea* 
lament His version of the Five Books of Moses, really printed 
successively in different foreign towns, was next collected into 
one volume, which, the statement of the real places being dan- 
gerous, was described as printed ^ at Marlborough, in the land 
of Hesse." Its date is January 1530, which, the old style bein^ 
then in use, corresponds with the beginning of our year 1531. 
His next publication was a revisal of his New Testament, which 
appeared at Antwerp in 1534 ; and with it his labours were 
nearly at a close. Imprisoned at Antwerp for heresy, he was 
there, after a long imprisonment, strangled and burnt, in October 
1636. In that very year his New Testament was reprinted in 
England ; this being the first translation that issued from an Eng- 
lish press. 

The scene was now changed. Henry the Eighth had come 
to an irretrievable breach with the See of Rome ; and the open- 
ing of the Bible to the unlearned was no longer to be held a 
crime, or practised secretly in the fear of punishment In 1537 
there was published, with a dedication to the King and Queen, 
the first complete Translation of the Bible. The translator was a 
clergyman, Miles Coverdale, who afterwards was made bishop of 
Exeter. From Uiis version are taken the Psalms still usea in the 
Book of Common Prayer. In the same year there appeared, on 
the continent, a complete translation, which, veiled unaer a ficti- 
tious name, was called ^ Matthew's Bible." It was edited by 
John Rogers, who, some years later, was the first Protestant 
burned by Queen Mary. About a third of it is attributed to the 
editor himself; perhaps with consultation of Goveiaaie's version : 
two-thirds, embracing the whole of the New Testament, and the 
Uld as far as the end of the Second Book of Chruaicles, were, w» 
are told, taken verbatim from Tyndale. 

Besides Tyndale's own editions of his New Testament, ai 
many as twenty others had been printed on tiie continent, and 
)irculated widely through England, before his death. English 
reprints now became common ; and among ihem were two oi 
three of Coverdale's whole translation. 

The reign of Henry gives us, in the last place, the Translation 
commonly called Cranmer's, from its chief promoter, but known 
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also as the Great Bible, from the size in which its earliest inipres- 
Mous were printed. It is usually said to differ very slightly from 
Coverdale's, and to have been prepared chiefiy by him. But the 
most recent writer of the history of the English Bible seems to 
consider this as a mistake, founded on the appearance of other 
editions about the same time under the patronage of Cranmer ; 
and, according to this authority, Cranmer's Bible is really a re- 
vision of Tyndale*s. Its date, also, commonly set down as 1539, 
appeals to be 1540. 

Tlie short reign of Edward the Sixth, the Josiah of England, 
(as he has aptly been called,) produced the new translation ; but 
it was fertile, to a marvel, in reprints of those already made, Tyn- 
dale's being seemingly the most popular. In the sit years and a 
half during which this young king filled the throne, the English 
Bible, which he had caused to be carried before him at his coro- 
nation, was printed entire in fourteen editions at least; and 
the editions of the New Testament by itself amounted nearly to 
thirty. 

The accession of Queen Mary stopped, of course, the printing 
of the Scriptures in England, and made the circulation of the 
transitions, fortunately for the last time, a thing to be attempted 
only in secrecy and with fear. Yet even this perilous time intro- 
duced one new translation from abroad; namely, the "Geneva" 
New Testament. It was a revision of Tyndale's, performed by 
William Whittingham, a reftigee fellow of Oxford. We shall 
encounter him again in the same walk : and then also will ap- 
pear the received version of the Bible. 

In the meantime, the student of literature may be invited to 
observe, how the history of this, the record of the Divine Will, 
and the history of human and uninspired productions, dovetail 
into each other, and reflect mutual light Some of the most va- 
luable contributions ever made to our knowledge of the progress 
of intellectual culture in Scotland, were incorporated, not very 
long ago, in a summary of the history of Bible-printing in the 
country. Here, again, in noting the diffusion of the ^riptures 
in England, we encounter some particulars, showing how far the 
benefits of the press were allowed to be reaped under the arbi- 
trary and capricious sway of Henry, and how rapidly those bene 
fits extended themselves when free communication of all kinds of 
knowledge was permitted by his excellent son. 

At the accession of Henry the Eighth, there appear to hav€ 
been no more than four printers in England. Beibre his death 
Ihe number had risen to forty-five. Of these no fewer than 
thirty-1(bree appeared m the last twenty years of his reign ; thaf 
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ia, during the time when he was gradually seceiling from Rumc^ 
and had begun to relax, in his vacillating and arbitrary way, 
the restrictions by which literary communication was fettered. 
Still more remarkable was that which followed. Fourteen of the 
forty-five printers surviving when Edward the Sixth ascended the 
Uirone, his short rule of tolerance and enlightenment added forty- 
Uiree to the list, raising the whole number to fifty-seven. Of 
(hose, likewise, thirty-one, or more than a half, took part in the 
printiug or publication of the Scriptures. 

6. Our attention cannot long be given to the Original Writ- 
mgs couched in the English tongue, and dealing with theological 
DEiatters. Chiefly, of course, controversial, they discuss Questions 
lor which this is no fit place ; and yet, without treating these, the 
merits of the works could not be fairly appreciated. But the 
truth is, that the treatises of the sort, which this stirring period 
has transmitted to us, are neither so numerous as we mi^t have 
expected, nor marked by qualities which make them very impor- 
tant in the history of literature. Neither the learning nor the 
power of thinking possessed either by the Reformers or their op- 
ponents could be estimated rightly, imless full account were taken 
of the writings, on both sides, which appeared in the Latin tongue : 
and, though we were to judge with the aid of these materials, stil) 
the records of a struggle, so hampered by secular interferencer 
and so inextricably mixed up with political considerations, would 
scarcely do justice either to the momentous character of the con- 
test, or to the real ability and knowledge of those who - main- 
tained it 

It may be enough to name a very few of those who, dying 
for the faith which they taught, have a purer title to the reverence 
of posterity than any that could have been gained by the highest 
Hterary merit Ridley, held to have been one of the most dexte 
Tous disputants of his time, and Damons as a preacher, has already 
been noticed as the most learned of the Reformers. Oranmer was 
more rem vkable for his patronage of theological learning, than 
for the merit possessed by any writings of his own : but his extant 
English compositions are numerous. 

Two others of the martyrs, whose names seldom occur in any 
general history of literature, were men of much though dissimilai 
power ; and these might be taken, more fitly than most others, as 
examples both of the turn of thinking whicii then prevailed, and 
of the state of progress of the English language. 

The one was T)^ndale, our honoured translator of the Scrii> 
tiires. His English tracts, quite controversial in character, were 
likewise rothing more than interludes between his weightier la- 
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doure. Yet, sliglit as they are, bis " Obedience of a Chiisttan 
Man," his dissertation on the parable of ^ The Wicked Mammon," 
bis ^ Practice of Prelates," and kis few expositions and prefaces, 
not only show great clearness of thinking and aptness of illustra- 
tion, but are exceedingly favourable specimens of Old English 
style.* 

I. ab 1472. > Our second instance Is the celebrated Latimer, whose 
d. 1666. \ literary remains, chiefly sermons and letters, are of a 
rery different stamp, but exceedingly interesting and instructive 
In the writings of this venerable man we discover no depth 
of learning, and as little refinement of taste : but they abound in 
homely sense and shrewdness ; they show at once earnest and ' 
deep piety, and a quiet courage, prognosticating indomitable en- 

• WILLIAM TYNDALB. 

From *» The Practice of Prelates, -*' published in 1530. 

[The modem epelling is generally adopted in tliis Extract^ and in thosA 
that follow.] 

To see how Our Holy Father came up, mark the ensample of an Ivy Tree. 
First it springeth out of the earth, and then a while ereepeth along by the 
ground, till it findeth a great tree ; then it joineth itself beneath alow unto 
the body of the tree, and oreepeth up, a little and a little, fair and Boftlijr. 
And, at the beginning, while it is yet thin and small, that the burden is 
not perceived, it seemeth glorious, to garnish the tree in winter, and to bear 
3ff the tempests of the weather. But, in the mean season, it thrusteth roota{ 
into the bark of the tree, to hold fast withal ; and ceaseth not to climb 
up, till it be at the top and above alL And then it sendeth his branches 
along by the branches of the tree, and overgroweth all, and waxeth great, 
heavy, and thick ; and sucketh the moisture so sore out of the tree and his 
branches, that it choketh and stifleth them. And then the foul ivy wax- 
eth mighty in the stump of the tree, and becometh a seat and a nest for 
«11 unclean birds, and for blind owls which hawk in the dark, and dare 
not come at the light 

Even so the Bishop of Rome, at the begmnmg, crope along upon the 
earth ; and every man trode upon him in this world. But, as soon as 
there came a Christian Emperor, he joined himself unto his feet, and kissed 
them, and crope up a little with begging ; now this privilege, now that ; 
now thiscitv, now that; to find poor people withal, and the necessary 
ministers of the Word. * * * And thus, with flattering, and feign- 
ing, and vain superstition under the name of Saint Peter, he crept up, and 
fastened his roots in the heart of the Emperor ; and with his sword climbed 
up above all his fellowships^ and brought them under his feet And, as 
he subdued them with the Emperor's sword, even so, bv subtlety and 
help of them, after that they were sworn faithful, he climbed above the 
Emperor, and subdued him also ; and made him stoop unto his feet and 
kiss them another while. Yea, Celesiinus crowned the Emperor Henrjr 
the Fifth, holding the crown between his feet And, when he had put 
Uie crown on, he smote it off with his feet again, saying that he had might 
•wc maks emperors and put them down again. 
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durance ; and thej are inspired with a cheerfulness i\hich never 
fails. Those who sneered at Sir Thomas More as a scoffing jester, 
might have found still apter ground for censure in many effusions 
of Latimer, both while he preached to the peasants of Wiltshire 
and after he had become the bishop of an important diocese. 
He jests, and plays on words, when he writes letters of business 
to Cromwell the secretary of state ; and, in the pulpit, seizing 
eagerly on all opportunities of interesting his audience by allusions 
to facts of ordinary life, he never allows his illustrations to lose their 
force through any fear of infringing on the gravity of the place. 
His " Sermon on the Plough," 3ie only one remaining from a 
Aeries of three on the same text, expounds and illustrates the duties 
of the ploughman, that is, the pr^u^her of the Gospel, with equal 
ingenuity of application and plainness of speech. In a passage 
tliat has often been quoted, he takes occasion to describe the ex- 
perience of his own youth, and the frugality of his father's rural 
household. In another place, the duty of residence, strongly urged 
on ihe clergy throughout the discourse, is enforced by a very ori- 
ginal similitude. The spiritual husbandman, he says, ought to 
supply continual food to his people : the preaching of the word 
is meat, daily sustenance : it is not strawberries, which come up 
once a-year and do not tarry long. The metaphor appears to 
have been relished, and to have suggessed a descriptive name for 
clerical absentees. In an extant sermon of the time, they are 
fpoken of as ^ strawberry-preachers." An excursion yet wider 
from clerical formalities is ventured on in his set of ^ Sermons on 
the Card." Preaching at Cambridge in Christmas, he tells his 
hearers, that, as they are accustomed to make card-plajing one of 
the occupations in which tliey celebrate the festivsd, he will deal 
to them a better kind of cards, and show them a game in which 
all the players may win. One scriptural text after another is pro- 
nounced and commented on in the odd manner thus promised : 
and the great truth, of the importance of the afifections in religion, 
is thrown repeatedly into this quaint shape ; that, in the game of 
souls, hearts are always trumps.* 

• HUOH LATIMER. 
/Vom IKe Sermon on the PUmgh ; preached in January 1548. 
But now raethinketh I hear one say unto me: Wot ye what you say? 
Is preaching a work f Is it a labour f How then hath it happened tliat 
we liave had, so manv hundred years, so many un preaching prelates^ 
lording loiterers, and idle ministers t Ye would have me here jto make 
answer, and to show the cause thereof. Nay I this land is not for me to 
plough. It is too stony, too thorny, too hard for me to plough. They 
have so many things that make for them, so many tilings to lay for them 
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Such eccentricities, however discordant with modem taste, 
must be judged with a recollection of the time in which they ' 
appeared ; and their prevalence is a feature not to be overlooked, 
*n tho eloquence of a man who was admittedly one of the most 
impressive public speakers of his day. His sermons deserve com- 
mendation more unqualified, for their general simplicity of plan. 
They have litt}|e or nothing of the scholastic complication and 
multiplicity of subdivisions, which made their appearance in the 
theological compositions of the next age, and which characterize^ 
almost all efforts of the kind made in our language till we have 
proceeded beyond the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Before we quit those who acted and suffert^d in the Reforma- 
tion, we must remember John Fox, their zealous but honest me- 
morialist His ** History of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church," better known as "The Book of Martjrrs," was first print- 
ed in his exile, towards the close of our period 

selveSk that it is not for my weak team to plough them. And I fear me 
this land is not yet ripe to be ploughed: for^ as the saying is, it lacketh 
weathering ; this gear lacketh weathering ; at least way it is not for me 
to plough. For what shall I look for amon^ thorns^ but pricking and 
•cratchingt What among stones, but stumbling! What (I had almost 
■aid) among serpents, but stinging? But this much I dare say, that since 
lording and loitering hath come up, preaching hath com6 down, contrary 
to the Apostles' times : for they preached and lorded not, and now they 
lord and preach not « * « And thus, if the ploughmen of the 
country were as negligent in their office as prelates oe, we should not 
live for lack of sustenance. And as it is necessary for to have this sus- 
tentation of the body, so must we have also the other for the satis&i^on 
of the soul ; or else we cannot live long ghostly. For, as the body wast* 
6th and consumeth away for lack of bodily meat, so doth the toiil pm« 
away for default of ghostly meat 
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CHAFIER U. 

TEE AGE OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 

A. D 1509— A. D. 1558. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROSE LITEKATURC IN ENGLAND. 

1. Pausing in our survey of ecclesiastical literature in England, 
at the moment when Protestantism rejoiced in the accession of 
Elizabeth, we quit the cloister, from which the monks have been 
cast out, and the church, in which the mass is no longer chant- 
ed ; and we are content, perforce, with the little we have had time 
to learn in regard to the most abstruse of the studies out of which 
emerged the light of the Reformation. We now look abroad on 
those literary pursuits of the same period, whose aim was neither 
religious nor ecclesiastical, and whose natural and appropriate 
organ was the living tongue of the nation. 

New actors will appear on the scene : yet some of those whom 
we have encounterp/1 as combatants m the fiery struggle of creeds, 
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will again be 9ccn in the quietar walks along which our eye is 
next to be guided. Nor are the few names, which only can here 
be set down, sufficient to show, at all distinctly, how close was 
the connexion, in that fervent age, not only between the ecclesi* 
astical changes and the progress of literature, but between the 
men who led the former and those who most efficiently promoted 
the latter. 

While the theological writings which have just been noticed 
are, admittedly, valuable chiefly for their matter, the miscellane 
ous writings of the age in English prose attract us most as speci- 
mens of £e language in its earliest stage of maturity. Nona 
of them exhibit either such eloquence or such vigour of thought, 
as should entitle them to a high rank among the monuments of 
our literature ; and, with few exceptions, the very names of the 
writers have been allowed to sink into complete oblivion. 
h. 148a ) Sir Thomas More was commemorated when we 
d. 1585. f studied the progress of the language, as having been 
called the earliest writer whose English prose was good. This 
eminent man wrote purely, naturally, and perspicuously. Ilia 
style, indeed, has very great excellence ; and it, with that of the 
other writer who will here be cited, should be studied as charac- 
teristically showing, when we compare it with the manner of the 
prose which was written in the next period, a simplicity, both of 
construction and of diction, which may be accounted for in more 
ways than one. Certainly less cumbrous, as well as less exotic, 
the style of More and Ascham may have been so, either because 
classical studies had not yet become familiar enough to produce 
a great eflfect on the manner of expression, or because the wri- 
ters were compelled to be the less ambitious in proportion to their 
want of mastery over the resources of their native tongue. 

More's works, Latin and English, are but the recreations in 
which a highly accomplished man, placed in the midst of a learn- 
ed age, spent the little leisure allowed by a life of professional 
and public business. His Historical Writings are among the very 
earliest that belong to our period; and they have received very 
warm commendation, not only for their style, but for the ease and 
spirit of the narrative. There is not any work of the fifteenth 
«4;ntury, that has merit enough to forbid our considering him as 
the earliest writer of the English language, who rose to the dig- 
nity and skill of proper history. His Controversial Tracts are 
perhaps equally good in language ; but, occupied with the eccle- 
siastical questions of his day, they fall beyond our sphere. His 
" Dialogue concernhig Heresies" led him into a hot contest with 
Tvndale. When we an thus reminded that More adhered to 
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the old faith, we must remember also that this was the loeing. 
side, amd that the great and good man proved his sincerity by 
dying for what he held to be the truth. He was as really amar- 
tyr as Cranmer ; and he was much braver and more upriglit in 
conduct. Nowhere do we meet him on ground where his cheer^ 
fill kindliness and excellent judgment have freer room to worjc, 
than in his private letters, especially those which he addressed to 
the members of his family ; and from none of his writings could 
we cull examples better illustrating the character of his style.* 

•8IBTH01CAS MORE. 
A Letter to hie Children; written about 1625i 

Thoroas More, to his best beloved children, and to Mai^garet^ whom 
he numbereth among his own, sendeth greeting. 

The merchant of Bristow brought unto roe your letters, the next day 
ifter he had received them of you ; with the which I was exceedingly 
delighted. For there can come nothing, yea though it were never sc 
rude, never so meanly polished, from this your shop, but it procureth 
me more delieht than any others' works, be they never so eloquent : 
your writing doth so stir up my affection towards you. Bul^ excluding 
this, your letters may also very well please me for their own wopt£ 
being full of fine wit and of a pure Latm phrase : therefore none of them 
\U but joyed me exceedingly. Yet, to tell you ingenuously what I think, 
my son John's letter pleased me best ; botn because it was longer than 
the other, as also for that he seemeth to have taken more pains thafi the 
rest For he not only painteth out the matter decently, and speaketh 
elegantly; but he playeth also pleasantly with me, and returneth my 
jests upon me again, very wittily : and thiB he doth not only pleasant i^v, 
but temperately withal; showing that he is mindful with whom he joJU 
eth, to wit, his father, whora he eudeavoureth so to delight that he n 
also afeared to offend. 

Hereafter 1 expect every day letters fi-om every onie of you : neither 
will I accept of such excuses, as you complain of; that you have no 
leisure or that t|ie carrier went away suddenly, or that you have do 
mattei Vo write: John is not wont to allege any such thing. Nothing 
can hinder you from writing; but many things may exhort you thereto. 
Why should you lay any fault upon tlie carrier, seeing you may prevent 
his coming, and have them ready made up and sealed two days before 
any offer tliemselves to carry them ? And how can you want matter of 
writing unU^ me, who am delighted to hear either of your studies or of 
your play; whom you may even then please exceedingly, when, having 
nothing to write of, you write as lai'gely as you can of that uolliing, tliao 
which nothing is more easy for you to do. 

But this I admonish you to do ; that, whether you wi ite of senoiu 
matters or of trifles, you write with diligence and consideration, premed- 
itating of it before. Neither will it be amiss, if you fii-st indite it in Eng- 
lish ; for then it may more easily be translated into Latin, whilst the 
mind, free from inventing, is attentive to find apt and eloquent words^ 
And, although 1 put this to your choice, whether you will do so or nu, 
yet I enjoin you, by all means, tliat you diligently examine what you have 
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>. 151& r 2. The writings of the learned and judicious Aschair 
* ^^^ » possess, both in style and in matter, a value which must 
aot be measured by their inconsiderable bulk. Their language 
is pure, idiomatic, vigorous English ; they exhibit great variety 
of knowledge, remarkable sagacity, and sound common-sense. 

Of his £ree large treatises, the earliest was a " Report on the 
State of Germany," being a digested account of his observations 
on the political affairs of the continent; a discoiu'se highly cred- 
itable to the writer's shrewdness, but now uninteresting, unless tc 
the exact students of the histoiy of the times. 

Next came the " Toxophilus : the School or Partitions of 
Shooting.'' It is a treatise on Archery ; an art which, now a 
mere pastime, and even then beginning to be superseded in war- 
fare, had not yet lost all the importance it po^essed when the 
English bowmen thinned the French ranks at Agincourt The 
work is a dialogue in two books, sustained with much liveliness 
of tone, as well as discrimination of character, between Philolo- 
gus, a student, and Toxophilus, a lover of archery. The form is 
Qius adopted from classical models ; and it is a point illustrative 
of the tastes of the day, that the author, in his preface, thinks it 
necessary to justify himself for writing in English rather than in 
Latin. The second of the two books is a manual of the rules of 
the art ; the first is a curious dissertation on its value. It is 
recommended for general adoption on the ground of its military 
importance, which is shown by a variety of instances spiritedly 
related. It is recommended especially to persons of studious 
habits; baing, it is alleged, the best of all those amusements 
which, as the writer maintains with great force of reasoning, are 
absolute!} required by reading men, for the sake both of health 
and of mental relaxation. Gaming, and other censurable diver- 
sions, are energetically denounced. The common athletic games 
are maintained, more ingeniously than soundly, to be in several 
ways objectionable ; and music itself, admitted to be an essential 
part in the education of a scholar and a gentleman, is yet as 

written before yon write it over fair -agaifi ; first ecmsidering Attentively 
the whole Beatence, and after examine every part thereof; by which 
ffleans you may easily find out if any solecisms have escaped you; which 
being putout^aod your letter written fair, yet theii let it not aisc trouble 
jrou to examine it over a^^ain ; for sometimes the same faults creep in at 
the leoond writing, which you before had blotted out By this your dili- 

fence you will procure, that those your trifles will seem serious matters. 
or, •• nothing is so pleasing but may be made unsavouiy by prating 
garrulity, so nothing is by nature so unpleasant, that by industry may 
not be made full of grace and pleasantness. 

Fai« well, my sweetest childrea From the Court, thi:i 3d of Se i)tember 
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sorted to have dii^vantages from which the manlv old Eiiglkll 
exercise is quite exempt* 



•BOQEB ASCHAAL 
From ihs Pr^fiMce toiks** TooBophUtu : " published in 1541 

If any man woald blame me, either for taking such a matter in hand, 
or else fur writing it in the Knglish tongue* thitt answer I may make him ; 
that» when the best of the realm think it honest for them to use, 1, one oi 
the meanest sort, ought not to suppose it vile for me to write. And, though 
to hiive written it in another tongue had been both more profitable for my 
study, and also more honest for my name, yet I -can thmk my labour well 
bestowed, if^ with a little hindrance of my profit and name, may come 
any furtherance to the pleasure or commodity of the gentlemen and yeo- 
men of England, for whose sake I took this matter in hand. 

And as for the Latin or Greek tongue, everything is so excellently done 
in them that none can do better ; in the English tongue, contrary, every 
thing in a maimer so meanly, both for the matter and handling, that no 
man o&n do worse. For therein the least learned, for the most part, have 
been always most ready to writ& And they which had least hope in 
Latin have been most bold in English ; when surely every man that is 
most ready to talk, is not most able to write. 

He that will write well in any tongue, must follow this counsel oi 
Aristotle : to speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do : 
as so should every man understand him, and the judgment of wise men 
allow him. Many English writers have not done so, but, using strange 
words, as Latin, French, and Italian, do make all things dark and hard. 
Once I communed with a man which reasouf^d the EInglish tongue to be en^ 
riched and increased thereby, saying, " Who will not praise that feast^ where 
a man shall drink at a dinner both wine, ale, and beer ? " ** Truly," quoth 
I, ** they be all good, every one taken by himself alone ; but if you put 
malmsey and sack, red wme and white, ale and beer, and all in one pot^ 
you shall make a drink not easy to be known, nor yet wholesome for 
the body." 

English writers, by diversity of time, have taken divers matters in 
hand. In our fathers* time, nothing was read but books of feigned chivalry 
wherein a man by reading should be led to none other end but only man 
slaughter and lewdness. If any man suppose they were good enough tn 
pass the time withal, t.e is deceived. For surely vain words do work no 
small thing in vain, ignorant, and young minds ; especially if they be given 
anything thereunto of their own nature. These oooks, as I have heard 
say, were made the most part in abbeys and monasteries ; a very likely 
and fit fruit of such an idle and blind kind of living. In our time, now 
when every man is given to know, much rather than to live well, ver} 
many do write, but after such a fashion as very many do shoot Some 
shooters take in hand stronger bows than they be able to maintain. Thij« 
thing maketh them sometime to overshoot the mark, sometime to shoot far 
wide, and perchance hurt some that look on. Other, that never learned to 
shoot, oor yet knoweth good shaft nor bow, will be as busy as the best 
If any man will apply these things together, he shall not see the ont 
Ur differ from the other. 

And I also, amongst all other, in writing this little treatise, have foL 
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There is much greater value in the matter, but considerably 
ess of liveliness in the composition of Ascham's most celebrated 
work, " The Schoolmaster." It is introduced in a strain remind- 
ing us, yet again, of the manner in which the philosophers of 
antiquity loved to give an air of dramatic reality to their specula- 
tions. In the year 1563, when the court had sought reftige at 
Windsor from the plague which then raged in London, Eliza- 
beth's tutor dines, with several of tlie royal counsellors, in the 
chamber of the secretary, the elder Cecil, afterwards known by 
his title of Lord Burleigh. The host says he had just heard, that 
some of the pupils of Eton had run away from the school for 
fear of beating. The news leads to a conversation on the disci- 
pline of the young, and the comparative efficacy of love and fear 
in teaching. The treasurer, Sir Richard Sackville, who is de- 
scribed as taking a lively interest in the education of his grand- 
sons, pays close attention to the discussion ; and, after Ascham 
had been released from his reading of Demosthenes with the 
Queen, the argument is renewed between the two. On Sackville's 
request, Ascham proceeds to record his opinions, dividing his 
treatise into two books. The first is described as " Teaching the 
Bringing up of Youth." It abounds with good sense and right 
feeling, and, thougH scholastic and somewhat formal in shape, is 
still interesting as well as suggestive. The Second Book is an- 
nounced as " Teaching the Ready Way to the Latin Tongue." 
It hafi the appearance of being incomplete ; the excellent critical 
remarks on Roman authors breaking off abruptly. While the 
whole work well deserves to be studied by teachers, this part of 
it, in particular, proposes improvements for which tiiere are still 
both room and need ; and the value of the hints is not unappre- 
ciated. One of the first classical scholars of our own day, in 
recently editing a work of Cicero, has supported his arguments 
in support of certain methods of teaching, by a long quotation 
from Ascham's Second Book. 

Two passages of "The Schoolmaster" deserve, for different 
reasons, special remembrance. 

In the one, the writer treats the versification of the modern 
languages. He vehemently condemns rhyme as barbarous, urg- 
ing a return to the unrhymed measures of the ancients. Yet he 

lowed some youug shooters, which both will begin to shoot for a little 
mnoey, and also will use to shoot once or twice about the mark for 
nought, before they begin for good. And therefore did I take this littla 
matter in hand, to assay nwself ; and hereafter, if judgment of wise men 
that look on think that I can do any good, I may perchance cast m> 
•haft among other, for better game 
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•hows that he understood thoroughly the proeodinl structure of 
the English tongue. For, on the one hand, he prophesies uttei 
itdlufe m all attempts to naturalize the classical hexameters; at 
tempts which were industriously made in the next generation, 
and had precisely the issue which this acute critic had foreseen. 
On the other hand, he points out the iambic metres as those fi>r 
which our language has the greatest aptitude, aud recommends, 
as models for English rhythm, the recent versification of Lord 
Surrey : that is, as we shall immediately learn, he hails the in- 
troduction of blank verse, unquestionably the finest of all our 
metrical forms. 

The other passage that has been alluded to, is one which is 
very well known. He relates, in it, how, visiting his pupil Lady 
Jane Grey in Leicestershire, he found her reading Plato in the 
original Greek, while her parents and their household were hunt- 
ing in the park. The learning of this unfortunate lady, that of 
Queen Elizabeth herself and Qie similar pains bestowed by Sir 
Thomas More on the instruction of his daughters, are striking 
examples of that zeal for the diffusion of education, and of edu- 
cation reaching up to a very high point, which actuated our 
countrymen so strongly during the sixteenth century. 

While Ascham announced new views iof education, another 
writer endeavoured, with much talent, to popularize sciences that 
had long been known and taught Thomas Wilson, w'no, like 
so many other accomplished men of the time, transferred himself 
**: mature life from the closet to the business of the state, pub- 
lished, in the middle of the century, "' The Rule of Reason, con- 
taining the Art of Logic,** and, a fitUe afterwards, ** The Ajrt of 
Rhetoric.'' The couching of such treatises in the living tongue 
was an innovation well worthy of being chronicled. The works 
themselves are good : the latter, in particular, having been pub- 
lished several years before Ascham's book, gives the author som^ 
right to be regarded as having been the earliest critical writer 
in the English language. One incident in his life is interesting. 
Emigrating to the continent, on Queen Mary's accession, and proser 
cu Jng his studies in Italy, he was apprehended by the Inquisition 
in Rome. On the accession of a new pope, the populace of the 
city broke open the prisons ; and among tbosd captives who es- 
r»iped were Wilson, and the Scottish Reformer Craig. 

ENGLISH POETRY NON-DRAMATIO. 

8. The Poetry which arose in England, during the reigns of 
f!«Miry and his next successors, is, quite as much as the kinds 
«)f literature that have alreadv been . reviewed, important ratlier 
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for its relations to other things than for its own merit. Yet it 
occupies a higher place than the prose, in our literary history. 
It exhibits, in temper, in manner, and in the nature of the topics 
selected, s very decisive contrast to the poetry of the times that 
^ere past: it bears in several points a close resemblance, and it 
furnished many materials and many forms, to the poetry of the 
energetiGAge tiiat was soon to op«n. 

The pc^tical names with which we require to form an ac- 
quaintance are very few : and the character of the works might 
be understood most easily if we were to arrange tiiem in three 
groups,, which would exhibit three dissimilar stages in the pro^ 
gress of taste and literary cultivation. In the first of these the 
^ef was Skelton: the second was headed by Surrey; and the 
third, which shows deviation, perhaps, rather than progress, may 
be represented by Sackville. This classification should be re* 
membered ; thou^ the order of the minor poets would make it 
inapplicable to a full history of the tima 

The irregular pomp of chivalrous and allegorical pageantryi 
which accompanied us in our survey of the middle ages, had m 
the meantime vanished. Its last appearance was in the poem of 
Hawea, which, as already noticed, mi^t have been referred, with-< 
out improprie^, to the beginning of this period. It was suc- 
ceeded, at first, by nothing higher than a Satirical kind of Poet- 
ry, in which features of actual life were depicted and anato- 
mized, in a spirit caught from the prevalent restlessness and dis- 
content One of its effusicms was Alexander Barclay *s ^* Ship of 
Fools," translated from a continental work, but containing many 
addition;* illustrating the weaknesses and vices of English ufe and 
manners. It is a general moral satire, having very littie that is 
either vigorous or amusing. 

The poems, if they deserve to be so called, of the eccentric 
dL 1089 I ^^^^ Skelton, are not only more interesting for their 
• closeness of application to historical incidents and per- 
sons, but are singularly tiiough coarsely energetic, and do not al- 
together want glimmerings of poetical fancy. After having been 
the tutor of Henry the Eghth, he continued to write during the 
greater part of his pupil's reign, satirizing eccle^astical and so- 
cial abuses, attacking great men in the fiSl flush of their power, 
snd taking greater liberties with none than with the formidable 
Wolsey. The point of his sarcasms is not infrequently lost, 
through obscure and aimless digressions and mystifications 
which may plausibly be attributed to an occasional fit of caution 
But the personalities are still oflener so undisguised, and th€ 
malicious bitterness is so provoking, that the impunity enjoyetl 
8* 
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by the libelle? is a matter of sarprise, although we make the full- 
est allowance for the caprice and inconsistency which at all timet 
marked the administration of the king. There Are not, in Skel- 
ton's works, very many verses that rise intathe region of poetry: 
but his acuteness of observation, his keenness of humour, and his 
inexhauistible fertility of familiarly fanci^l illustration, impart, to 
his pieces an exceedingly curious and amusing grotesqueneas. His 
command of words, too, is quite extraordinary. It not only gave 
good augury of the future development of the language, but 
showed mat, by him at least, rapid progress had already been 
made. Although his task was much aided by his unscrupulous 
coinage of new and ridiculous terms, and by his frequent inden- 
tation of Latin words and lines into his English, yet the volu- 
bility with which he vents his acrid humour is truly surprising ; 
and it is made the more so through the difficulties imposed on 
him by the kind of versification, which, seemingly invented by 
himself, he used oftener than any other. It consists of exceed- 
ingly short lines, many of which often rhyme together in close 
succession, and have double or triple endings.* 

4. A new era in the history of our poetij was unquestionably 

#. ab. iMiL I opened by the works of Henry Howard, Earl of Sur- 

& 164T. f rgy^ jjj respect of poetical vigour and originality, 

• JOHN SKELTON. 

From ** OoUn Clout ;^ in whi(^ ths abuses said to prevail in the Ohwch art 
tet/orth in long oomolainte, put into the moutha of the peopie, and intentpereed 
with very ehort and aouotftd eBopreeeiona qfdieoonterU by the poeL 

What trow ye they e&j more And all thej laj 

Of the bishops* lore! On you prelates, and say, 

How in matters they be raw : Ye do wrong and no right : 

They lumber forth the law, No matins at midnight I 

And judge it as they will, Book and chalice gone quite I 

For other men*s skill. Pluck away the leads 

Blxpounding out their clauses, Over their heads ; 

And leave their own causes. And sell away their bells, 

In their principal cui'e And all that they have else 

They make but little sure. Thus the people tells; 

And meddles very light Rails like rebels, 

la tlie chi;rch*s right Rede shrewdly and spells: 

* * ♦ How ye break the dead's wills: 
And whiles the heads do thu^ Turn monasteries into water-mills j 

Ihe remnant is amies Of an abbey ye make a grange. 

Ct the clergy all, Your works, they say, are stitknga 
Roth great and smalL « « « 

L wot not how they wark ? What could the Turk do mor^^ 

But thus the people cark. With all his false lore I 

Turk, Saracen, or Jew t 

* • ♦ I report me to you. 
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this accomplished and ill-fated person was infenor to many poets 
who have long been forgotten : but his foreign studies, and his 
refinement of taste and feeling, concurred in enabling him to 
turn our poetical literature into a track which had not yet been 
trodden. 

Tlie works through which Surrey's influence was exerted 
wore of two kinds: a collection of Sonnets and other poems of a 
Lyri<-al and Amatory cast ; and a Translation of the Second and 
Fourth Books of the ./Eneid. All of them have this in common ; 
iliat they are imitations of Italian models, which, in our country, 
had not yet perhaps been by any one studied exactly, and had 
certainly never yet been imitated. His were the first Sonnets in 
our language ; so that he gave us a new form of poetical compo- 
sition, and a form which, used with zealous frequency by all the 
greatest poets of the Elizabethan age, has not lost its hold from 
Qiat time to this. Nor was there less of novelty m the introduc- 
tion of that refined and sentimental turn of thought, which 
breathes through all his lyrics, and which was prompted by Pe- 
trarch and his other Italian masters. The Italian studiies of our 
poets of the fourteenth century, lay, as we have learned, in other 
quarters: the Petrarchan subtilties and conceits, and the Pe- 
trarchan tenderness and reflectiveness, were alike ungenial in their 
rougher and more manly temperament. Surrey was thus our 
usher into a poetical school, in which, for much good and not a 
little harm, succeeding poets became both pupils and teachers : 
and, it should also be remembered, his studies in the poetry of 
Italy, as it existed before his own day, prepared the way for in- 
troducing to the notice of his successors the great Italian works 
which were produced in his century. Surrey's familiarity with 
Petrarch's lyrics was a step towards Spenser's acquaintance with 
the chivalrous epic of Tasso. 

His -^Enaid conferred on us an obligation yet weightier. It 
was not the first translation of a classical poem into English 
verse ; imless indeed we should think ourselves compelled to re- 
nise the name of Eiiglish to the language used in Gawain Doug- 
las's version, from which, indeed, Surrey borrowed not a little 
But it was the first specimen of English Blank Verse : the un- 
wonted metre was handled, not very skilfully, indeed, yet witli a 
•uccess which instantly recommended it £6r adoption : and thus 
we have to thank Surrey for a form of versification, in which the 
noblest poetry of our tongue has since been couched, and but for 
which our drama and our epic would alike have been incompara- 
bly meaner and feebler and less animated. This was another of 
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bi» importations from Italy, in wbSch a similar metre appeared 
early in the century.* 

One IS strongly tainted to pass over, in silence, on aocoum 
of its real frivolousness, another claim which has been made on 
behalf of the noble poet. He is asserted to have been the writei 
who Bubstitated, in our poetiy, the counting of metres by sylla* 
bles for the counting of them by a^scents. The true state of the 
case seems to be simply tbisb The accentual reckoning of mear 
•we was undoubtedly the oldest practice ; and, in a strongly ao- 

• LOBD SUBSET. 
I. A aomivt ox sablt sumnn. 

The tweet Beason, that bud and bloom forth brings 

With ^en hath clad the hill and eke the vale: 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come ; for every spray now springs. 

Tlie hart hath hun^ his old nead on the pale . 
Tlie buck in brake his winteiHSoat he flings; 

The fishes fleet with new repaiH^d scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she flings : 

The swift swallow pursudth the flies small : 
The busy bee her honey now she mings:' 

Winter is worn that was the flow6r*8 bale. 
And thus, I see, among these pleasant things 
Each care decays ; and yet my sorrow springs. 
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7%« Ghod <^ Creu»a vanMdng ftom ^nsa». 
Thus having said, she left me, all in teare 
And minding much to speak ; but she was gone. 
And subtly fled into the weightless air. 
Thrice raught* I with mine ai'ms to aocol* her neck 
Thrioo did my hands* vain hold the image escape^ 
Like nimble winds and like the flying dream. 
So, night spent out; return I to my feres ;* 
And Uiere, wondVing, I find together swarmed 
A new number of mates: mothers and men, 
A rout exiled, a wretched multitude^ 
From each where flock together, prest* to pass, 
With heart and goods, to whatsoever land 
By sliding seas we listed them to lead. 

And now rose Lucifer above the ridge 
Of lusty Ide, and brought the dawning light 
The Greeks held the entries of the gates benetw 
Of help thei-e was no hope. Then gave I places 
Took up my sii-e, and hasted to the hill. 

' IGnglea ' Reached. Embrace. CSompanioiis. Ready 
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eented tongue like ours, it was the only One at all likelj to be 
nsed in the ruder stages of literattu^ But the sjllabio reckon- 
ing naturally and inevitably b^an to be taken more and more 
into account, as something like criticism arose : and the general 
sulistitution of the latter for the former took place tiie more 
readily, because of the tendency of our words to udl into iambicfl| 
which made the two reckonings to coincide not infrequently 
even in older times, and to coincide oflener and ofbener as pro- 
nunciation became more fixed. Although the accentual coun^ 
lug is the safer and more convenient of the t^o for our readf 
ing of all our mediaeval poetry, the other is applicable in a 
great number of instances, as early as Chaucer himself: it pre- 
vailed more and more widely afterwards: and it appears to be 
almost universally applicable to our later poetiy of the fifiteenth 
century, in both kingdoms of the island. That Surrey, guided 
by his foreign examples, followed the modem fashion more 
strictly than any before him, (though by no means alw&ys,) is 
probably true : and it cannot well be doubted that, in this as in 
other respects, his example had much effect in making the adop* 
tion of it universaL Just as certain is it, that the old tendency 
towards accentual scanning survived his time. It shows itself 
very strongly in the versification of the dramatists in . the Eliza- 
bethan a^e, and is used by some of them with much freedom 
and excellent effect : and further, its congeniality to the struo- 
ture of our lanmiage is shown by the rich and varied melody 
which, through its re-introductiok, has been attained by several 
poets of our own time. 

5. Along with Surrey is commonly named the elder Sir 
Thomas Wyatt ; a conjunction made proper not only by the 
friendship ol the two, but by a general likeness in taste, senti- 
ment, and poetical forms. But Wyatt, wanting his friend^s 
merit as the originator of valuable chsmges, does not call for very 
particular notice by his greater vigour of style and keenness of 
observation. His poetry is more diversified in kind than that of 
his friend : he indulged freely in epigram and satire ; and he at- 
tempted, much more frequently, versified translation from the 
Scriptures. 

His and Surrey's versions of some of the Psalms are the most 
polished among many attempts of the sort made in their time, 
none of them with much success. Not good, but not the worst 
of those, and better than the feeble modern rhymes by which it 
has been superseded, was the complete Translation of tbe Psalms 
which bears the names of Sternhold and Hopkins. More than a 
hundred of the psalms were from the pen of these two ; bur there 
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were also oilier translators. One of them was Wliittingliain^ 
already noticed as the editor of the Geneva New Testament : and 
another was Norton, a lawyer, whom we shall immediately know 
as a dramatist, and who distin fished himself likewise as an able 
controversialist against Romanism. The whole collection was 
not published till 1562. 

To the very close of our period belongs an extremely singula? 
work, in which there was struck out, by the ingenuity of its de- 
signer, an idea poorly embodied by his assistants, but suggesting 
a great deal to the poets of the next age. It was entitled " A 
Mirror for Magistrates." It is a large collection of separate poems, 
celebrating personages, illustrious but unfortunate, who figure in 
the history of England. The intention was, that the series should 
extend from the Conquest to the end of the fifteenth century : 
but a small part only of the plan was executed in the earliest 
edition of the work ; and it was not completed by all the addi- 
tions which its popularity caused it to receive in the early part 
of Elizabeth's reign. The chief contributors to it in its oldest 
shape were Baldwyne, an ecclesiastic, and Ferrers, a lawyer ; and 
among the others were Churchyard, a voluminous writer of verses 
then and long afterwards, and Phaer, who translated a part of the 
.^Eneid. The historical design, and the method of callirg up 
each of the heroes to tell his own tale, furnished hints for a kind 
of poems written by several eminent men whom we shall encoun- 
ter in a later age : and some poets yet greater, Spenser himself 
for one, have been traced in direct borrowing of particulars from 
the " Mirror." Otherwise none of the pieces contained in this 
ponderous mass are worthy of special notice, except the small 
portions written by the projector, who was Thomas Sackville, of- 
h. 158«. I tener known as Lord Buckhurst. It was for the benefit 
d, 1608. J ^f hig children that their grandfather prompted the com- 
position of Ascham's ** Schoolmaster." 

Planning the work in the middle of Mary's reign, Sackville 
threw over it a ^loom which, as a poet has remarked, may natu- 
rally have been inspired by the scenes of terror amidst which he 
stood. He himself wrote only the ** Induction " or prefatory poem, 
and the " Complaint of Henry duke of Buckingham," the friend 
and victim of Richard the Third, with which it was intended thai 
the series should be closed. The Induction, which is very much 
mor5 vigorous and poetical than the Complaint, derives its form, 
partly at least, ft*om the Italian poet Dante ; while its cast of 
tmagination is that which has become so familiar to us in tlic 
later poetry of the middle ages. It is a very remarkable poem, 
and has ftimisbed hints to other poetical minds. It has a fint^ 
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?ein of solemn iraagination, which is especially active in the con- 
ception of allegoric personages. Its plan is this. While the poet 
muses sadly, in the deptn of winter, over nature's decay and man's 
infirmity, Sorrow appears to him in bodily form, 'and leads him 
into the world of the dead. Within the porch of the dread abode 
18 seen a terrible group of shadowy figures, who are painted with 
great originality and force: there are, among them, Remor^ 
Uread, Revenge, Misery, Care, Sleep, Old- Age, Famine, War, and 
Death* These are the rulers and peoplers of the realm below 
Then, when the dark lake of Acheron has been crossed, the ghosti 
of the mighty and unfortunate dead stalk in awful procession past 
the poet and his conductor. Here, evidently, a prelude is struck 
to some of the fullest strains which resound in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene. * 

* THOMAS SACKTILLK. 

JVom ** 7%s Mirror Jor MagUtraU9 ;^ publUhed in 1609. 
L FBOX Tm xin>ironoif. 
By him lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 

Flat on the ground, and still as any stone ; 
A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath : 

Small keep' took he whom fortune frowndd on, 

Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown ; but, as a living death. 
So dead-alive, of life he drew the breath. 
The body's rest, the quiet of the heart. 

The travail's ease, the still night's fere' was he, 
And of our life on earth the better part : 

Reiver* of sight, and yet in whom we see 

Things oft that tide,^ and oft that never be : 
Without respect, esteeming equally 
King Croesus* pomp, and Irns' poverty. 

IL FKOM THX COMPLAINT OV BUOKINOHAIL 

Midnight was come : and every vital thing 

With sweet sound sleep their weary limbs did rest. 
The beasts were still ; the little birds that sing, 
How sweetly slept besides their mother's breast ; 
The old and young were shrouded in their nest 
The waters calm ; the cruel seas did cease ; 
The woods, the fields, and all things, held their peace. < 
The golden stars were whirled amid their race, 

And on the earth did laus^h with twinkling light ' 
When each thing nestled in his resting-place, 
Forgat day's pain with pleasure of tne night ; 
The har? had nut the greedy hounds in sight ; 
The fearful deer of death sto<>d not in doubt; 
The partri'lge dreamt not of the falcon's foot 

Oarc * Comainiou. ' Bercaver. * ^tidak 
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THE INFANCY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

6. Our acquaintance with the English literature of this agi* 
tated time is not complete, until we ,have learned something ae 
to the progress then made by the Drama. This department o1 
poetry has been left almost unnoticed in the previous sections 
of our studies ; because there did not then arise in it any thing 
wluch possessed literary merit deserving of omimemoration. But 
it had existed among us, as in every other country of Europe, 
from a very early date ; and ita history now oalls' for a hasty 
retrospect 

The dramatic exhibitions of the middle ages, if they did not 
take their origin in the church, weare at all events speedily appro- 
priated by the clergy. They had invariably a religious* cast ; 
many of them were composed by priests and monks ; convents 
were very frequently the places in which they were performed ; 
and ecclesiastics were to be found not seldom among the actors. 
These facts are differently commented on by different critics. 
Here it is enough for us to know, that, through the extreme 
popularity of the drama in those rude and primitive formo, the 
mass of the people, during many generations, probably owed to 
it the chief acquaintance which they were permitted to attain 
with biblical and legendary history. 

All the old religious plays are by some writas described under 
the name of Mysteries. When they are narrowly examined, it is 
found that they may be distributed into two classes. The first, 
which was also the earliest, contained the Miracles or Miracle- 
Plays. These were founded on the narratives of the Bible or on 
the legends of the saints. To the second class belonged the 
Moralities, Morals, or Moral-Plays, which gradually arose out of 
the former by the increasing introduction of imaginary features. 
They were properly distinguished by taking attract or alle- 
gorical beings as their personages ; and by having their stories 
purposely so constructed as to convey ethical or religious lessons. 

Some of the Miracle-Plays are of a very cumbrous size and 
texture, treating all the principal events of the Bible-history, from 
the Creation to the Day of Judgment. Such pieces were acted 
on festivals, the performance lasting for more days than one. 
There have been preserved three sets of them ; the oldest of which 
was probably put together in the m'ddle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and was acted at Chester, every Whitsunday, for many 
generations, under the superintendence of the mayor of tlie city. 
Ui plays of both kinds, the prevalent tone is serious, and not in- 
frequently very solemn N^ot only, however, are the most sacred 
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objects treated with undue freedom, but passages of the broadest 
and coarsest mirth are interspersed, apparentiy with the design 
of keeping alive the attention of the rude and uninstructed au- 
dience. The Moral-Plays had a character called Iniquity or thtt 
Vice, whose avowed function was buffiDonery: he is alluded tc 
by Shakspeare. Dramas of this sort, becoming common in 
England about the time of' Henry the Sixth, were afterwards 
much more numerous than the Mirade-Pia3rs, but without ever 
driving them entirely from the tieid. In one of the oldest and 
simplest of the Morals, the chief personage is called ** Every-Man,^ 
and of course represents Mankind. Being summoned by Death, 
he in vain endeavours to obtain, on his long journey, the com* 
panionship of such friends as Kindred, Fellowship, Goods, and 
Good-Deeds: and he is, in the end, deserted by Knowledge, 
Strength, Discretion, Beauty, and Five- Wits, who had at first 
consented to attend him. 

In the later middle ages, the distinction between the two kinds 
of works was often lost Allegorical characters found their way 
into pieces which in their main outline were Miracle-Plays : and 
the Moral-Plays began to present personages who, whether his- 
torical or invented, had no emblematic significance. 

7. We are now in a fit position for remarking the changes 
which took place after the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The old plays, in both of their kinds, still kept their place : nor 
were they quite overthrown by the R^ormation. For Uie Chester 
plays were publicly acted, in part At least, in the year 1577. 
Skelton, wlio has already become known to us, has recorded that 
in his younger days, he wrote Miracle-Plays ; and there were 
printed two Moralities of his, " Magnificence " and ** The Necro* 
mancer.^' A more respectable contributor to the drama was th^ 
learned and pugnacious Protestant Bishop Bale. Obliged to fij 
from England on the fall of his first patron Cromwell, he employed 
some part of the leisure forced on him by his exile, in the coxnt- 
position of several Miracle- Plays, all of which were intended for 
, mstrucdng the people in the errors and abuses of Popery and in 
the distinctive tenets of the Reformation. Their chief merit con- 
sists in their being almost entirely free from the levities which 
degrade other works, of the kind : and they scarcely seem, now, to 
possess a literary excellence justifying the satisfaction they gave 
to their venerable author who has carefully enumerated them in 
Lis own list of his works. 

There were, however, from the beginning of Henry the Eighth's 
reign, few dramas written unless in the mixed kind : and there 
has lately been discovered a work of Bale himself^ which is tlie 
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oldest extant specimen of the combination. It is a play on the 
history of " King John," in which the king himself, the pope, and 
other personages of the time, are associated with the old allegori- 
cal figures. 

The Mixed-Plays, from that time downwards, are commonly 
known, not inaptly, by the name of Interludes. The most cele- 
brated productions of this class and age were the plays of John 
Ueywood, who, having published a series of epigrams, is usually, 
to distinguish him from a later dramatic writer, named ^* The 
Epigrammatist'' His Interludes deal largely in ecclesiastical 
satire ; and, not devoid of spirit or humour, they have very little 
either of skill in character-painting, or of interest in story. One 
of the earliest among them is " A Merry Play between the Par- 
doner and the Friar, the Curate and Neighbour Pratt," which has 
for its principal theme the frauds practised by the friars, and by 
the sellers of indulgences. In " The Four PV the only plot is 
this. The Pardoner, the " Poticary," and the Palmer, lay a wager, 
to be gained by him who shall tell the greatest untruth. The 
first two recount long and marvellous tales, each of his own craft : 
and the tliird, who asserts in a single sentence that he never saw 
a woman lose patience, is adjudged by the Pedlar, the chosen 
umpire, to have fairly out-lied both of his rivals. 

It is not a loss of time to remark this dramatic feebleness and 
these stale and weak impertinences. For Heywood's life extend- 
ed to within twenty years of the time when Shakspeare must have 
begun to write. We are still, it should seem, at a hopeless dis- 
tance from the great master. Fortunately we need not quit our 
period without having to mark several wide steps in advance ; 
although it is necessary to anticipate a very few years of the next 
age, in order to bring all of these conveniently together. 

8. About the middle of the century, the drama extricated 
itself completely from its ancient fetters. Both Comedy and Tra- 
gedy had then begun to exist, not in name only, but in a rude 
reality. 

The author of our oldest known Comedy was Nicholas Udall, 
b. 1505. ; w^^ w^ master at Eton School, Mid afterwards of West- 
i 1656. \ minster, becoming, in both places, rather notorious for 
the severity of bis punishments. He was a classical scholar of 
Bome note ; and he published a school-book, called " Flowers of 
Latin Speaking," with other Latin works. He was in part the 
translator of the Paraphrase of Erasmus on the New Testament, 
published under the patronage of Catherine Parr, the queen-dow- 
ager. He wrote several dramas, now lost, one of them being an 
English play called "Ezekias," which was acted before Elizabeth 
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4t Cambridge; wliileanolherwas aLatin play "On the Papacy ," 
probably intended to be enacted by his pupils. The same may 
have been the destination of the English Comedy, through which 
^ he holds his place in the general history of our literature. It is 
called "Ralph Roister Doister," from the name of its hero, a silly 
lown-rake. The misadventuics of this person are represented in 
it with much comic force. The story is well conducted ; the situ- 
ations are contrived dexterously ; and the dialogue, though rough 
in diction, and couched in an irregular and unmusical kind of 
rh3rme, abounds in spirit and humour. Its exact date is unknown ; 
but it was certainly written before the year 1667.* 

Ten years afterwards, our earliest tragedy was publicly played 
in the Inner Temple. It is known by two names, "Gorboduc" 
and "Ferrex and Porrex :" and it was probably the joint produc- 
tion of two authors, both of whom have already become known 

• NICHOLAS UDALL. 

l>om the Soliloquy with tthich his Comedy is opened^ by Matthew 9fertyfrnk, :!• 
krume of the piece. 

Aa long liveth the merry man (they say) 

Aa doth the sorry man, and longer by a day : 

Yet the gi'aashopper, for all his summer piping, 

Starveth in winter with hungry griping: 

Therefore another said saw doth men advise, 

That they be together both merry and wise. 

This lesson must I practise ; or else, ere long, 

With me^ Matthew Merrygreek, it will be wrong. 

For know ye that^ for all this merry note of mine, 

He might appose me now, that should ask where I dine. 

Sometimes Lewis Loiterer biddeth me come near ; 

Sometimes Watkin Waster maketh us good cheer ; 

Sometimes I hang on Hankyn Hoddydoddy's sleeve • 

But this day on Ralph Roister Doister*s, by his leave ; 

For, truly, of all men he is my chief banker. 

Both for meat and money, and my chief sheet-anchor. 

But now of Roister Doister somewhat to express, 
That ye may esteem him after his worthiness ; 
In these twenty towns, and seek them throughout^ 
Zs not the like stock wher^^o to ^laft a lout. 
All the day long is he facing and craking 
Of his great acts in fighting and fray-making 
But when Roister Doister is put to the proof. 
To keep the Queen's peace is more for his behoot 
Hold by his yea and nay, be his white son ; 
Praise and rouee him well, and ye have his heart won ; 
For so well liketh he his own fond fashions, 
That he taketh pride of false commendations. 
But such sport nave I with him, as I would not leese^ 
Though I should lie bound to live with bread and choeaeu 
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to US. The first three acts are said to have been written by 
Tbomas Norton, the last two by Lord Buckhurst Doubts have 
been expressed as to the authorship of the former ; but they do 
not seem to rest on sufficient ground ; and it would be wrong to 
reject hastily a claim to reputation, presented on behalf of one 
Ik if» } whom we know to have otherwise shown literary capa- 
* iM^ } bility. Nort' n, accordingly, may be allowed to share, 
with his more celebrated coadjutor, the honour which the au- 
thors of "Gorboduc" receive on two several grounds. It was 
the earliest tragedy in our language : it was die first instance 
in which the recent experiment of blank verse was applied to 
dramatic composition. Its story is a chapter from ancient British 
history, presenting to us nothing but domestic hate and revenge, 
national bloodshed and calamity. The old king of Britain hav- 
ing in his lifetime shared his realm between his two sons, these 
stnve for undivided sovereignty. The younger kills the elder, and 
is himself assassinated by the mother of both. The exasperated 
people exterminate the blood-«tained race : and the country is 
left in desolation and anarchy. The incidents constituting the plot 
are very inartificially connected ; and all the great events, instead 
of being directly represented in action, are intimated only in nar- 
rative, or in dumb shows, like those which we find in one or 
two early works of Shakspeare. Between the acts the story is 
moralized by a chorus. The dialogue is heavy, declamatory, and 
undramatic ; and its chief merit, which is far from being small, 
lies in the stately tone of the language, no slight achievement in 
a first attempt, and in the solemnly reflective tone of the senti- 
ments.* 



•THOMAS SAOKTILLE, 

^rom me JTaurth Aet of Gorbodikc : Qtt«en Videna'e Lamentation Jbr ike death 9 
her elder eon. 

Why should I live, aod linger forth my time 
In longer life to double my distress ! 
Oh me, must woful wight 1 whom no mishap 
Lon^ ere this day could have bereaved hence ! 

Might not these hands, by fortune or by fate. 
Have piercec* ihis breast, and life with iron reft 1 
Or, in this palace here, where I so long 
Have spent my days, could not that happy hour 
Once, once have hapt, in which these huge frames 
With death, by fall, might have oppressed mel 
Or should not tliis most hard and cruel soil, 
So oft where I have pressed my wretched stepi^ 
Sometime had ruth of my accursed life, 
To rend in twain, and swallow me therein 1 

So had my bones pc^n^es^ed now, in peaces 
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TQE LITERATUIUS OF SCOTLAND. 

U. Tlie causes which make our roll of eminent English naraei 
80 short for this period, acted yet more strongly in Scotland ; and 
the effect was augmented by other circumstances The most 
thoughtful and best instructed men concentrated their attention, 
with constant earnestness, on the theological and ecclesiastii-al 
Questions of the time ; national dangers and aristocratic feuds 
distracted the country without ceasing ; and Scottish literature, 
aotwithstanding the poetic brilliancy which had recently adorned 
it, occupied really, in the beginning of this period, a position 
much less advanced than that which was the starting-point ol 
England. 

It is impossible to avoid believing, that literary prepress w^as 
Reriously impeded by the state of the Living Language. Radi- 
cally identical with that which was spoken in the south, it had 
yet by this time assumed decisively the character of a separate 
dialect It retained much more of the antique than the English 
did ; because it had not received nearly so thorough a develop- 
ment in literature, and wanted especially the cultivation whi(^ 
would have been given by a free use of literary prose. It had 
also contracted, through the provincial isolation of the oountiy, 
many peculiarities, which were neither old Saxon nor modern 
English : and these were now receiving continual accessions. Not 
only, therefore, was the Scottish dialect a less efficient literary 
organ than the English, but, likewise, those who wrote and spoke 
it were not well qualified either for appreciating perfectly, or for 
dexterously transferring to their own speech, the improvements in 
style and diction which were going on so actively in England If 
there was ever to arise in Scotland a vernacular literature worthy 
of the name, it could be only through the adoption of the 
one or the other of two courses. The first of these would have 
consisted in a thorough cultivation, and enrichment and system 
matizing of the native dialect ; a process which would have 
placed the two kingdoms of the island in a literary relation tc 

Their happj grave within the dosdd ground ; 
And greedy worras had gnawo this pined heart, 
Without my feeliog pain. So should not now 
Tills living breast remain the ruthful tomb 
Wherein my heart, yielden to death, is graved ; 
Nor dreary thoughts, with P&Qgs of pining grief 
My doleful mind had not afflicted thus. 

Oh, my beloved sou 1 Ok, my sweet child I 
My dear Ferrex, my joy, my life's delight I 
Murdered with cruel death I 
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each other, not unlike that which sc'. cists l>etween Spain and 
Portugal. This was a mode neither desirable nor likely. The 
other was, the adoption of the English tongue as the vehicle ot 
the standard literature of ScotlancL This step, which probably 
must have been, sooner or later, the issue in any circumstances, 
was hastened by the union of the two crowns in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. From that date, accordingly, the 
literature of England comprehends that of the sister-country as 
one of its branches. 

The fact last noticed co-operates with others, in making it 
convenient that this should be the last period in which we Uke 
separate account of Scottish literature. It will be in our power 
to learn all that needs to be known, by looking forward very cur- 
sorily to the literary events that occurred in Scotland during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the Scottish reign of James. Even with 
this extension of the period, our review of the northern literature 
may warrantably be brief. The importance of the phenomena, in 
the aspect in which they are here regarded, was far from being 
commensurate either to the momentous character of the attendant 
social changes, to the great ability of many of the literary men, 
or to the extensive erudition that was possessed by some of them. 

10. In the annals of Scottish poetry during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the distinguished poets of its opening years having already 
been spoken of, there occurs but one name that claims a memo- 
rial. The brightness which had lately shone out proved to be 
that of sunset : and the clouds of moonless night that succeeded, 
dimmed and hid the few scattered stars. 

b, bef 1510. 1 Sir David Lindsay of the Mount., the youthftil com 
d. aft. 1M7. i panion of James the Fifth, and afterwards his saga- 
cious but unheeded adviser, is one of the most celebrated of Scots- 
men, in his native oountry at least His fame rests securely on 
the evidence of natural vigour which his works display, and on 
our knowledge of the influence which these had in promoting 
the ecclesiastical changes that began to be contemplated in his 
day. But very warm national partialities would be required, for 
euabling us to assign him a high rank as a poet. The chief cha^ 
acteristics of his writings are, their sagacious closeness of observation, 
their rough business-like common sense, and their formidable and 
unscrupulous vehemence of sarcastic invective. Living in a licen- 
tious court, and under a corrupt church, he attacks, with equai 
freedom, the follies and vices of the king and his comrades, and 
Uie abuses and weaknesses which deformed the ecclesiastical ea 
tablishment. 
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Uis most elaborate work is called ^*The Satire of the Three 
Elates," a title which correctly describes it as aimed at a very 
wide range of victims. It is a drama of huge dimensions, and 
the earliest work of the kind that exists in the northern dialect 
It is not so strictly a Moral-Play as an Interlude, bearing a con- 
siderable resemblance to the works of John Heywood. It abounds 
in such allegoric personages as King Humanity, Flattery, False- 
hood, and Good Counsel, Chastity and Sensuality, SpirituaUty 
and Temporality, Diligence and Correction, the latter of whom 
hangs Theft in presence of the spectators. These figures, how- 
ever, mix fSamiliarly, in the scene, with characters representing 
directly the classes of the community. Among them is the Friar, 
who is Flattery in disguise ; there is the Doctor, who delivers a 
pretty long sermon, answered in another, which is recited by Folly ; 
there are the Bishop, Abbot, Parson, Prioress, and Pardoner ; and 
the low comedy of the piece is played chiefly by the Shoemaker 
and Tailor, and the wives of these two. The date of the compo- 
sition is conjectured to have been the year 1535, when it was 
acted at Cupar, in Fife, the native county of the author. The 
grossness of the humour, in many passages, is not surpassed by 
any thing in our old Uterature ; and the satirical ex j)osure of cor- 
ruptions, though mainly made at the expense of the church, (for 
which, by that time, the rulers probably cared little,) cuts like- 
wise so deeply into political questions, that the toleration of the 
exhibition by the government is almost as great a riddle as that 
which was shown to Skelton. It is needless to say that, in the 
controversial design of Lindsay^s drama, we have a parallel 
to those pieces which were offered to uneducated audiences in 
England by the venerable Bishop Bale. 

Our Scottish poet was certainly not endowed largely, either 
with poetic imagination or fine susceptibility. The allegorical 
inventions of the "Satire" have no great originality or beauty. 
His other large work, "The Monarchy, a Dialogue betwixt Expe- 
rience and a Courtier," is a vast historical summary, with very 
little to relieve its dulness: and his "Squire Meldrum," in which 
a contemporary gentleman is promoted to be the hero of a met 
rical romance, is, besides its gratuitous indecency, conclusive as 
a proof of the author's inabi ity to rise into the imagmative and 
romantic spliere. He is much stronger in those smaller pieces 
which open up to him his favourite field of satire. The most 
poetical of these is "ITie Complaint of the Papingo," in which 
the king^s parrot reads a lesson both to the court and to the 
2l«gy. 
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On the whole, Lindsay certainly wanted that creative powei 
of eeniuB, which would have entitled him to the name adopted, 
in Uie golden age of Scottish poetiy, by the maeters of the art 
Dunbar and his contemporaries called themselves Makers ; and 
this was also an English use of the term till the close of Elizabeth'6 
reiffn. The poet ot the Reformation in Scotiand was not a poetic 
mdcer: he was only a man of great robustness, both of tlK>ugLt 
and will, who acted powerfully on it rude and fierce generation. 

11. Down to the end of die last period in which we examined 
the intellectual pro^rress of Scotiand, we did not discover any ap« 
plication of the living tongue in the diape of original Prose to 
uses that can be call^ literary. Tliis great step was now taken. 
Still, however, tiic most distinguished relics of Scottish proAC tiiat 
belong to the first half of the sixteenth century are not original. 
They were versionB from the Latin by John Bellenden, archdeacon 
of Moray, who had also contemporary fame as a poet He trans- 
lated, with more neatness and variety of phrase than might have 
been expected, and with evidence of highly competent scholarship, 
the first Five Books of Livy,'and the History of Scotiand recentiy 
written by Boeoe. In the year 1548 there was printed, at Saint 
Andrews, a monument of Scottish prose which is still more curious. 
This piece, ^ The Complaint of Scotiand,'* is a series of satirical 
reflections on the state of the country, enlivened by a great deal 
of quaint fimcy ; and it possesses much value for the antiquary, 
not only through its minute illustrations of manners and sentiment, 
but as abounding inoharacteristically provincial words and phrases. 
The promise of further progress is held out by the titie of a later 
book, the Chronicles of Scotland, written by Robert Lindsay of 
PitBcottie, and extending from the accession of James the Se!cond 
to the middle of the reign of Mary. But the literary pretensions 
of this prolix, credulous, and undigested record, are not higher 
than thoee of the poorest English (£n>nicles of the middle ages. 
There is quoted from it, in one of the notes to Marmion, a passage 
where the writer relates, with implicit belief the story of the ap- 
parition which, in the church of Linlitiigow, warned James tiie 
Fourth before the fatal battie of Flodden. 

The few other names which have to be selected from the annala 
of Scottish prose, belong to the celebrated men who acted in the 
great struggles of the Reformation ; and the position which these 
held, requires us to note the statfe of erudition in the country from 
the beginning of the century. 

Scotland possessed, in this penod, two men very eminent in the 
history of scholastic learning. Probably there was not then in 
England any speculative philosopher comparable to Major : there 
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was certainly no classical scholar accomplished so variously and so 
exactly as Buchanan. Yet the general progress of Scottish eru- 
dition was slower than in the south ; and its benefits were much 
less widely diffused. The most learned men were partly or alto- 
gether educated abroad. 

The honour of having been the first Scotsman who wrote Latin 
tolerably, has been assigned to Hector Boece, who, about the year 
1590, resigned an academical appointment in France to become 
principal of the college newly founded at Aberdeen. His most 
Dstmous work, the " History of the Scots," is good, though not fault- 
less, as a specimen of Latinity ; the student of antiquity now re- 
members it only as a receptacle for the wildest of the fables which 
used to be authoritatively current as the earliest sections in our 
national annals. 

Much inferior to Boece's writings in correctness of Latinity, in- 
b. ah. 1470. 1 deed painfully clumsy and inelegant, are those of John 
d. ab. ifioa f Mair or Major, who, however, was one of the most vigor- 
ous thinkers of his time. Educated in England and Paris, and 
teaching for some time in France, he became the head of one of 
the colleges in Saint Andrews. His greatest works are meta- 
physical : and these, now utterly neglected, like others of their 
times and kind, fully vindicate the fame which lie enjoyed, as one 
of the most acute and original of those who taught and defended 
in its last stages, the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages. 
His " History of the Nation of the Scots " has little reputation 
among modem historical students : but, both there and elsewhere, 
he exhibits an independence and liberality of opinion, which, it 
has been believed, were not without influence on nis most famous 
pupils. He was the teacher of Knox and Buchanan. 

12. The first of these great names is not to be forgotten in 
the record of Scottish learning and talent. But the stem apostle 
of the northem Reformation had his mind fixed steadfasdy on 
objects infinitely more sacred than either fame or knowledge: 
b. 1605. J and Knox's few published writings, although plainly in- 
* "^^* » dicating both his force of character and his vigour of in- 
tellect, are chiefly valuable in their bearing on the questions of 
his time. The most elaborate of them, and the only one that 
can be described as any thing more than a controversial or reli- 
gious tract, is his ** History of the Reformation of Religion within 
the Realm of Scotland." Those who now read this interesting 
chronicle, and who think that its language is peculiarly Scottish, 
may be amused by knowing, that &iox's style was reproached 
by one of his controversial opponents with being affectedly and 
jnpatriotically English. 
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h. iRoe. ) George Buchanan, less deeply immersed in the vor- 
a. 1588. J ^j Qf ijrj^ times, and enjoying, in more than one stagd 
of hia life, the benefits of academical seclusion, fomid time to 
earn for himself a fame which can never be lost, unless the revi- 
val of learning in Europe should be followed by a total loss of all 
preceding memorials of civilisation. He is admitted, by those 
who most keenly dislike his ecclesiastical and political opinions, 
to have been not only a man of eminent and versatile genius, but 
one of the finest and most correct classical scholars that ever ap- 
peared in Christendom. There have been Latinists more deeply 
versed in the philosophy of the language, and others more widely 
informed in the knowledge to which it is the clue ; but hardly, 
perhaps, has there been, smce the fall of Rome, any one who has 
written Latin with an excellence so complete and imiform. The 
chief of his Prose Works are his History of Scotland, and his 
Treatise on the Constitution of the Kingdom. The former, cer- 
tainly the work of a partisan, is nevertheless historically impor- 
tant ; the latter is remarkable for the manly independence of its 
opinions : and both of them tell their tale with an antique dig- 
nity and purity, which the Roman tongue has seldom been made 
to wear by a modem pen. The merit of his Latin Poems is yet 
higher. They are justly declared to unite, more than any other 
compositions of their kind, originality of matter with classic ele- 
gance of style. The most Yimous of them is his Translation of 
the Psalms; besides which, the list includes satires, didactic 
verses, and lyrics, one of these being the exquisite Ode on the 
month of May. 

After the great name of Buchanan, a poor show is made by 
that of Bishop Lesley, the friend and defender of the unfortunate 
and misguided queen : yet he, too, was no mean scholar, and no 
bad Latin writer. Much more learned, probably, was Ninian 
Winzet, another advocate of the old creed, who had to seek ref- 
uge in the southern regions of the continent. A scholar mort 
iistinguished than either of them withdrew himself very soon 
from innovation and turmoil, and closed his days peacefully as a 
teacher in France. This was Florence Wilson, who translates 
his name into Volusenus in the Latin treatise, " On Tranquillity 
of Mind," which has preserved his name with high honour among 
th?se who take interest in classical studies. 

In closing our separate record of northern literature, we must 
go forward a little to notice, as having been really eminent both 
for scholarship and talent, the energetic and restless Andrew Mel* 
ville, the founder of the Presbyterian polity of the Scottsb 
Church. 
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We must also mark how, the University of Saint Andrews 
having been established first of all, the other academical institu- 
tions of the country arose before the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. That of Glasgow dates from 1460; King's College in 
Aberdeen, from 1494 ; the University of Edinburgh was founded 
by King James in 1582, and Marischal College of Aberdeen in 
1593. Still more important, perhaps, was the foundation which 
was now laid for a system of popular education in Scotland, 
fhere had long been, in the towns, grammar-schools where Latin 
was taught. The establishment of schools throughout the coun- 
try was proposed by the Reformed clergy in 1560, the very year 
in which Parliament sanctioned the Reformation; and the prin- 
ciple was again laid down, a few years later, in the Second Book 
of Discipline. A considerable number of parochial schools were 
founded before King James's removal to England ; and the setr 
ting down of a school in each parish, if it were possible, was or- 
dered for the first time by an Act of the Privy Council, issued in 
1016, and ratified by Parliament in 1633. 
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11. Eloquence— Milton's Prose Works — Modem Symptoms— Style of the Old Enir* 
Ush Prose Writers. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1 . The era whit;h is now to open on our view, is the most bril- 
liant in the litorar}' history of England. Thought, and imagina- 
tion, and eloquence, combine to illuminate it with their most 
dazzling light ; its literature assumes the most various forms, and 
expatiates over the most distant regions of speculation and inven- 
tion ; and its intellectual chiefe, while they breathe the spirit of 
modem knowledge and freedom, speak to us in tones which bor- 
row an irregular stateliness from the chivalrous past. But the 
magnificent panorama does not meet the eye at once, as a scenic 
spectacle is displayed on the rising of the curtain. Standing at 
the point which we have now reached, we must wait for tlie un- 
veiling of its features, as we should watch while the mists of 
dawn, shrouding a beautiful landscape, melt away before the 
morning sun. 

Our period covers a century. But the first quarter of it was 
very unproductive in all departments of literature : it was much 
more so than the age that had just closed. Of the poets, and 
philosophers, and theologians, who have immortalized the name 
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of Queen Elizabeth, hardly one was born so much as five yearg 
before she ascended the throne. 

In whatever direction we look during the first half of her reign, 
we discover an equal inaptitude, among men of letters, to build on 
the foundations that had been laid in the generation before. A 
respectable muster-roll of literary names could not be collected 
from those twenty or twenty-five years, unless it were to include 
a few of those writers who, properly belonging to the preceding 
time, continued to labour in this. 

In poetry, the Mirror of Magistrates continued merely to heap 
up bad verses. The miscellaneous collection, called " The Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices," contains hardly any pieces that are above 
mediocrity ; and old Tusser's " Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry," though Southey has thought it worthy of republica- 
tion, teaches agriculture in verse, but does not aim at makihg it 
poeticaL It is only towards the end of this interregnum of genius, 
that we reach something of poetical promise ; and then we have 
only " The Steel Glass " of Gascoigne, a tolerable satirical poem 
in indifferent blank verse, with some smaller poems of his which 
are more lively. 

The drama lingered in the state in which Udall and Sackville 
left it, till about the very time of Shakspeare's youth. Even its 
best writers deserve but slight commendation. Edwards, however 
who hardly improved the art at all, was the best of the contribu 
tors to the " Paradise ;" and Gascoigne the satirist, though merely 
a dramatic translator, not only used blank verse in tragic dialogue, 
but wrote our earliest prose comedy. John Still, who in maturei 
age became a bishop, composed the best of the original comedies, 
" Gammer Gurton's Needle ;" which, however, is in every way 
inferior to " Roister Doister." 

In English prose, again, the time was equally barren. Its 
reputation is redeemed by one great event only ; the appearance 
of the Bishops' Bible, which will soon be commemorated more 
particularly. Of original writers, it possessed none that are gene- 
rally remembered, except the venerable Bishop Jewell. But the 
" Apology for the Church of England," the most celebrated work 
of tiiis learned, able and pious man, was written in Latin. We 
must not, however, forget Stow's unpretending Chronicles of Eng- 
land and Survey of London ; and the readers of Shakspeare may 
be reminded, that to these obscure years belong the plain but 
useful historical works of Hall and Uolinshed, of which he made 
80 free use. 

Learning in the ancient tongues, whi^h hart received a check 
during tbe ecclesiasticuil troubles, was now allowed to resume in 
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uourse. The Oriental lanffuages wero studied sufficientlj to gin 
CTeat aid to the Scriptural critics and translators. But classica. 
Knowledge, which is said to have declined almost eyerywhere in 
tlie latter half of the century, produced in England no veiy valu- 
able fruits. Its first effect was the setting afloat a shoal of metri- 
cal translations from the Latin poets, wim some from the Greek. 
These were very far from being useless. They not only difinsed a 
taste for the antique, but served as convenient manuaJs for some 
of the less instructed among the later poets ; Shakspeare himsell 
being, in all likelihood, not slow to appropriate their treasures. 
But, as specimens either of style or of poetiy, they are, one and 
all^ exceedingly bad. 

2. The writers being thus finally disposed o^ who appeared 
in the first half of Elizabeth^s long reign, our inquiries must dwell 
very particularly on those by whom 3iey were succeeded. The 
immense and invaluable series of literary works, which embel^ 
iished the period now in question, might be regarded as beginning 
with Spenser's earliest poem, which was published in £e year 
1579. 

"There never was, anywhere, anything like the sixty or 
seventy years that elapsed from the middle of Elizabeth's reign to 
the R^toration. In point of real force and originality of genius, 
neither the age of Pericles, nor the age of Augustus, nor the 
times of Leo Sie Tenth, or of Louis the Fourteen^, can come at 
all into comparison. For, in that short period, we shall find the 
names of almost all the very great men that this nation has ever 
produced ; the names of Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, 
and Sidney, of Raleigh, and Hooker, and Taylor, of Napier, and 
Milton, and Cud worth, and Hobbes, and many others ; men, all of 
them, not merely of great talents and accomplishments, but of 
vast compass and reach of understanding, and of minds truly 
creative and original ; not men who perfected art by the delicacy 
of their taste, or digested knowledge by the justness of their rea- 
sonings ; but men who made vast and substantial additions to the 
materials upon which taste and reason must hereafter be employ- 
ed, and who enlarged, to an incredible and unparalleled extent, 
both the stores and the resources of the human £iuiulties."* 

No age in our literature deserves to be studied so deeply, as 
thnt which, in respect of its innate power of thought and inven- 
tion, is thus justly ranked above the most brilliant eras of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of modem Italy and France. Nor, when we 
lurvey that eneigetic period from its beginning to its dose, do we 

* Lord Jeffirey : CoDtributions to the Edinburgh Review ; Vol XL 
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itfcover any point at which its activity can be said, ivith truth, to 
have either ceased or flagged. Impediments thrown up in one 
channel of thought, served only to drive the current forward with 
redoubled impetuosity in another. Some of the highest minds, 
indeed, lingered on earth till the bounds of their time were past, 
casting the shadow of their strength on the feebler age that fol- 
lowed. Allied, likewise, so closely, by the originality and vigour 
which was common to all, the leaders of our golden age of letters 
were linked together not less firmly by the common spirit and 
tone of their works. Let us look in what direction we will ; to 
theology or philosophy, to the drama, or the narrative poem, or 
the ever-shifting shapes of the lyric : everywhere there meets us, 
in the midst of boundless dissimilitude imprinted by individual 
genius and temperament, a similarity of general characteristics as 
striking as if it had been transmitted widi the blood. The great 
men of that great age, separated from their predecessors by a gap 
in time, and distinguished from them yet more clearly by their 
intellectual character, stand aloof, quite as decidedly, from those 
degenerate successors, amidst whom a few of them moved in the 
latest stages of their course. Taylor, and Hall, and Baxter, are 
pupils who learned new lessons in the school which had nurtured 
Hooker ; Hobbes might be called, without injustice to either 
party, the philoaophical step-son and heir of Bacon ; and Milton 
is the last survivor of the princely race, whose intellectual foun- 
ders were Spenser and Shakspeare. 

While the period thus spoken of, reaching from about 1580 
to 1660, must be treated as one, it will not be supposed to have 
been void of changes. Eighty years could not have passed along, 
in one of the most actively thinking ages of the world, without 
evolving much that was novel ; still less could this have happened 
in a time when revolutions, political and religious, were bursting 
out like volcanoes, and when all the relations of society were, 
more than once, utterly metamorphosed. 

Accordingly, we cannot thoroughly understand the intellec- 
tual phenomena that arose, unless we begin our scrutiny by re- 
garding them in their order of succession ; and the spirit which 
prevailed in public aflfairs communicated itself sufficiently to 
litcratiu-e, to make the changes of dynasty represent, in a loose 
way, tlie successive changes which took place in the realm of 
letters. We will hastily examine, one alter another, the latter 
half of Elizabeth's reign, the reign of James, that of Charles, and 
!ho few years of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
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THE REION OF ELIZABETH FROM 1580. 

3. It is not easy to detect all the impulses, which made the 
last veneration of the sixteenth century so strong in itaelf, and 
capsule of bequeathing so much strength to those who took up 
its inheritance. 

The chivalrous temper of the middle ages was not yet extinct 
But it had begun to seek for more useful fields of exercise when 
t animated the half-piratical adventurers, who roamed the seas of 
the west in search of new worlds, and fame, and gold ; and it 
burned with a purer flame in Queen Elizabeth's foreign wars, 
blazing up with a mingled burst of patriotic and religious zeal 
when the shores of England were threatened by the terrible tieel 
of the Spaniards. There was an expanding elasticity, a growing 
freedom, both of thought and of action ; a freedom which was 
very imperfect according to modem views, but which still was 
much wider than any that had yet, unless for short intervals, been 
enjoyed by the nation. There was an increasing national pros- 
perity, with a corresponding advance of comfort and refine- 
ment throughout all ranks of society. Ancient literature be 
came directly familiar to a few, and at second hand to very 
many ; a knowledge of such science as Europe tlien possessed 
began to be zealously desired by educated men ; and there was 
diffused, widely, an acquaintance with the history and relations 
of other countries. 

Mightier than all these forces in outward show, and strong in 
its slow and silent working on the hearts of the nation, was the 
influence exerted by the Reformation, which, now completed, had 
moulded the polity of the English Church into the form it wa(> 
destined to retain. More gentle than the gales that blew from 
the new-found islands of the ocean, was the spirit which pure 
religion breathed, or should have breathed, over the face of 
society ; and tenfold more welcome was, or should have been, 
the voice that announced freedom of spiritual thought, than the 
loudest blast with which a herald's trumpet ever ushered in a 
proclamation of civil liberty. It cannot be doubted that the 
ecclesiastical revolution, which was so peacefully effected by 
Elizabeth, was felt, by the nation at large, like the removal of an 
.ppressive weight But we must not allow ourselves to imagine, 
cither that perfect religious freedom was now gained; or that the 
old faith vanished from the land as a snow-wreath melts before 
the warmth of spring; or that the purification of doctrine and 
dis(Mpline transform^ the hearts and minds of a whole people 
wiili tlie suddenness of a sorcerer's charuL 
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Itt the deliverance out of the ancient prison-house, the cap- 
tives carried wit^ them some of the ancient fetters. This took 
place partly because the strong-willed sovereign so decreed it, 
partly because it could not well have been otherwise. If Eliza- 
beth sternly suppressed the dissent of her Catholic subjects, she 
prevented, with a hand equally heavy, all departure of Pro- 
testants from the ecclesiastical polity which she had established ; 
and, in church as in state, her prudent mixture of forbearance 
with severity checked the growth, as well as curbed the mani- 
festation, of discontents which were to be aggravated into de- 
structive violence by the bigotry and folly of her successors. In 
regard to the matters in which we are immediately interested, 
Jie great queen's policy, and the state of doctrine during the 
greater part of her time, concurred in having this eflfect; that 
puritanism has not in any shape a place in literary history till 
we reach the reign of James. Literature was affected in a 
different way by the somewhat doubtful state of opinion and 
feeling which is traceable among the people. The cautious and 
moderate character of the ecclesiastical changes, while it facili- 
tated the gradual absorption of the whole community into the 
bosom of the reformed church, saved all men from that abrupt 
breaking up of settled associations, and that severe antagonism 
of feeling between the old and the new, which another course of 
events had caused in Scotland. It is certain that the effects 
which this state of things produced in literature, and most of all 
in poetry, were, in the meantime at least, highly beneficial. The 
poets, speaking to the nation, and themselves inhaling its spirit, 
had thus at their command a rich fund of ideas and sentiments, 
passing in an uninterrupted series from the past into the present. 
The picturesqueness of the middle ages, and their chivalry, and 
their superstitions, still awakened in every breast an echo noore 
or less loud and clear ; and the newly revealed spiritual world, 
which was gradually diffusing its atmosphere all around, com- 
municated, even to those who were unconscious whence the 
prompting came, enlarged vigour and independence of thought, 
and novel and elevating objects of aspiration. Nor was the 
morality of the time, whatever may be our ethical judgment on 
it, less favourable to the progress of literary culture. It was 
neither loftv nor ascetic, but neither was it generally impure ; it 
was, like the manners, seldom refined ; but, like these, it was 
coarse in tone rather than bad in essence. It was better than 
that which had prevailed in the early part of the century ; and 
unfortunately, that of the time which succeeded was much 
worse. 

9* 
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It is a question which tempts to wide conjectures, what Uie 
results might have heen if the social and ecclesiastical relatiom 
of Bngland had heen guided into another channel ; what might 
have happened, in the progress of literature or in that of the na- 
tion, if, for example, the people had been trained in such a school 
as that, of which the short reign of Edward the Sixth held out 
the promise ; if they had been taught by a press subjected to no 
restrictions, and guided by a clergy from whom puritanism in- 
herited its doctrines ^and its spirit. Probably Charles the First 
would not have been dethroned ; but probably, likewise, neither 
Shakspeare nor Spenser would have written. 

4. The adventurers who flocked into the toumey-fleld of letters, 
during the last half of Elizabeth's reign, are a host whom it would 
take hours to muster. Their writings range over the whole circle 
of knowledge and invention, and give anticipations, both in prose 
and in verse, of idmost every variety which literature has since 
displayed ; and, although a few only of the vast number of works 
have gained wide and enduring celebrity, there are among them 
a good many, which, if seldom read, are known sufficientiy to 
keep alive the names of the authors. 

The minor writers of that age deserve much greater honour 
than they are wont to receive. The labours of several of them 
are really not less important than those of their most celebrated 
contemporaries, as facts in the intellectual history of our nation. 
In some departments, indeed, the small men worked more signal 
improvements than the great ones ; and, everywhere, the credit 
which is usually monopolized by the one class, should in justice 
be shared with the other. Were it not for the drama and the 
chivalrous epic, it might be said that the less distinguished au- 
thors of that generation were the earliest builders of the structure 
of English literature. Others coming after them reared the edifice 
higher, and decked it with richer ornament: but the rustic base- 
ment is as essential a part of the pile, as are the porticos and 
columns that support its roof. Had it not been for the experi- 
oients which were tried by such men, and the promptings and 
warnings which their example furnished, their successors could 
not have effected what they did. 

Further, the social and intellectual character of the last gene- 
ration in the sixteenth century descended, in great part, to the 
race that followed it. Those to whom the men of letters ad- 
dressed themselves in the reign of James, could not have been 
Cfualified to respond to their appeals, if they had not been th« 
pons of those who had so strongly acted and thought and felt m 
the time of Elizabeth. 
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Therefore, even although the most distinguished names of 
A at earlier time had heen wanting, it would not be either unjust 
or incorrect to speak, as we often do, of the whole mass of our 
itorature down to the Conunonwealth, as belonging to the Eliza* 
bethan Age. Yet to her time belong strictly no more ttian 
tluree of the great men of our period. Its intellectual cliiefe wero 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Hooker : and, it must now be said on 
tiie other side, if these had stood literally alone, they would suf- 
fice to vindicate for the reign of the masculine queen its right to 
be described as the most illustrious era in our intellectual annals* 

When we have read the names of those three celebrated men, 
and have noted the time in which they lived, we know when it 
was that English poetiy rose to its culminating point, in style as 
well as in matter ; and we know also when it was that English 
eloquence, though still imperfect in language, spoke, from one 
mouth at least, with a majesty which it has never since sur^ 



That the poetical art should be developed more quickly than 
other departments of literature, is a circumstance which, after our 
study of earlier periods, we should be quite prepared to expect. 
The nation grows like the man : it nourishes imagination and 
passion before reflective thought is matured ; and it creates and 
appreciates poetry, while history seems uninteresting, and philo* 
Bophy is unknown. All languages, also, are fully competent for 
expressing the complex manifestations of fancy and emotion, long 
before they become fit for precisely denoting general truths, or 
recording correctly the results of analysis ; and, yet further, all 
of them can move freely when supported by the leading-strings 
of verse, although their gait might stiU be uncertain and awk- 
ward 1^ prose being adopted, the guiding hand were taken away. 
Here, indeed, it should be remembered, that, in these, the latest 
stages in the development of the English tongue, a high degree 
of excellence in prose style followed, more quickly than is usual, 
on the perfecting of the language for metrical uses. 

5. Our two immortal poets must be studied more closely here- 
after : a few points only may here conveniently be premised. 

The Faerie Queene of Spenser, and the Dramas of Shakspeare, 
are possessions for all time : yet they wear, strikingly and char- 
acteristically, features imprinted on them by the age in which 
they were conceived. Their inventors stood on a frontier-ground, 
which, while it lay within the bounds of the new moral kingdom, 
tnd commanded a prospect over its nearest scenes of regular and 
zultivated beauty, yet also enabled them to look backward on the 
past, and to catch vivid glimpses of its wild magnificouce. Both 
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of Uiem were possessed by thoughts, and feelings, and iDiagna, 
which could not have arisen if they had lived either a century 
later or as much earlier. Yet the attention of the two was chiefly 
fixed on different objects : and very dissimilar were their viewv 
of man and history, of nature and art Spenser's eye dwelt, with 
fond and untiring admiration, on the gorgeous scenery which 
covered the elfln-Tand of knighthood and romance : present reali- 
ties passed before him unseen, or were remembered only to be 
woven insensibly into the gossamer-tissue of fantasy ; and, lost 'n 
his life-lpng dream of antique grandeur and ideal loveliness, he 
was blind to all the phenomena of that renovated world, which 
was rising around him out of the ancient chaos. He was the Last 
Minstrel of Chivalry : he was greater, beyond comparison, than 
the greatest of his forerunners; but still he was no more then the 
modem poet of the remote past. Shakspeare was emphatically 
the poet of the present and the future. He knew antiquity well, 
and meditated on it deeply, as he did on all things : the histori- 
cal glories of England received an added majesty from his hands; 
and the heroes of Grtiece and Rome rose to imaginative life at 
his bidding. But to him the middle ages, not less than the clas- 
sical times, were unveiled in their true light : he saw in them 
f^ilien fragments on which men were to build anew, august scenes 
of desolation whose ruin taught men to work more wisely : he 
pamted them as the accessory features and distant landscape of 
colossal pictures, in whose foreground stood figures soaring be- 
yond the limits of their place ; figures instinct with the spirit of 
the time in which the poet lived, yet lifted out of and above theii 
time by the impulse of potent genius, prescient of momentous 
truths that still lay slumbering in the bosom of futurity. 

By the side of the Poetry, in which those celebrated men 
took the lead, the contemporary Prose shows poorly, with the 
one great exception. For, in respect of style, Hooker really 
stands almost alone in his own time, and might be said to do so 
though he were compared with his successors. His majeslic 
sweep of thought has its parallels : his command of illustration 
was often surpassed : both as a thinker and as an expounder of 
thought, this distinguished man is but one among several, l^ut 
be used the words of his native tongue with a skill and judgment, 
in d wove them into sentences with a harmonious fulness and a 
frequent approach to complete symmetry of structure, which are 
alike above the character of English style as it was next to be devel- 
oped, and marvellous when we remember that he may fairly he held 
to have been the first in our illustrious train of groat prose writers 

Hooker's " Ei'clesiaatical Polity" was printt^d in the year 1594 
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Sir Philip Sidney's "Arcadia** had been written before 158**; 
and in 1596 appeared Bacon's "Essays'^ and the "View of Ire- 
land" by the poet Spenser. But pone of these are comparable 
in style to the roll of Hooker's sentences. Sidney is loose and 
clumsy in construction ; Bacon is siiff in his tbrms, and some> 
what affectedly antique in diction ; and Spenser's prose is in all 
respects vigorous rather than polished. But, the value of the 
matter of the books being at present out of question, none of 
these entitle us to do more than assert, that, before the close of 
the sixteenth century, there were a few men who wrote English 
prose very much more regularly and easily than it had been 
written before, and that their style is less cumbrous and pedantic 
than that of the most famous writers who followed. 

In a word, the application of the English language to Metri- 
cal composition may be held to have been perfected by Shak- 
speare. It would be hard to discover any improvements which, 
in this use, it has received since his time. The moulding of it 
into Prose forms had proceeded so far, that, though its develop- 
ment had here stopped, it would have been fully adequate for ex- 
pressing all varieties of thought with perfect perspicuity and 
^eat vigour. But there was still much to be done, before Eng- 
lish Prose could satisfy the requirements of an exactly critical 
taste. We must remember the real imperfections of style, both 
in our study of these writers, and when we pass to those of the 
next generation ; because we are in constant danger of being 
blinded to them by the fascination of the eloquence displayed in 
the books in which they are contained. 

THB REIGN OF JAMES THE FIRST. 

6. The reign of Elizabeth, as we have learned, gave the key 
note to all the literature of the next sixty years. Yet, amidst 
the general harmony with wbiet the strains succeed each other, 
there break in, not infrequently, clanging discords. 

The literary works which belong to this succeeding part of 
the period, not only were much more numerous, but really stand, 
if they are regarded in the mass, higher than those which closed 
the sixteenth century. Spenser was unimitated, and Shakspeare 
inimitable : but the drama itself, which, in tliis generation as in 
he last, monopolized nearly all the best endowed minds, received 
new and interesting developments ; and other kinds of ]K>etry 
were enrich^ beyond precedent. Prose writing, on the other 
hand, blossomed into a harvest of eloquence, unexampled alike 
\n its irregular vigour and in its rich amount. 

Under the rule of James, learning was exart enough to do 
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ffood service both in classics and theology: and it became so 
ushionable, as to infect English writing with a prevalent enijH 
tion of pedantic affectations. The chivalrous temper was rapidly 
on the wane : few men were actuated by it ; and those who were 
so, found themselves out of place. The last survivor of £1iza- 
bc^'s devoted knights died on the scaffold : and the chancellor 
of the kingdom, the greatest thinker of his day, was found guilty 
of corruption. In the paUce and its precincts, the old coarseness 
had begun to pass into positive licentiousness : and a moral de 
generacy, propagated yet more widely, began to shed its poison on 
uke lighter kinds of literature. The church possessed many good 
'and able men ; but events of various kinds were bringing dissent 
to the surface. The civil polity stood apparently firm; but it 
was really undermined already, and about to totter and fall. 

A few names, distinctively belonging to James's reign, may 
serve to illustrate its intellectual characteristics. Bacon, the great 
pilot of modem science, then gave to the world the rudiments of 
bis philosophy : the venerable Camden was perhaps too learned 
to he accepted as a fair representative of the erudition of his 
day. Bishop Hall, then beginning to be eminent, exemplifies, 
favourably, not only the eloquence and talent of the clergy, but 
the beginnings of resistance to the proceedings and tendencies by 
which the Church was soon to be overthrown. The drama was 
headed by Ben Jonson, a semi-classic in taste, and honourably 
severe in morals ; and by Beaumont and Fletcher, luxuriating in 
irregularity of dramatic forms, and heralding the licentiousness 
which soon corrupted the art generally. From the crowd of poets 
who filled other fields, we may single out Donne, both as very 
distinguished for native genius, and as having been the instrument 
in the introduction of fantastic eccentricities into poetical compo- 
sition. 

THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST '. THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTO "iULTE. 

7. The public events which took place in the last two sections 
of our period run gradually into each other, so as to make the 
successive stages not distinctly separable. Charles the First 
ceased to reign, long before he laid down his head on the block ; 
and, while he still occupied the throne, the measures of his chief 
advisers, urged with impotent imprudence, and aggravated by 
royal perfidy, had already separated the nation into two great 
parties, opposed to eai.h other both politically and ecclesiasticaliy 
Strafford alarmed patriotic statesmen into rebellion : Laud goaded 
conscientious religionists into secession from the Church. 
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The battle of sects and factions began, at the earliest oppo^ 
tunity, to be fought with the pen as well as the sword : and many 
of the ablest men on both sides spent their strength, and for- 
feited their claim to enduring reputation, in ceaseless and now- 
forgotten controversies. But the momentous questions which 
were then openly agitated, for the first time in the modem his- 
tory of Ei^land, produced not a little fruit that was destined to 
be lading. Sound constitutional, principles, hitherto but insinuate 
ed by any who nourished them, were broadly avowed and con- 
vincingly taught, not in parliament only and in the war of pamph* 
lets, but in histories and dissertations designed, and some of them 
not unworthy, to descend to posterity. Dissenters from the 
church, able at length both to acknowledge their convictions and 
to defend them, wrote and spoke with a force of reasoning and 
of eloquence, which speedily converted the nickname of Puritans 
into an epithet which, though it might imply dislike, yet no 
longer justified contempt. Nor, while the struggle lasted, did the 
hierarchy or the throne want champions brave or pious, learned 
in books or skilful in argument On both sides, and in all the 
chief sections into which the successive changes parted the na 
tion, there emerged an admirable strength of intellect and a wide 
fertility of resources: the minds of men caught aa enthusiastic 
fervour from the fiery atmosphere in which they breathed : and 
some of the most eloquent writings in the English language had 
their birth, or the prompting that first inspired their authors, 
amidst the convulsions of the Civil War, or in the strangely per- 
plexed era of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 

What has now been said, however, bears almost wholly on 
prose literature. Poetry was, and could not but be, differently 
affected. The stonn which desolates a nation divided against it- 
self furnishes themes which, unfortunately for the credit of human 
nature, are peculiarly powerful instruments in the hands of poets 
who look back on the tempest after it has blown over : but its 
real hatefrdness appears sufficiently from this ^t alone, that it 
withers all poetic fiowers that attempt to bud while it rages in the 
air. English poetry drooped, by necessity, ever after tEe break- 
ing out of the political troubles. Nor was the serious tempei 
which afterwards, for a while, ruled the majority of the nation, 
calculated to form a good school for the nurture of a new race of 
poets. It was too keenly exclusive, too fiercely controversial, too 
gloomily ascetic, to leave free room for the play of ideal fancy 
and benignant sympathy. That stern era did, no doubt, mould 
into an awfiil thoughtftilness, which might not otherwise have 
dwelt on it, the mind of one man gifted with extraordinary 
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genius. BuC, although Milton^ in all likelihood, would not LaT« 
conceived the ^Paradise Lost" had he not lived and acted and 
felt with the Puritans and Vane and Cromwell, we may wai^ 
rantably believe that he could not have made his poem the con- 
summate work of art which it is, if his youthful fancy had not 
been fed, and his early studies completed, amidst the imagina- 
tive license and the courtly pomp that adorned the last days of 
the hierarchy and the monarchy. 

S. This train of reflection, however, leads us to remember, 
that the poets of King Charles's time were very far from being 
so pure or elevated in sentiment, as to make the gradual silencing 
of them a matter of unmixed r^ret The poetry of a genera- 
tion, regarded in the mass, is, of all its intellectual efforts, by far 
the quickest, as well as the most correct, in reflecting the aspects 
of the world without In the readiness and closeness, indeed, 
with which it repeats the lights and shades that fall on it from 
the face of society, it exceeds other kinds of literature quite as 
far, as the chemically prepared plate of the photograph exceeds a 
common mirror in its repetition of the forms and hues of the 
objects that are presented to it Above all, this is true ; that the 
Muses have always been dangerously susceptible to impression? 
from the moral climate of the regions in which they are placed. 

Now, it has been hinted already, that the roughness of speech 
and manners which in Elizabeth's time prevailed to the last, was 
followed, in the next reign, by a real coarseness and lowness of sen- 
timent and principle. This grew worse and worse under James's 
son. The morality of those classes of society with which most 
of the poets associated, and in which their audiences were sought, 
underwent a rapid and lamentable declension from the time when 
the antagonism between the national parties was fairly established. 
Another issue might have been hoped for. The refined taste and 
studious habits of the unfortunate king were not, seemingly, a 
surer presage of royal countenance to literary genius, than his de- 
vout meditativenesB, and his severe strictness of private conduct^ 
were of encouragement to literature in teaching purity and good- 
ness. But, most unfortunately for all men, the morality of the 
cavaliers took, in spite of every obstacle, a course precisely paralle! 
to that of the policy which had been adopted by the statesmen 
who mled them. Just as every fresh demand made by the parha- 
ment on behalf of the people had brought forth some wider as- 
sertion of the prerogative of the crown ; not otherwise, through- 
out the war, with every step which the puritans and parliamenta 
nans took towards purification of doctrine and amendment ot 
life and manners, there arose, among the royalists, a new aci^-esp 
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of sneering at hypocritical pretensions, an increase of zeal in the 
profession of religious indifference, and a waxing boldness in pro- 
claiming the comfortable creed which <leclared profligacy to bo 
the necessary qualification of a gentleman. The good men of 
tlie party (and there were many such) re&isted and grieved in 
vain. If it was a bitter thing for the patriotic Falkland to die 
for a king against whose acts he had indignantly protested, it 
must have been birter, doubly bitter, for truly pious men, like 
Hall, and Taylor, and Usher, U.» find themselves preaching trutli 
and goodness to heai^ers, by whom truth and goodness were 
equally set at nought. 

THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

9. It remains, still, that we learn a few of the principal liter- 
ary names, and one or two of the most prominent literary char- 
acUiristics, that may be referred to the two eras which, in their 
social aspects, have now been considered together. The changes 
may be indicated most clearly if they are arranged in two suc- 
cessive stages; and these are naturally marked off from each 
other by the successive changes of government Yet neither the 
men nor the facts can be kept entirely separate. 

The time of Charles's rule was, naturally, more variously pro- 
lific than that which followed. 

In Poetry it was especially so. The quantity of beautiful 
verse which it has bequeathed to us is wonderfol ; the forms in 
which fancy disported itself embrace almost all that are possible, 
except some of the most arduous ; the tone of sentiment shifted 
&om the gravest to the gayest, from rapturous devotion to play- 
ful levity, from tragic tearftilness to fantastic wit, from moral so- 
lemnity to indecent licence ; the themes ranged from historical 
tact to invented fable, from the romantic story to the scene of 
domestic life, from momentous truths to puerile trifles. No great 
poet, however, appears in the crowd ; and it is enough to say, that 
among them were most of those whose sonnets, and odes, and 
• other lyrics, will call for some notice hereafter. The Drama, 
though now no longer the chief walk of poetic art, was still rich 
in genius ; its most distinguished names being those of Massin- 
ger, Ford, and Shiriey. But here the aristocratic depravity had 
taken deeper root than anywhere else : it was a blessing to the 
public that, soon after the breaking out of the war, the theatre? 
were shut, and their poets left to idleness or repentance. 

The Prose writers of the reign are worthily represented by 
two of the clergy. Hall was in the ftill maturity of his fame and 
fluefulness- and it is touching to see him, who had urgciitlj 
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remonstrated against the umovations of Laud, now combatiog 
a^enerously for the church, and. punished because he refused tc 
separate himself from her communion. Jeremy Taylor, also, now 
begins his career of eloquence and vicissitude ; as yet suffering 
little in the growing tumult, but destined to pass through a course 
of troubles hardly less severe than those of his elder contemporary. 
That the age was not without much erudition, is proved by hi» 
name, as well as by several others. But the greatest among aU 
these is that of the universally learned Selden : and his position 
is in several respects illustrative of the character of his time, more 
than one of these indeed being common to him with Camden. 
Tioth were laymen, as were one or two others of the most emi- 
nent scholars of this half century ; a point deserving to be remem- 
bered, as denoting the commencement of a social state widely 
different from the mediaeval. Both, again, not only were variously 
learned, but busied themselves, besides the ancient studies in 
which they were so eminent, with the antiquities of their native 
country ; while Selden's most successful literary labours were of 
a pecidiariy practical cast He, too, by far the most deeply read 
scholar of his age, found time and wiU to be a statesman and a 
lawyer. . He sat in parliament ; and it was his own fault that he 
was not raised to the woolsack. In quitting this eventful reign, 
we may note, as its chief fact in philosophy, that Hobbes was 
then preparing for his ambitious and diversified tasks, and publish- 
ing some ot his earliest writings. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 

10. The Commonwealth and Protectorate, extending over no 
more than eleven years, made, for literature not less than for 
church and state, an epoch which would be very wrongly judged 
of^ if its importance were to be reckoned as proportional to its 
duration. The political republic worked strongly on the republic 
of letters; but the impulse ex]K3nded itself within a narrow circle, 
and produced total inaction in several quarters by coming into 
collision with the older tendencies. 

The Old English Drama was extinct Poetry of other kinds 
had fewer votaries: most of the poets who had appeared in the 
courtly times were already dead ; and the room they left vacant 
was nlled up very thinly. The younger men were affected, 
{K>werftilly and in most instances permanently, by the stem se- 
riousness of the time: when the overstretcned cord suddenly 
snapped at the Restoration, the moral looseness which infected 
poetical sentiment showed itself chiefly in writers who, by one 
cause or another, had been placed beyond the puritanical influence 
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The literary aspect of poetry exhibited several very interesting 
sjnuptoms, marking the time emphatically as one of transition 
from the old to me new. Cowley now closed, perhaps with 
greater brillian(^ than it htA ever possessed, the eccentric and 
artificial school of which Donne has been recorded as the founder : 
and Milton, though labouring vehemently, in the meanwhile, 
amongst those who strove to guide the social tempest, was thus 
really undergoing the last steps of that mental discipline which 
was soon to qualify him for standing forth, in dignified sohtude, as 
the last and all but the greatest of our poetical ancients. At the 
very same time, the approach of a modem era was indicated, 
boUi by the frivolity of sentiment, and by the ease of versification 
and style, which prevailed in the poems of Waller. The works 
of Butler and Dryden belong, it is true, to the age that followed. 
But these were the days when the former was marking the vic- 
tims who were afterwards to writhe under his satiric lash : and 
the latter was already beginning his devious and doubtful course, 
by offering his homage at the feet of the Protector. 

Philosophy could command little attention ; but philosophers 
were neither idle nor silent Hobbes, fortified by exile in his un- 
compromising championship of royal supremacy, sounded his first 
blasts of defiance to constitutional freedom and ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence. In the cloisters of Cambridge, on the other hand, two 
deep though mystical thinkers, undistracted by the din which was 
heajxl around, grappled quietly with the most arduous problems of 
philosophic thought Ilenry More expounded those Platonic 
dreams of his, which were not altogether dreams ; while Cudworth 
began to vindicate belief in the being of the Almighty, and in 
the essential foundations of moral distinctions. 

Theology, the highest of all sciences, and that which then 
directed both opinion and practice among the leading men of 
England, was cultivated with general alacrity, in many and di- 
verse departments, and with great variety both of feeling and 
thought Among its teachers were several of our great prose 
writers. Tlie venerable Hall, towards the end of the period, closed 
his honourable life, persecuted and poor, but cheerful and cou^ 
ageous : Jeremy Taylor, like the non-conformists in his own latei 
days, toiled the more vigorously at his desk when the pulpit was 
shut against him. The Puritans, who were now the ruling 
power in the state, became also a power in literature : and their 
force of reasoning, and their impressiveness of eloquence, are 
nobly represented by the distinguished name ol Richard Baxter 

11. Among the prose wor& of Milton, some belong to the 
thtM>h;gical and eccleaiastical controversies of the time ; othen 
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deal with those social and political qnestions then discussed in 
many very able writings, of which his may here suffice as exam- 
ples. He, like aever^ of his remarkable contemporaries, lived 
mto the succeeding generation : and he may be accepted as the 
last representative of the eloquence of English Prose, in thai 
brilliant stage of its history, which, when looked at from a gene- 
ral point of view, is found to terminate about the date of the 
Restoration. 

It should be observed, indeed, that, in prose not less than in 
verse, the earliest aspirants of the new school were producing ex- 
oelient assay-pieces, while the ancient masters worked with undi- 
minished vigour after their accustomed models. The works of 
the eccentrically eloquent Sir Thomas Browne, who lived, though 
witiiout writing, for twenty years in the reign of Charles the 
Second, are exaggerated specimens, both for good and evil, of all 
the qualities characterizing the style of his predecessors. Cowley 
the poet, on the contrary, who hardly survived the Protectorate, 
has given us a few prose writings which, in point of style, stand 
alone in their age : they have a modem ease, and simplicity, and 
regularity, which, if we did not know their date, might induce us 
to think they must have been composed thirty or forty years later. 
In a word, tie anticipation of the future, with which Hooker's 
style surprised us at the beginning of our period, is paralleled by 
that which Cowley's exhibits at its close. 

At this point, then, ends the first great section in the History 
of English Eloquence. Hardly taking more than a beginning in 
the last generation of Elizabeth's reign, it stretches forward till a 
little past the middle of the seventeenth century. In regard to 
the contents of the books in which the most remarkable prose 
compositions of our language are thus embodied, we shall learn 
something immediately. In the meantime, we may enable our- 
selves to understand the Character of tlie Style which prevails 
among their writers, by studying an analytic descriptioi of it, 
given by one of our highest criti^ authorities. 

" To this period belong most of those whom we commonly 
reckon our Old English Writers ; men often of such sterling worti 
for their sense, that we might read them with little regard to theii 
language ; yet, in some instances at least, possessing much that 
demands praise in this respect They are generally nervous and 
eifective, copious to redundancy in their command of words, apt tc 
employ what seemed to them ornament with much ima^natior 
ratlier than judicious taste, yet seldom degenerating into common 
place and indefinite phraseology. They have, however, many de- 
fects. Some of thea, eepeciallv the most learned, are fidl of 
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pedantry, and defonn their pages by an excessive and preposter- 
ous mixture of Latinisms unknown before : at other times we are 
disgusted by colloquial and even vulgar idioms or proverbs : nor 
IS it uncommon to find these opposite blemishes, not only in the 
same author, but in the same passages. Their periods, except in 
a very few, are ill constructed and tediously prolonged : their ears, 
agiiin with some exceptions, seem to have been insensible to the 
Seiiuty of rhythmical prose : grace is commonly wanting : and 
their notion of the artifices of style, when they thought at aL 
about them, was not congenial to oiu* language. This may be 
accepted as a general description of the English writers under 
Jsmies and Charles ; some of the most famous may, in a certain 
degree, be deemed to modify the censure." * 

* Hallam : Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fiflettnih, 
Suteenth, and Seventeenth Centurieib 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE AGE OF SPENSER, SHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND 
MILTON. 

A. D. 1668 — A. D. 1660. 

SECTION SECOND : THE SCHOLASTIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
UTEEATUEF. 

RauDiTiON, Clasbtcal akd Eoolviabtigai. 1. General State of EocletlMtical 
Learning— Eminent Namee— Bay noldf^Andrewen— Usher— Classical Stadtos — 
Camden and Selden- Ladn Prose and Verse.— TaAitsLATioirB or tui Holy BinLR. 
8. The Geneva Bible— Whittinirham— The Blsho|)s' Bible— Parker.— S. King James*a 
Bible— Its History— The Translators— Its Universal ReoeptloiL— OrioinalThrolo- 
moal WaiTiNoa. 4 The Elizabethan Period— Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity— 
Beign of J%me8— Sermons of Bishop Andrewes- bermons of Donne.— 6. Beign of 
Charles— Hall and Tarlor comparea— «. Bishop Hall— His Sermons— His other 
Works.- 7. Jeremy Taylor— His Treatises— His Sermons— Charaetef of his Elo- 
goenoe.— 8. The Commonwealth and Protectorate— Controyemlal Writings Tb» 
Puritans— Bichard Baxter— Uls Life and Works. 

ERUDITION, CLASSICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

1. The ProRe Literature of the illustrious period with which we 
are busied, is equally vast in amount and various in range. Our 
ambition must limit itself to the acquiring of a little knowledge, 
in regard to a few of the most distinguished names, and very 
few of the most valuable or characteristic sorts of writing. 

The successive changes having already been traced hastily in 
the order of time, our task will now be easiest if the phenomena 
are regarded according to their kinds. Theology and its contri- 
butory sciences will first present themselves : philosophy will be 
followed by history ; and, afterwards, from a varied and interest- 
ing mass of miscellaneous compositions, there may be selected 
and arranged the most remarkable specimens. 

The study of the Oriental Languages, and other pursuits 
bearing immediately on Theology, flourished largely throughout 
our period, or, at any rate, from tlie middle of Elizabeth^s time. 
Several of those churchmen whose English writings will soon call 
tor notice, were honourable examples of the high professional 
knowledge possessed by their order. Hooker, however, is said to 
have been the first divine of the Reformed Church who was both 
remarkably learned and remarkably eloquent The credit of 
having been the most erudite among the theologians of the great 
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quoeu's reign, is assigned to Thomas Raynolds, whose opinions 
tended to puritanism, and whose works are very little known, 
llie path of learning in which he and other ecclesiastics were 
most highly distinguished, was that which was called Patristic 
Theology, lliat is, the study of the early Fathers of the Christian 
Church. The reputation which Raynolds had enjoyed in this 
[ield, devolved, in the time of James, on Bishop Andrewes, whose 
lelebrity as an orator will present him again tx> our view. He 
miy here be described as having been one of the best and wisest 
of those who held the ecclesiastical views, developed afterwards 
so uncompromisingly by Archbishop Laud ; indeed, if not the 
founder of this High Church party, he is said to have been cer- 
tainly the earliest of its literary aidvocates. In the next reign, 
the Low Church party, and the Irish nation, possessed tne man 
ioost &mous of all for Patristic learning ; one indeed who, while 
his knowledge extended widely beyond the studies of his profes- 
sion, has been declared to have been in these the most profound 
scholar whom the Protestant Church of our country has ever pro- 
duced. This learned man was Archbishop Usher, who was at 
the same time one of the most pious and devoted of ministers. 

While Theological erudition prospered thus signally, the study 
of the Pure Classics was by no means prosecut^ widi so much 
sacceas. It could not boast of any very celebrated name, either 
in the more exact school which had formerly prevailed, or in that 
historical method of philology which was followed so actively on 
the continent throughout the first half of the seventeenth century. 
When it is said that the times of James and Charlies were learned, 
what is meant is this : that the literary men were deeply read in 
classical books, but not that they were deeply versed in classical 
philology. Greek, likewise, was not so well known as Latin. 
Probably the most correct and profound of our scholars were 
such laymen as Camden and Selden : and they, as it has already 
been remarked, were £ur from bounding their studies by the limits 
Df the ancient world. Among those men whose pursuits were 
chiefly classical, Gataker was eminently distinguished. The name 
of the industrious Famaby will sometimes come in the way of 
the Latin reader : and Sir Henry Saville, eminent for his own 
learning, was still more so for the munificence with which he 
aided the studies of others. 

Many of the philosophical and polemical writings of the 
times were couched in Latin : so likewise were some of its 
histories. In the last stage of the period, poetry was composed 
el^antly in that tongue by May and Cowley, and still more 
finely by Milton. 
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THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLT BIBLE. 

2. Oriental learning and Classical, a love of goodness, and a 
seal for national enlightenment, co-operated in producing the most 
valuable of those efforts which present themselves in the field of 
Theology. We have to mark a second series of Translations of 
tlie Holy Scriptures : and, to reach its beginnings, we look back, 
for the last time, to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The first of the three versions whose appearance is now to be 
recorded, came from the same little knot of exiles, English and 
Scottish, who had sought refuge in Geneva, and had there already 
published a revised edition of the New Testament Their entire 
Translation of the Bible was printed at the cost of the congrega- 
tion, one of the most active of whose members was the fa£er of 
the founder of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Being completed 
soon after the accession of Elizabeth, it was publish^ in 1560 : 
it was accompanied by a dedication to her, and a prefatory epis- 
Ue ^ To our beloved in the Lord, the brethren of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.** Ck)verdale, John Knox, and several others, 
have been said to have had some share in the work ; but three only 
can positively be named, all of whom were afterwards ministers 
in the Church of England. Whittingham, Calvin^s brother-in- 
law, who had edited the New Testament, was for nearly twenty 
years Dean of Durham, though troubled by his metropolitan for 
his Gknevese tendencies ; Gilby died at a good old age as Reo- 
tor of Ashby-de-larZouch ; and Sampson, refusing a bishopric, 
became successively Dean of Christ Church, and a Prebendary 
of Saint Faul^ losing the first office by being a non-conformist 
in the matter of costume. The Geneva Bible became, and long 
continued to be, the &vourite version among the English Puritans 
and Scottish Presbyterians. 

It was not, indeed, adopted by the Church of England. But 
Cranmer's version, which had been restored to public use, was ad- 
mittedly open to improvements; and measures were quickly 
taken for the purpose. The chief promoter of the good work was 
h, 1504. "'" ~ '^ 

<I.157& 



I Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, one of the 
> most eminent among the fathers of the English Church. 
He had the honour, in early life, of declining to become a pro- 
fessor in Oxford, under the patronage of Wolsey ; and, attaching 
himself to the Protestant party, and losing valuable prefennents 
on the accession of Queen Mary, he improved his knowledge still 
further in his enforced leisure, and was held to be, both in the- 
ology and history, one of the best informed men of his day. 
Now placed at the head of the church, he conducted its organi 
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tation with great ability and skill, though not always to the satis- 
&ction of those among the clergy who had inclinations towards 
Puritanism. 

It seems to be generally allowed, that his great undertaking, 
of revising the version of the Scriptures, was executed by men 
furnished with ampler resources of learning, theological, classical, 
and oriental, than any that had yet been applied in England to 
(he sacred task. His version, which was pu1>liRhed in 1568, is 
usually called the Bishops' Bible, a majority of the fifteen transla- 
tors having been selected from the bench. Those of them whose 
names are most widely known were probably the following: 
Grindal, Parker's energetic successor in the Primacy ; Bentham, 
who was esteemed as a commentator ; the despotic and learned 
Sandys ; and Cox, the venerable bishop of Ely, who had been 
the tutor of Edward the Sixth. 

Thencelbrth, till our last step, the two new ver&ions were, with 
hardly any exception, the only ones. that issued from the press. 
We are told that, in the course of Elizabeth's reign, there ap- 
peared eighty-five editions of the English Bible, and forty-live of 
the New Testament ; sixty of the former being impressions of the 
Geneva version. 

It is right also to note, in passing, the dates of the Roman 
Catholic version, commonly known as the Douay Bible. The 
New Testament appeared in 1582, and the Old Testament in 
1610. 

3. Our current translation, as every one knows, belongs to 
the reign of James. The first movement towards it was made in 
the celebrated Conference at Hampton Court, when the learned 
Baynolds, the leader of the puritanical party, and then president 
of Corpus Christ! College in Oxford, proposed to the king that 
there should be a new version. In 1604, a royal letter, addressed 
to the Primate Bancroft, announced that the sovereign had ap- 
pointed fifty-four learned men for translating the Bible, and or 
dered that measures should be taken, by securing the co-opera 
tion of eminent Greek and Hebrew scholars, and otherwise, foi 
the commencement and progress of the undertaking. The la- 
bours of these persons, however, did not begin till the spring of 
1607 ; tliey lasted about three years; and the version which was 
(he fruit of them was published in 1611. Among the other in- 
structions issued to the translators, are articles directing, that the 
Bishojis' Bible "• shall be followed, and as little altered as the origi- 
nal will permit ; " but that the translations of Tyndale, Matthew, 
Coverdale, Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible, shall *' be used when 
they agree better with the text than the Bipliops' Bible." 
IC 
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Of the foity-seven translators whose names are i-ecorded, there 
were many in regard to whom enough is known to show, that, in 
the kinds of knowledge qualifying for such a task, they were 
among the most learned men in a learned age. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Westminster, supplied their most eminent scholars, 
who were distributed into sections, varying in number from ten 
to seven ; the work being apportioned among these, and provision 
made for an exchange of corrections among the several compa- 
nies, and for a final revision by a committee. Perhaps Bishop 
Audrewes was the most famous man among the translators, Ray- 
nolds the most profound theologian, and Sir Henry SaviUe the 
most distinguished for classical and general accomplishment The 
array of Oriental and Rabbinical erudition seems to have been 
particularly strong. 

The Geneva version still for a time retained its popularity ; 
and a new version was one of the abortive schemes of tne Long 
Parhament A committee of the Protector's ParHament of 1667 
consulted several profound scholars, among whom were the philo- 
sophical Cudworth, the celebrated Orientalist Brian Walton, and 
Edmund Castell, his chief coadjutor in the Polyglott Bible. On 
the evidence of these competent judges, they reported to the 
House that, taken as a whole. King James's is " the best of any 
translation in the world." Its reception may be considered as 
having thereafter been universal. 

It is needless to say how nobly simple are the style and dic- 
tion of this, the book in which all of us read the Word of Truth. 
Just as little does any one require to be informed, that it has had 
a wide influence for good on the character of our language. But 
it may be well that we call to mind the manner in which it was 
concocted : and thAt we remember how, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this, its phraseology is considerably more antique than 
that of the time in which it appeared. It was well for the purity 
of the English tongue, that the history of the English Bible took 
the course it did. 

ORIGINAL THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 

4. Our brief memoranda of original writings, produced by the 
Did English Divines, open auspiciously with the venerable name 
» 1658. 1 of Hooker. His great work, the " Ecclesiastical Polity," 
*• ^^^ ' is highly valued as an exposition and defence of those 
views of the relations between church and state, according to whicL 
the Refoi-med Church of England was organized ; but it is also a 
noble effort of philosophical thinking, which is conducted with 
CBpecial force and mastery in the ethical disquisitions making up 
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Jta First Book. In point of eloquence, the work is at this day, 
perhaps, the very noblest monument which our language pos- 
sesses : it is certainly unapproached by anything that appeared in 
^Jbe next century. More than Ciceronian in its fulness and dig* 
nity of style, it wears, with all its richness, a sober majesty which 
is equally admirable and rare. * 

* RICHARD HOOKER. 

.^VWM iks First Book oj the TreatUs '^ Of the Law qf XcdesiattUoal PolUy; 

publUhed in 1594 

Albeit much of that we are to speak in this present cause may seem to 
a number perhaps tedious, perhaps obscure, dark, and intricate; (for many 
talk of the truth, which never sounded the depth from whence it spring- 
eth ; and therefoi*e, when they are led thereunto they are soon weary, as 
men drawn from those beaten paths wherewith they have been inured ;) 
yet this may not so fiar prevail as to cut off that which the matter itself 
requireth, howsoever the nice humour of some be therewith pleased or 
na They unto whom we shall seem tedious are in no wise injured by 
us^ because it is in their own hands to spare that labour which they are 
not willing to endure. And if any complain of obscurity, they must con- 
sider, that in these matters it cometh no othei'wise to pass, tnan in sun- 
dry the works both of art and also of nature, where that which hath 
greatest force in the very things we see, is notwithstanding itself often- 
timea not seen. The stateliness of houses^ the goodliuess of trees^ when 
we behold them, delighteth the eye : but that foundation which beareth 
up the one, that root which ministereth unto the other nourishment and 
life, is in the bosom of the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time 
occasion to search into it^ such labour is then more necessary than plea- 
sant^ both to them which undertake it and for the looker&-on. In like 
manner, the use and benefit of good laws all that live under them may 
enjoy with delight and comfort ; albeit the grounds and firat original 
causes from whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the greatest 
part of men they are. But when they who withdraw their obedience 
pretend that the laws which they should obey are corrupt and vitious * 
for better examination of their (^aality, it behoveth the very foundation 
and rootk the highest well-spnng and fountain of tliem, to be dis 
covered. 

Now, if nature should intermit her course, and leave altogether 
though it were but for a while, the observation of her own laws ; il 
those principal and mother elements of the world, whereof all things in 
this lower world are made, should lose the qualities which now they 
have ; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads should 
i<x)6en and dissolve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way as it might 
happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth 
run his unwearied course, should, as it were, through a languishing faint- 
noss, begin to stand and to rest himself; if the moon should wander from 
her beaten way, the times and seasons of the year bleud themselves b^ 
disordered and confused mixtures, the winds breathe out their last gasp^ 
th^ clouds yield no lain, the earth be defeated of heavenly influence, th« 
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^Hjs periods^ indeed, are generally mu6h too long and loo ia 
tricate; but portions of them are beaatifiilly rhythmical ; hia lan- 
guage is rich in English idiom without vulgarity, and in words of 
a Latin source without pedantry. He is perhaps the first in Eng- 
*and who adorned his prose with the images of poetry. But this 
le has done more judiciously, and with greater moderation, than 
others of great name ; and we must be bigots in Attic severity, 
before we can object to some of his grand figures of speech." * 

Of the turn of theological writings in the times of James, an 
adequate idea might probably be gained from the pulpit-oratory 
of two of its divines. The first who has already been named for 
his eminent learning and nis portion as an ecclesiastical leader, 
was the most popuUr preacher of the day : the other, i^hom we 
took as the representative of the poetry of his time, transferred 
himself in middle age from civil life to the church, and appears 
to have become particularly acceptable to refined and well in- 
structed hearers. 

b. isoi 1 The sermons of Bishop Andrewes exemplify, very per- 
A lias. I tinently, the chief defects in style that have been attribu- 
ted to the writers of his period ; while to these they add other 
faults, incident to the effusions of a mind poor in fancy, coarse in 
taste, ingeniously rash in catching at trivial analogies, and con- 
Btantiy burying good thoughts under a heap of useless phrases* 
Yet, though they were corrupt models, and dangerous in propor- 
tion to the fame of the author, it is not surprising that they made 
the extraordinary impression they did. They contain, more than 
any other works of their kind and time, the unworked materials 
of oratory ; and of oratory, too, belonging to the most severe and 
powerful class. ' There ii* something Demosthenic in the impatient 
vehemence with which tlie pious bishop showers down his short, 
clumsy, harsh sentenuw* ; and the likeness becomes still more ex- 
act, when we hear him alternating stern and eager questions with 
sad or indignant answers. His Latin quotations, though incessant, 
are always brief; his field of erudite illustration is prudenth con- 
fined ; and his multiplied divisions and sub-divisions, being quite 
agreeable to the growing fashion, may have helped to increase 
the respect of the hearers for tlie great strength and ingenuit) of 



frmia of the eaith pine away as children at the withered breasts of their 
icother no longer able to yield them relief: what would become of man 
himself, whom these things now do all serve? See we not plainly that 
obedience of creatures untc the law of nature is the stay of the wlio^* 
world ? 

*ILi11uip: Trtrod'ution to the Lit<»ratnre of Europe. 
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diought which the preadier so often showed. There is oftet 
much aptness in the parallels, which it is his besetting fault to ac- 
cumulate so thickly, and overdraw so grotesquely ; and an over- 
powering effect must sometimes have been produced by the dex 
terous fijldness with which, anticipating an adverse opinion of 
feeling, he throws it back in the teeth of those who are likely to 
entertain it. Thus, in a charity sermon, catching at a phrase of 
Latimer's, which (it appears) was not jet forgotten, and briefly 
admitting the justice of the censure which it implied, he suddenly 
turns away, to work out, in an opposite direction, the very vein of 
thought which we found in the martyr's Sermon on the Plough.* 
Donne's Sermons are of a very different cast. They are im- 
6. 15T8. I measurably superior in every point bearing on st}'le ; 
A i«8U J and, if the taste of the writer cannot be called pure, 
it erre, as in his poetry, by being fantastic, not by being coarse. 
The poet's fancy sometimes prompts images, and figures of 
speech, that are full of a serious and thoughtful* beauty; and 



* BISHOP ANDBEWES. 
ft ths Sermon (1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19,) preached at SairU Maryfe nbspitai. 

Well then! if to "do good " be a part of the charge, what is it to do 
good ? It is a positive thing (good) ; not a privative to do no harm. Yet^ 
as the world ffoeth now, we are &in so to commend men : *' He is an 
honest man: he doth no hurt:" of which pruise any wicked man, that 
keeps himself to himself, may be partaker. But it is to do some good 
thing:— What good thing? I will not answer as in the schools: I fear 
1 should not be understood. I will go grossly to work. ' 

This know, that God hath not given sight to the eye to enjoy, but to 
lighten the members ; nor wisdom to the honoui*able man, but for us men 
of simple, shallow forecast; nor learning to the divine, but for the igno- 
rant; so neither riches to the wealthy, but for those that want relief, 
ThinJc you Timothy hath his depositunif and we ours, and you have none f 
It is sure you have. We ours m inward graces and treasures of knowl- 
edge; you yours in outward blessings and treasures of wealth. But both 
are deponta ; and we both are feoffees of trust. 

I see there is a strange hatred, and a bitter gainsaying, everywhere 
stirred up against unpreaehing prelates (as you term them), and paston 
that fwid themselves only : and they are well worthy. If I might see thd 
same hatred begun among yourselves, I would think it sincere. But that 
I cannot see. For that which a slothful divine is in things spiritual, 
that is a rich man for himself and nobody else in things carnal : and they 
ai-e not pointed at But sure you have your harvest^ as well as we ours; 
and tnat a great harvest Lift up your eyes and see the streets round 
about yon ; the harvest is verily great ^nd the labourers few. Let ui 
pray (both) that the Lord would thrust out labourers into both these bar* 
vests: thaty the treasures of knowledge being opened, they may have the 
bread of eternal life : and the treasures of well-doing beintr opened, tl)«^y 
any have ti^e bi*ead of this life: and so they may want ueither. 
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the language, while it flows on with a sustained though not veiv 
mosical Hilness, reaches, in some passages, though not so often as 
might have been expected, a fine felicity of phrase, not unlike 
that which adorns so many of his verses. But, when regarded 
as oral addresses, these interesting compositions are not only not 
comparable to those of Andrewes, but much below many others 
of the time. Their tone is essentially meditative, not oratorical 
The structure of the style, and the turn of the thoughts, are aake 
appropriate to the writer in the closet, not to the speakei in the 
church. While, also, the reflections are sometimes profound, 
and very often striking, many of them are as subtle and far- 
fetched as those which deform his lyrical pieces. Many of his 
most dazzling illustrations are made plausible only by feats of 
rhetorical sleight-of-hand : the likeness between the objects van- 
ishes, the moment we translate the thoughts into plain terms. In 
one place he remarks, that east and west are opposite in a 
flat map, but are made to unite by rolling the map on a globe ; 
and he detects in this, a parallel to the application of religion to 
a dejected conscience, which causes tranquillity to take the place 
of trouble. He produces a very impressive effect, by odd means, 
in treating the text, "Who hath believed our report!" He de- 
clines at hrst to say where the words are to be found ; he dwells 
on the frequency with which the sacred writers repeat truths that 
are momentous ; and then, announcing that the complaint of the 
text is made three times in scripture, he uses the hct as a proof 
of the prevalence of unbelief in all ages. The discourses of Donne 
derive a touching interest from the course of his history. They 
are memorials of those twenty years of devotion to charity, of re- 
ligious study and action, which, when youth had been wasted in 
the search of worldly fame, when manhood had been left soli- 
tary, closed the life of a man enrinent both for genius and for 
learning. 

6. The theological literature of the reign of Charles, is repre- 
sented in its most brilliant light by two of his celebrated prelates* 
Joseph Hall and Jeremy Taylor are the most eloquent of all our 
Old English Divines; and their works were, in themselves, 
enough to make an epoch in the religious literature of the nation. 
It ma} reasonably be questioned, however, whether the youngoi 
of the two does not receive more than justice, in the comparisons 
usaally drawn between them. 

Alike eminent for Christian piety and conscientious zeal, alike 
warmed by feelings of deep devotion, they yet exhibit mental 
characteristics distinguishing them as clearly, as did those difler- 
uHioA in opinion and inclination, which exposed the former to 
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Hie imputation of puritauism, and intrenched tlio atter inipreg 
nably in his reverence for ecclesiastical antiquity and ritual pomp. 
Much inferior to Taylor in wealth of imagination, Hall standi 
immeas>irably higher in strength of reasoning. Both abound in 
originality of thought : but the one is clear, systematic, and o^n 
profound, in tracing out the relations of the ideas tliat have sug- 
gested themselves to him ; the other is hardly ever methodical or 
exact, is often inconsistent, and still ofbener confused. Taylor 
has no command over his fancy : it continually hurries him away 
from his path, wafting him so far that we, who are irresistibly 
carried along with him, lose ourselves in the attempt to find our 
way back. Hall, on the contrary, hardly ever loses sight of tlie 
road for a moment : the finest images which he conjures up (and 
many of them are wonderfully fine) never displace in his mind 
the great truths, for the sake of which they are admitted. He is 
remarkable also, for the practical plainness and directness of the 
appeals he makes ; nor is he less so for the shrewdness of obser- 
vation with which he enforces them. Beginning his literary ca- 
reer as a writer of poetical satires, he never forgot the habit of 
looking around him, on the scenes of life, as well as those of in- 
animate nature. Hall is as pedantic as Taylor, but not in the 
same way. His Latin quotations, or his old story, is usually 
allowed to work its effect without much pains on his part : it is 
while he developes the course of his own reflections, that he ima- 
gines and presents his illustrative sketches of scenery or society. 
Taylor, while he hardly ever, in his oratorical works at least, 
stoops to describe familiar life, seems always to have his imagina- 
tion most actively kindled, not when he is prosecuting his own 
track of thought, but when a first hint has been given by a book 
studied, or by a striking event recollected and repeated to us. In 
the conception and representation of emotion, both of these elo 
quent men are very powerful. But Taylor's moods of passion 
bear him onward tlirough long and equably sustained flights : 
HalPs depth of feeling, often more intense than that of the other, 
comes in quick bursts, which speedily die away into argument 
and reflection, or are interrupted and chilled by thoughts suggest- 
ing quaint antithetic comparisons. In this last point, not impro- 
bably, lies the re-ason why the former was so much more effeo- 
Sve in public oratory than the latter. 

6. Among those works of Hall's which are not controversial, 
b. isn i the best known, as well as the largest, is his series of 
i. i«M. f w Contemplations" on historical passages of the Bible, 
lliese are equally admirable for their soundness of judgment, 
their correctness of commentary, and the devoutness which cou 
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tinually pervades their temper. Perhaps the cast of his geuicu 
is better shown in some of his other efforts. 

His Pulpit Discourses cannot be said to equal Taylor's ; yet 
some of them, such as the ** Passion Sermon," are nobly and even 
ornately eloquent If his erudition is obtruded frequently, it is 
seldom paraded at great length ; and he works up, with great 
force, some illustrations which remind us that his generatioD 
had not long emerged from the middle ages. Citing Bromyard 
as his authonty, he tells his hearers an improved version of the story 
of the golden apple, which we met with in the Gesta. Again, 
desiring to exemplify the spiritual warfare of Saint Paul, he de- 
scribes, from an historian of the Norman Time, the ceremonies 
which attended the consecration of Hereward the Saxon to the 
dignity of knighthood. Frank allusions to social habits and con- 
temporary occurrences are as common in his sermons as in his 
other compositions; nor do we escape without two or three puns 
The prevalent tone is serious, heartfelt, and anxiously earnest; and 
there are many outbreaks of vehement emotion. In one majes- 
tic passage, of a discourse denouncing the cruelties of war, he 
describes the Queen and people of England kneeling in prayer, 
while the colo^ fleet of Spain floated towards the shore like a 
moving wood : in another place he contrasts, with remarkable 
picturesqueness of portraiture, the prevalent worldliness of the 
time with the Christian's mortification of body and spirit: and a 
discourse on the transformation and renewing of the mind is em- 
bellished with a predion of analogies and instances, resembling 
not remotely the favourite strain of Taylor. 

But HalPs strength is put forth most successfully in some 
writings akin to the ^^ Contemplations;" and these are so few, so 
small in bulk, and so little marked by the oddities of the age, 
that every reader may become acquainted with this great man, 
more easily and pleasantly than with any of his contemporaries. 
His ** Characters of Virtues and Vices," diough they were among 
the earliest models of a kind of sketches, which became very 
fashionable, might safely be overlooked ; unless we wished to see 
the author freely indulging his inclination to epigrammatic con. 
trasts. lie will be studied, with greatest advantage, in two col- 
lections, containing detached fragments of refliKJtion : the " Oo- 
3asional Meditations ;" and the ^ Three Centuries of Meditations 
.and Vows." The latter series is the more various of tlie two. 
Doth in tone and in form. Brief apophthegms, and acute hints 
on life and manners, alternate with prolonged trains of contem- 
pl.Mtion, breaking out incessantly into fervent prayer. The piece? 
>f the other series are particularly rich in beautiful des^iription 
riioy set down thoupfhts prompted by ordinary objects and (xy 
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-mrrencos, of town and conntry, of life and dcath^ of man and 
nature ; the redbreast at the window, the weedy field of com. 
the starry heavens, the rising in^the morning and the lying dowr 
at night, a lovely landscape of hill and vale, a spring bubbling 
up in the wild forest, a negro and an idiot seen in the street 
the red-cross chalked on a door during the plague, the passing- 
bell proclaiming the departure of a soul, the ruins of an ancieiit 
abbey, and a heap of stones which might have covered the grave 
of the first martjn*. In all the meditations, of both groups, the 
evidence of great literary power is quite unequivocal. When the 
witty and accomplished Sir Henry Wotton gave to his friend 
Bishop Hall the name of '*^The English Seneca,'* he compared 
our Christian philosopher with a man to whom, in every respect, 
he was immeasurably superior.* 

* BISHOP HALL. 
1. rram ike '"MedHaUotu and Fotoc, JHHns and Moral.'* 

4t « • « • 

I never loved those salamanders, that are never well but when the^ 
•re in the fire of contention. I will rather suffer a thousand wrongs than 
offer one : I will suffer an hundred rather than return one : I will suffer 
many, ere I will complain of one and endeavour to right it by contend* 
ing. I have ever found that to strive with my superior, is furious; with 
my egual, doubtful; with my inferior, sordid and twise; with any, full of 
nnquietness. 

♦ * * * * 

The world is a stage : every man is an actor, and plays his part^ here, 
either in a comedy or tragedy. The good man is a comedian, which, how- 
ever he begins, ends merrily : but Uie wicked man acts a tragedy, and 
therefore ever ends in horror. Thou seest a wicked 'man vaunt himself 
on the stiE^e : stay till the last act; and look to his end (as David did,) and 
■ee whether that be peace. Thou wouldst make strange tragedies, it 
thou wouldst have but one act The best wicked man cannot be so en- 
vied in his first shows, as he is pitiable in his conclusion. 

* * « * * 

As IjOvc keeps the whole law, so Love only is the breaker of it ; being 
the ground, as of all obedience, so of a11 sin. For, whereas sin hath been 
commonly accounted to have two roots, Love and Fear ; it is plain that 
Fear hath his original from Love: for no man fears to lose aught but 
what he love& Here is sin and righteousness brought both into a short 
sum, depending both upon one poor affection : it shall be my only care, 
therefore, to b^tow my love well, both for object and measure. All that 
is good I may love, but in several degrees ; what is simply good, abso- 
lutely ; what is good by circumstance, only with limitation. There be 
these three things that I may love without exception ; God, my neigh* 
boar, my soul ; yet so as each have their due place : my body, go(^ 
feme, et cetera, as servants to the former. All other things I will eithei 
not care for, or hate. 

« * « « » 

10» 
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». i<ii I 7. Jeremy Taylor's controversial tracts, and bis esssiya 
* i*>7. J in dogmatic theology, lie, like similar writings of Hadl, 
lieyond our sjmere. But two which fall within this description 

The estate of heavenlj and earthly thin^ is plainly represented to ns 
by the two lights of heaven, which are appointed to rule the night and the 
day. Earthly things are rightly reseoioled by the Moon, which, being 
nearest to the re^on of mortality, is ever in changes, and never lo<»1u 
upon us twice with the same &oe ; and, when it is at the full is blemisli- 
ea with some dark blots^ not capable of any illumination. Heavenly things 
are figured by the Sun, whose great and glorious light is both natural to 
itself and ever constant That other fickle and dim star is fit enough for 
the night of misery, wherein we live here below. And this firm and 
beautiful light is but good enough for that day of glory, which the saints 
Uve in. 

^* » * » ♦ 

IL From U»s ** OoeaHonal MedUcMontT 
Upon the Sighi o/a Cfreat library. 

What a world of wit is here packed up together I I know not whe- 
ther this sight doth more dismay or comfort me. It dismays me to think, 
that here is so much that I cannot know : it comforts me to think, that 
this variety yields so good helps to know what I should. There is no 
ti-uer wora than that of Solomon : " There is no end of making many 
books.** This sight verifies it: there is no end : indeed it were pity there 
should. God hath given to man a busy soul, the agitation whereof can- 
not but through time and experience, work out many hidden truths: to 
suppress these would be no other than injurious to mankind, whose minds, 
like unto so many candles, should be kindled by each other. The 
thoughts of our deliberation are most accurate: these we vent into our. 
papers. 

What an happiness is it, that^ without all offence of necromancy, I may 
here call up any of the ancient worthies of learning, whether human or di- 
vine, and confer with them of all my doubts ! That I can at pleasure summon 
whole synods of reverend fathers and acute doctors from all the coasts of 
the earth, to give their well studied judgments in all points of question 
which I propose 1 Neither can I cast my eye casually upon any of these 
silent masters, but I must learn somewhat It is a wantonness to com- 
plain of choice. No law binds us to read all : but the moi'e w^ can take 
m and digest the better-liking must the mind needs be. 

Blessed be Ood, that hath set up so many clear lamps in his Church t 
Now none but the wilfully blind can plead darkness. And blessed be 
the memory of those his faithful servants, that have left their blood, their 
spirits, their lives, in these precious papers ; and have willingly wasted 
tbemsclves into these during monumental to give light unto others! 

Upon Bearing qf MvMc l>y H/tgfO, 

How sweetly doth this music sound in this dead season! In th« 
daytime it would not it could not so much affect the ear. All harmo- 
nious sounds are advanced by a silent darkness. Thus it is with the ^lad 
tiding? of salvation : the Gospel never sounds so sweet as in the night 
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reqaire a passing. notice. In his "Liberty ol' Propbejying,' 
Taylor was the &st to enter a direct protest in behalf of 
tolerance in religion ; a principle which, however familiar now, 
was not so before the Civil War. His ** Ductor Dubitantium'' is 
a treatise on Casuistry, a guide for clerical dealing with cases of 
conscience : and the attempt to revive systematic rules of the 
sort was a characteristic instance of the writer's constant hanker- 
mg after antique opinions and usages. Among his practical 
works, the most popular are his "Holy Living," and " Holy 
Dying ;" but, fine as are these, and his " Life of Christ," he is still 
more at home in his devotional treatises, such as the " Golden 
Grove." 

Although these, again, abound with his deep fervour of serti- 
ment, their form gives little scope for his great variety of literary 
accomplishment. It is his sermons that have gained for him the 
fame he commonly enjoys, as the most eloquent of our Old 
Di\'ines. Taken all in all, they perhaps evince such a combina- 
tion of powers, as has not appeared in any other pulpit-orations. 
They have been described admirably by one of our best critics ; 
to whose estimate of them this only should be premised. The 
faults of the great preacher are mainly attributable to two causes : 
to his abstracted and imaginative turn of mind, which makes him 
too often forget his audience in the delighted eagerness with 
which he contemplates his own thoughts ; and to the pedantic 
and uncritical tastes of his age, which- are the root of almost all 
his other defects.* 



of persecution or of our own private affliction. It is ever the same : the 
difi^rence is in our disposition to leceive it. Oh God, whose praise it if 
to give songs in tlie night, make my prosperity couscionable and my 
croeees cheerful I 

♦JEREMY TAYLOR. 

From th« Sermon on the Day of Jiidgment 

When the first day of judgment happened, that (I mean) of the uni- 
versal deluge of waters on the old woria, the calamity swelled like the 
flood: and every man saw his friend perish, and the neighbours of his 
dwelling, and the relatives of his house, and the sharera of his joys, and 
yesterday's bride, and the new born heir, the priest of the family, and 
the honour of the kindred ; all dying or dead, drenched in water and the 
Divine vengeance : and then they had no place to flee unto ; no man 
cared for their souls: they had none to go unto for counsel, no sanctuary 
high enough to keep them from the vengeance that rained down from 
heaven. And so it shall be at the Day of Judgmenty when that world 
and this, and all that shall be born hereafter, shall pass through the same 
Red Sea, and be all baptized with the same fire, and be involved in th< 
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*' An imagination essentiallj poetical, and sparing none of ill 
decorations which, by critical rules, are deemed almost peculi^tf 
to verse ; a warm tone of piety, sweetness, and charity ; an accw- 
mulation of circumstantial accessories whenever he reasons^ or 
persuades, or describes ; an erudition pouring itself forth in quo- 
tation, till his sermons become in some places almost a garland 
>f flowers from all other writen, and especially from those of 
^Jassical antiquity, never before so redundantly scattered from the 
pulpit, distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries by their degree, 
as Uiey do from most of his successors by their kind. His ser- 
mons on the Marriage Ring, on the House of Feasting, on the 
Apples of Sodom, may be named without disparagement to 
others, which perhaps ought to stand in equal place. But they 



cloud, in which shall be thunderings and terrore infinite. Eveiy 
roan*B fear shall be increased by his neighbour's shrieks: and the amaze- 
ment that all the world shall be in shuii unite as the sparks of a raging 
furnace into a globe of fire, and roll on ita own principle, and increase by 
direct appearances and intolerable reflections. He that stands in a 
churchyard in the time of a great plague, and hears the passing-bell per- 
petually telling the sad stories of death, and sees crowds of infected 
bodies pressing to their graves, and others sick and tremulous, and death 
dressed up in all the images of sorrow round about him, is not supported 
in his spirit by the variety of his sorrow. And at Doomsday, when the 
terrors are universal, besides that it is itself so much greater, because it 
can affright the whole world, it is also made greater by communication 
and a sorrowful influence; grief being then strongly infectious^ when 
there is no variety of state, but an entire kingdom of fear: and amaze- 
ment is the king of all our passions^ and all the world its subjects: and 
that shriek must needs be terrible, when millions of men and women at 
the same instant shall fearfully cry out, and the noise shall mingle with 
the trumpet of the archangel, with the thunders of the dying and groan- 
ing heavens, and the crack of the dissolving world, when the whole fabric 
of nature shall shake into dissolution and eternal ashes. 

But this general consideration may be heightened with four or five 
circumstances. 

Firsts consider what an infinite multitude of angels, and men, and wo- 
men, shall then appear. It is a huge assembly, when the men of one 
kingdom, the men of one age in a single province, ai*e gathered together 
bito heaps and confusion of disorder : but then, all kingdoms of all agei^ 
h11 the armies that ever mustered, all the world that Augustus CsMar 
taxed, all those hundreds of millions that were slain in all the Roman 
war», from Numa's time till Italy was broken into principalities and small 
exaixihatee; all these, and all that can come into n umbel's, and that did d6> 
icend from the loins of Adam, shall at once be represented ; to which ao> 
count if we add the armies of heaven, the nine orders of blessed spirit^ 
and the infinite numbers in every order, we may suppose the nnmberf 
fit to express the majesty of that God, and the terror of that Judge, who 
is the Lord and Father of all that unimaginable multitude. EHt Urrw 
*ugcfi8 tot iimui ta**f(/n*mque powilonim 
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are not without considerable &bltB, some, of which have jmt beer 
hinted. The eloquence of Taylor is great ; but it is not eloquenca 
of the highest ctaAS, it is hr too Asiatic, too much in the style of 
Chrysostom and other declaimers of the fourth century, by the 
study of whom he had probably vitiated his taste. His learning 
is ill-placed, and his arguments often as much so ; not to mention 
that he ^las the common defect of alleging nugatoir proo& His 
vehemence loses its effect hy the circuity of his pleonastic lan- 
guage : his sentences are of endless length, and hence not only 
altogether unmusical, but not always reducible to grammar. But 
he is atill the greatest ornament of the English pulpit up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; and we have no reason to 
believe, or rather much reason to disbelieve, that he had any com* 
petitor in other languages."* 

8. Many distinguished theologians, whose writings were en- 
tirely controversial, or not eminent as literary compositions, must 
be idlowed to pass unnoticed. But we are not deviating from 
the order of time, in here naming two learned controversialists 
whose ^Eime has survived their own age. The one, commonly 
known as the ^ ever-memorable John Hales of Eton," busied himself 
chiefly in attacking the ecclesiastical system of which Andrewes 
had been the most skilful defender, and Laud the most active pro- 
moter. The other, William Chillingworth, has been declared by 
Locke and Reid. to have been one of the best of aU reasoners. 
The work which preserves his memoir, ^ The Religion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation,'' is directed against Romanism, 
especially impugning the authority of tradition and maintaining 
the sufficiency of Scripture. 

These names introduce us to the theological writings of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, which, however, do by no 
means possess a literary, importance ■ compiurable with that of the 
preoeding times. The Puritan divines, with few exceptions, found 
occupation more than enough, in the share they now took in pub** 
lie a&&ir8, and in the contests which sprang out of their own di* 
versities of opinion. Some of the ablest amon^ them wrote no 
works that possess general interest: some, like Calamy, the 
'eader, for a time at least, o£ the Presbyterians, hardly wrote any 
cbing at all Others, likewise, Tzhose time of action came chiefly 
ifter the liestoration, will then pres^it themselves under anothof 
name. 

But to the age of our illustrious ancients belonged distinct? 
ively, in spirit as well as in manner, in thought as well as in styie^ 

* Hallam : Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
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the cclebr.ited man who, Hall and Taylor and othei churchmen 
having in the meantime been put to silence, was beyond ali doubt 
the intellectual chief of the theologians belonging to the dose ol 
our great period. 

b. 1615 } The name of Richard Baxter would claim a place in 
d.ie9i. \ the literary history of his time, although the topics on 
which his great talents were employed had been the most trifling 
of all, instead of being, as they were, the most momentous. 
Filling many Tolumes, written with ceaseless haste, produced in 
continual pain of body and not infrequent persecution and trou- 
ble, expressed with the clumsiness of a writer who understood 
little about laws of style and cared still less, and flowing from a 
mind whose knowledge was very various but nowhere very exact 
they are the monuments of an indomitable energy of purpose 
tliat has never been surpassed : and not less extraordinary are 
they in the combination of faculties and capacities which they 
evince, powers indeed so diverse, and used with so unsparing a 
readiness, that the work is often all the worse in general effect for 
the very fulness of the intellect by which it was dictated. If 
Andrewes, with modem discipline, would probably have been 
one of the greatest of English orators, Baxter might certainly, 
had he so wiUed it, have bequeathed to us either consummate 
masterpieces of impressive eloquence, or records of philosophic 
thought unsurpassed in analytic subtlety. But the pastor of 
Kidderminster lived, not for worldly fame or the pleasure of in- 
tellectual exertion, but for the teaching of what he held to be 
truth, and for the service of the Maker, in whose presence he 
every hour expected to stand. His thoughts were hurried for- 
ward too quickly for clear exposition, by the eager impetuosity of 
his temperament : and they were confliied, by his overwhelming 
sense of religious responsibility, to a track which admitted too 
few accessory and illustrative ideas. All his writings, as he him- 
self has told us, were set down with the haste of a man who, le- 
membering that he laboured under mortal disease, never counted 
on finishing the page he had begun. 

When regarded merely in a literary view, his works are sur- 
prising fruits of circumstances so unfavourable. But they havt 
in themselves very great value, both for their originality and 
acuteness of thought, and for their vigorous and passionate 
though very unpolished eloquence. Nor can any thing be finer 
than the tone of piety which sheds its halo over them, or Uie 
courageous integrity with which the writer now probes every 
itlleged truth to its roots, and now turns back to acknowledge and 
reti-ieve his own errors. 
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His vast mass of polemical tracts, and the few treatises iq 
wbich, as in his Latin " Method of Theology" and his English 
^ Catholic Theology," he expounds systematically his peculiar 
news of Christian doctrine, are declared by those who have 
studied them, to give decisive evidence of his intellectual power. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all his wi-itings is the posthumous 
memoir of "' Memorable Passages of his Life and Times." It is 
SEpecially admirable as a narrative of the progress and clumges 
of religious opinion and sentiment, in a mmd robust both in in- 
tell<7Ct and in passion. His Sermons, always irregular in style 
and often positively vulgar, abound in passages of great oratori- 
cal strength : in truth, it is one of the most remarkable points 
about this remarkable man, that, in starting so many original 
thoughts, and in tracing out their consequences with such fulness 
of inference and such refinement of analysis, he should yet have 
been able to rivet the attention and arouse the feelings of a con- 
gregation as we know him to have done. But, when we read his 
pulpit orations, we cannot be surprised by the great effect they 
produced. 

No religious books better deserve their popularity than some 
of his Practical Treatises, especially those that are best known, 
"The Saints' Everlasting Rest" and "The Call to the Uncon- 
verted." They exhibit the essence, both of his eloquence and of 
his thinking, as clearly as the Sermons ; and in point of language 
they are much better. But they must not be judged from modern 
abridgments, the very best of which are to them what the skele- 
ton is to the statue. None of our old divines will bear being 
abridged : and the plan of Baxter's works, embracing a multipli- 
city of particulars, each of which is essential to the symmetry of 
the whole, is such as to make them less susceptible of the pro- 
cess than most others of their class. 

BICHABD BAXTER. 

From •* Ths Sainta' JPveriatUng Bett,"" pubUahed in 165a 

Why dost thou look so sadly on those withered limbs, and on that 
piniDg body t Do not so far mistake thyself, as to think its joys and tliiue 
are all one ; or that its prosperity and thine are all one ; or that they 
must needs stand or fall together. When it is rotting and consaroing in 
the g^ve, then shalt thou be a companion of the perfected spirits of the 
just ; and when those bones are scattered about the churchyard, then 
shall thou be praising God in rest And, in the meantime, hast not thou 
food of consolation which the flesh knowetb not of^ and a joy which this 
stranger meddleth not with f And do not think that, when thou art 
tnrn^ out of this body, thou shalt have no habitation. Ai*t- thou afraid 
thou shalt wander destitute of a resting-place t Is it better resting in 
6esh Uian in 6odf * * Dost thou think that those souls^ which are 
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oow with Christ; do so mach ptty their rotten or dusty corpse, or Inirent 
that their Ancient habitation is rained and their onoe comely bodiei 
turned into earth t Oh, what a thing is strangeness and diaacqaaiutanoe ! 
It maketh ns afraid of our dearest friends, and to draw back from the 
pTao4 of our only happinesSb So was it with thee towards thv chiefe«it 
friends on earth : whfle thoa wast onaoqnainted with them, thon didftt 
withdraw from their society; but when thoa didst once know them 
thoroughly, thoa wouldst have been loath again to be deprived of their 
fellowship. And even so, though thy strangeness to God and to another 
world do make thee loath to leave this flew ; yet, when thou hast been 
hot one day or hour there, ^f we may so speak of that Etei^ity, where is 
neither day nor hour,) thoa would be full loath to return to this flesh 
again. Doubtless, when God, for the glory of his Son, did send back.the 
soul of Lasarus into its body, He caused it quite to forget the glory which 
it had enjoyed, and to leave behind it the remembrance of that happiness 
together with the happiness itself: or else it might have made his life a 
burden to him, to thmk of the blessedness that he was fetched from ; and 
have made him ready to break down the priuMn-dogrs of his fle*h« that 
he might return to that happy state agaii:. 
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CHAPTER V. 

niE AGE OF SPENSER, SHAlvSPE ARE, BACON, AND MILTON 
A.D. 1558— A. D. 1660. 

8KGTI0N TniED: THE MISCELLANEOUS PBOSE LITEBATUEK. 

8sMi-TiTvou>OTOAL Wbitibbs. 1. Fnller's Works— Cadworth— Henry More.— PnTTX> 
BOfmcAL WKiTBRa. 2. Lord Bacon— The Design of his Philosophy— His Twc 
Pmblems— His Chief Works.— a Hobbe»— His Political and Social Theories— His 
Ethics— His Psychology— His Style.- Histobioal Wbitbrr. 4. Social and Political 
Theories— Antiqaarios— Historians— Raleigh— Milton's History of Enarland- His 
HisUirical and Polemical Tracts— Hi» Style.— Misobllankous Wbitbbs. Di Writers 
of Voyages and Travels— Literary Critics— Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of P»»csy— 
Bomancee and Novels— Sidney's Arcadia— Short Novelfr--Oreene — Lyly — Pam- 
phlets—Controversy on the Stage — ^Martin Mar-Prelate — Smectymnnns.— 6. Essays 
descrihing Characters— Didatic Essays — ^Bacon's Essays— Selden — Burton— Sir 
Thomas Browne — Cowley's Essays. 

SEMI-THEOLOGICAL WRITERS. 

1, In passing from theology to other quarters, we may allow 
ourselves to be introduced by one of the most eloquent preachers 
of Charles's time, a man who was accustomed to nave two audi- 
ences, the one seated in the church, the other listening eagerly 
through the open windows. 

I. i6oa I Thomas Fuller is most widely known through his 
A M6L J tt 'W'orthies of England." But he was a voluminous and 
various author, both of ecclesiastical and other works. He is 
the yery strangest writer in our language. Perhaps no man ever 
excelled him in fulness and readiness of wit : certainly no man 
ever printed so many of his own jests. His joyousness overtiows 
without ceasmg, pouring forth good-natured sarcasms, humorous 
allusions, and racetious stories, and punning and ringing changes 
on words with inexhaustible oddity of invention. His eccentricity 
found ite way to his title-pages : "Good Thoughts in Bad Times," 
at an early stage of the war, were followed by "Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times :" and this series closed, at the Restoration, with 
" Mixed Contemplations in Better Times." If this were all. Ful- 
ler might be worthless. But the light-hearted jester was one of 
Vhe most industrious of inquirers : we owe to him an immense 
number of curious facts, collected from recondite books, from an 
extensive correspondence kept up on purpose, and from researches 
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which went on most actively of all while he wandered about itt 
a chaplain in the royal army. In his " Worthies," the only book 
of his that is now valuable as an authority, he is hardly anything 
else than a lively and observant gossip. But elsewhere he is 
more ambitious. Though he has little vigour of reasoning, and 
no wide command of principles, his teeming fancy presents every 
object in some new light ; oftenest evolving ludicrous images, but 
often also guided by serious emotion. His " Church-History of 
Britain," his " History of the Holy War," (that is the Crusades,) 
and his ** Pisgah-View of Palestine," have no claim to be called 
great historical compositions ; but they are inimitable collections 
of spiritedly told storie? : ana in the portraits of character, the 
short biographies, and the pithy maxims, which make up his 
" Holy State "and "Profane State,"* he is, more than anywhere, 
shrewd, amusing, instructive, and often eloquent His style is 
commendable, if compared with that which was common in hb 
time : his goodness and piety were real, in spite of his ungovern- 
able levity : he was a kindly man, a peacemaker in the midst of 
strife : and his exuberant wit never struck harshly a personal 
enemy or an adverse sect* 

♦THOMAS FULLEB. 
From lhe*'Ths Holy State r pubUahsd in 1648. 

I. The true Church Antiquary is a traveller into former times, whence 
he hath learned their language and fashions. 1. He baits at middle An> 
tiquity, but lodges not till he comes at that which is ancient indeed. 2. 
He desires to imitate the ancient Fathers, as well in their piety as in their 
postures; not only conforming his hands and knees, but eniefly his heart; 
to their pattern. Oh, the holiness of their living and painfulness of their 
preacliingt How full were they of mortified thoughts and heavenly me- 
ditations I Let us not make the ceremonial part of their lives only ca- 
nonical, and the moral part thereof altogether apocrypha ; imitating their 
devotion, not in the fineness of the stuf^ but only in the fashion of the 
making. 8. He carefully marks the declination of the church from the 
primitive purity ; observing how, sometimes, humble Devotion was con- 
tented to lie down, whilst proud Superstition got on her back. 4. He doth 
not so adore the Ancients as to despise the Modem. Grant them but 
dwarfs: yet stand they on giants' phoulders, and may see the farther. 
dure as stout champions of Truth follow in the rear, as ever marched ii 
the front Besides, as one excellently observes. Antiquitdn secidi juveti 
iiu mundi. These times ai'e the ancient times, when the world is an 
dent ; and not those which we count ancient by a computation back 
wards from ourselves. 

II. In Building we must respect Situation, Contrivance, Receij>tk 
Strength, and Beauty. 1. Chiefly choose a good air. For air is a disb 
one feeds op every minute ; and therefore it need be good. Wood and 
water are two staple commodities where they may be had. The former, I 
x>nfei»s, hath made so much ircn« that it must now be bought with the 
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Two contemporaries of Fuller, eminent in theology, were 
it ill more so in Philosophy. Regarding existence from that lofty 
and spiritual point of view which had been taken up anciently 
by Plato, both Ralph Cudworth and Henry More are among the 
few instances of deviation from the track which English specula- 
tion has in modern times chiefly followed, and into which tlie 
two most celebrated philosophers of their 0¥m day co-operated 
in leading it. They are alike opposed to the empirical tenden- 
cies which lay hidden in the theories of Bacon, and to the sen- 
giiaiistic doctrines that were more directly developed by Hobbes. 
Cud worth's " True Intellectual System of the Universe," a work 
which has been very diversely estimated, has for its chief aim the 
confuting, on d priori principles, the system of Atheism : its ethi- 
cal appendix is directed against the selfish theory of morals. 
More's works, very fine pieces both of thinking and of eloquence, 
are still more deficient in clearness than those of his friend : he 
loses himself in a twofold labyrinth of New-Platonism and Rab- 
binical learning. 

In the generation before the two Oxford friends, we find 
the meditative sceptic Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose writ- 
ings, though unfortunately teaching different lessons from theirs, 
resemble them in their deviation from the prevalent turn of 
thinking. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WRITERS. 

2. At the extremes of our period we encounter, in the Philo- 
sophical field, two of the strongest thinkers that have appeared 
in Modem Europe. Francis Bacon's smaller writings belong to 

more silver, and grows daily dearer. Bat 'tis as well pleasant as profit- 
able, to see a house cased with treea^ like that of Anchises in Troy. Next 
a pleasant prospect is to be respected. A medley view (nach as of water 
aLd laud at Greenwicli) best entertains the eyes, refreshing the wearied 
beholder with exchange of objects. Yet I know a more profitable proa* 
pect; where the owner can only see his own land round about 2. A 
fair entrance with an easy ascent gives a great grace to a building : where 
the hall is a preferment out of the courts the parlour out of the hall ; not 
as in some old buildings, where the doors are so low pigmies must stoops 
and the rooms so high that giants may stand upright Li^ht^ Heaven*a 
eldest daughter, is a principal beauty in a building; yet it shines not 
alike from all parts of heaven. An east window welcomes the infant 
beams of the sun before they are of strength to do any harm, and is oi 
feiisive to none but a sluggard. In a west window, in summer-time to 
wards night, the sun grows low and over-familiar, with more light thai 
delight * * * 8. As for receipt a house had better be too Tittle foi 
a day, than too great for a year. And it's easier borrowing of thy neigh 
bour a brace of ohamben fur a night than a bag of money fur a twelve 
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the last years of the dxteenth oentniy, his great efforts to the 
reign of James: Thomas Hobbes, beginning to write in the reign 
of Charles the First, continued to do so lor many years after <he 
Restoration. 

b. ifi«. } Some of Bacon's minor \mtings will come in our 
Ai«**.i way by and by, and will exemplify tliat union of wide 
reflection with strong imagination, which, while it gave its cha- 
racter to his philosophy, was not less active in its effect on his 
style. In the meantime, we are concerned with those efforts of 
his for aiding in the discovery of truth, which have made his 
name immortal in the records of modem science. 

An attempt at exactly expounding the philosophy of Bacon 
would here be as much out of place, as it would be to aim at 
accountii^ for the differences of opinion that have arisen as to 
the value of his doctrines. But we may prepare ourselves for 
understanding his position in the history of intellect, if we con- 
sider him as having aimed at the solution of two great problems. 
The answers to these were intended to constitute the ** Instaura* 
tio Magna,'' the Great Restoration of Philosophy, that colossal 
work, towards which the chief writings of the illustrious author 
were contributions. 

The first problem was, an Analytic Classification of all De- 
partments of Human Knowledge : the laying down, as it were, 
of an intellectual map, in which all arts and sciences shoald be 
exhibited in their relation to each other, their boundaries being 
distinctly marked off, the present state of each being indicated, 
and hints being given for the correction of errors and the supply- 
ing of deficiencies. Imperfect and erroneous as his scheme mav 
be allowed to be^ D'Alembert and his French coadjutors, in tlie 
middle of last century, were able to do no more than, copy and 
distort it. The accomplishment of the task which 'Bacon un- 
dertook, at a time when materials enough had not been amassed, 
is now beginning to be acknowledged as one of the weightiest 
desiderata in philosophy. It has anew been attempted, in its 
whole compass, by two powerful though irregular thinkers of om 
century, the one in France, the other in England : and it has beep 
prosecuted very successfully in the physical sciences, especially bi 
Whewell and Ampere. 

This part of Bacon's speculations may be studied by the Eng 



month. 4 As for stieDgth, country-houses must be substantives^ able ir 
9tai d of themseVes. 5. Beauty remains behind as the last to be regard 
ad : because houses are made to be lived in, not looked on. * '^ * 
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$8h reader, m his own eloi^aent exposition of it it occupies^ 
diiefly, though not whoUj, his treatise " On the Advancement ot 
Learning." Desiring, however, to make his opinions accessible 
to all learned men in Europe, he caused the book, with large 
additions, to be translated into Latin, under the title ^* De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum.'' 

In the same language only did he teach the other sections of 
his system. The most important of these he called the " Novum 
Organuba," challenging, in the courageous self-confidence of 
genius, a Comparison with the ancient ^ Organon," the logical 
text-book of Aristotle. In this treatise mainly it is, that he ex* 
pounds the methods he proposed for solving the second of his 
problems. This is the portion of his speculations which^ has been 
most studied, and wbich has given rise to the greater part of the 
controversies in regard to the value of his philosophy. The design 
on which he worked may easily be understood. 

The '♦Novum Organum" is a contribution to Logic, the 
science which is the theory of the art of Reasoning : it uuder- 
takes to supply certain deficiencies, under which the Ancient or 
Aristotelian Logic admittedly labours. In all sciences, mental 
as well as physical, the premises on which we found are of such 
a character, that we are in a greater or less degree liable, in rea- 
soning from them, to infer more than they warrant The ancient 
logic is able to show that such inferences are bad, as involving, in 
one way or another, the logical fallacy of inferring from a part to 
the whole : but it is powerless when, presenting to it several con- 
clusions, all invaiidly inferred, none of them certainly true, but 
all of them in themselves more or less probable, we ask it to aid 
us in determining their comparative probability. What Bacon 
did was this. Ue endeavoured to purLTy our reasoning from such 
premises, by subjecting it to a system of checks and counter- 
checks, which should have the effect, not indeed of totally ex- 
punging the error of the conclusion, but of making it as small as 
possible, and of reducing it in many cases to an inappreciable 
minimum. This is, on the one side, the purpose of those laws b} 
which he guards our assumption of premises, as in his famous ex 
position of the '' idols^' or prejudices of the human mind : and ii 
18 also, on the other side, tbe used designed to be served by the 
rules he lays down, for determining the comparative sufficiency 
of given instances as specimens of the whole class in regard to 
which we wish to draw inferences from them. 

The perfect solution of this ambitious problem is unattain- 
able ; but, in every science, progress will be proportional to the 
extent to which the partial solution is carried. In tiie physical 
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sciences it maj be worked out very fer; and, in this wide region 
of knowledge, not only were Bacon^s principles happily accordant 
with the turn which philosophy was about ta take, but the spini 
and the details of his system alike chimed in with the practical and 
cautious temper of the English nation. It cannot well be doubted, 
that his writings, though they received in his lifetime the neglect 
for which he proudly prepared himself, gave a mighty impulse to 
scientific thinking for at least a century after him. It is perhaps 
equally certain that, even in the philosophy of corporeal things, 
dis(*<wery has now reached a point, at which Bacon's methods 
are much less extensively useful : and, in our own country, as well 
as abroad, some of the most active minds' have lately begun to 
aim at fitting new instruments to the strong and flexible hand of 
modem science. 

3. On philosophy in England, though not in Scotland, the 
b. 158a ( influence of Hobbes has been much greater than that of 
d 1679. J Bacon. In our own generation his memory has profited, 
more largely than that of almost any other philosopher, by that 
prevalent disposition, half-paradoxical, half-generous, which has re- 
suscitated so many defunct celebrities, and given defenders to so 
many opinions that used to be universally condemned as dangei> 
ous or false. 

Some of his doctrines, and these making the very key-stone 
of his system, are not vindicated by any one. When he lays 
down his political theory of uncontrolled absolutism ; and when, 
with stiict consistency, he desires to subject religion and moralitji 
themselves to the will of the sovereign : his most zealous ad- 
mirers content themselves with interpreting him for the better, in 
a fashion reniinding one of that which has been adopted, in 
a more plausible case, by the excusers of Machiavelli. By the 
writer himself, all his other speculations seem t>o have been in- 
tended as merely subordinate to the social system which he thus 
expounded : into his great political treatise, the ^ Leviathan,*' he 
incorporated all those minor inquiries, which we may read else 
where also both in his English and in his Latin works. 

His Ethical Theory, which resolves all our impulses regarding 
right and wrong into Self-love, does, however objectionable in 
itself, admit of being brought, by convenient accommodations 
within no very great distance of the utilitarian theories of mor- 
als which have generally been the most popular in England. Un- 
prejudiced readers will be more likely to agree in their estimate 
of the services he has rendered to otiier branches of mental phi- 
losophy. Always tending, if not more than tending, towards 
that metaphysical school which derives all human knowledge 
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from without, and wliich issues in making reason and consGienc€ 
alike subject to the senses, he is yet, for those who can use his 
hints aright, one of the most instructive of teachers in Psychol- 
ogy. What he has written on the Association of Ideas, is among 
the most valuable contributions that have ever been rendered to 
tills branch of science ; nor are there anywhere wanting master- 
ly pieces of analysis. He has also used his skill of reflective dis- 
section, with gi-eat effect, in his treatise on Logic. The patient 
accuracy with which he observed mental phenomena, seldom 
led astray, unless when he was mastered by some favour- 
ite and deep-rooted idea, has justly been commended by the 
celebrated critic whose opinion of his languagp will immedi- 
ately be quoted ; and who is not indisposed to c^aim for Hobbes 
the honour, assigned by Dugald Stewart to D(*Sf cartes, of having 
been the father of Experimental Psychology. 

In his reasoning, Hobbes is admirably close and consistent. 
If we grant his premises, it is hardly ever possible to question 
his conclusions : and it is always easy, if attention be given, to 
trace every step by which the process of inference is carried on. In 
style, he has all the excellence which is compatible with a profound 
sluggishness of imagination, and a total want of emotive power. It 
has justiy been said to be the perfection of mere didactic Ian-, 
guage. In the history of our literature, too, he deserves com- 
memoration as one of the earliest of those writers who were dis- 
tinguished, negatively, by the general absence of great faults in 
style. "Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can say that he 
is a good English writer. For the excellent passages of Hooker, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Taylor, Chillingworth, and others of the 
Elizabethan or the first Stuart period, are not sufficient to estab- 
lish their claim ; a good writer being one whose composition L» 
nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such inferiority or negli- 
gence as we must confess in most of these. Hobbes is clear, pre- 
cise, spirited, and, above all, free in general from the faults of his 
predecessors : his language is sensibly less obsolete : he is never 
vulgar, rarely, if ever, quaint or pedantic."* 

HISTORICAL WRITERS. 

We have dwelt long in the company of our Old Divines, men 
who not only were the most eloquent prose writers of their time . 
but influenced their contemporaries more powerfully than any 
generation has since been inlluenced by theology, whether from 

* Hallam: Literature of Europe 
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the press or from the pulpit Nor Iiave we been able to part 
very speedily from those two celebrated philosophers, who, li^dng 
in a great age, communicated, for good or for evil, a strong im- 
pulse to the raue that succeeded. Other departments in the 
Froee Literature of the period, though all were thickly filled, and 
several of them richly adorned, must be passed over with a haste 
which it is difficult not to be sorry for. 

Speculations on the Theory of Society and Civil Polity were 
Sequent throughout the whole of our period. First may be 
named the Latin work, or rather works, " On the State," by Wil- 
liam Bellenden, a Scotsman, which have been restored to notice 
in modem times by Parr's famous Whig preface. Ideas on so- 
cial relations were thrown into the shape of an English romailice 
by Ijord Bacon in his ^ New Atlantis f and Harrington, in his 
"' Oceana," delineated an aristocratic republic in the same man- 
ner. The " Leviathan" of Hobbes may close this series. 

In the collection of materials for national history, the period 
was exceedingly active. Camden and Selden stand at the head 
of our band of Antiquaries ; and along with them may be named 
Spdman, Cotton, and Speed. Under this head also might be 
classed Archbishop Usher's valuable contributions to the J^lesi- 
astical Antiquities and History of the country. 

Camden himself was an historian. So were several others 
whose names we encounter elsewhere: such as Bacon, whose 
" History of Henry the Seventh" is in no way very remarkable ; 
the poets Daniel and Drummond ; and the many-sided Hobbes, 
who wrote in his old age " Behemoth, or a History of the Civil 
Wars." KnoUes's " Turkish History" has been pronounced, by 
some of our best critics, to be one of the most animated narra- 
tives which the language possesses. A little before its appear- 
ance, a " History of the World," from the Creation to the middle 
of the republican period of Rome, was composed in the Tower of 
London, by a man lying there under sentence of death. The 
case is parallel to the production of the great work of Boethius ; 
and the name of the writer is better known in England. He was 
b. 1568. 1 Sir Walter Raleigh : and the work, while it displays so 
d. i6ia r xnuch learning as to have excited a suspicion probably un- 
grounded, is, in its fine and poetic eloquence, and its solemn 
thoughtfulness, at once wprthy of the chivalrous author and 
touchingly suggestive of the circumstances in which he stood, 
Though it is full of discussions, these are both striking and in- 
structive : the narrative is often uncommonly spirited ; and its 
tone of sadly devout sentiment justifies the honour that was paid 
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*o it by Bishop Hall, in dtii^ it as a signal instance of th« 
blessed uses of adversi^.* 

Towards the close of the period, while Lord Clarendon was 
-collecting the materials for his famous royalist history, Thomas 
May was writing, in the opposite interest, the ^ History of the 
Parliament'' His work is less polished or eloquent than his 
poetical tastes might have led us to expect Then, likewise, 
amidst more exciting and angry labours, John Milton recorded 
the early traditions of our country in his ^* History of England.'', 
To real historical value no claim could be made by a work, treat- 
ing the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods with the means then 
accessible. • But there reigns through it a spirit of diBcriminating 
acuteneaa, uniting not inharmoniously with the animated pleasure 
inspired in the poet's mind by the heroic adventures he contem- 
plates. 

But, in no instance throughout that disturbed time, would 
those, who should look no further than the literary results of 
A. ieoa ) intellect, find such reason as in the case of Milton, for \ar 
^' I*'*' J menting the absorption of extraordinary power in contro* 
versies between sects and parties. Some of us indeed will believe 
that the ^ Defence of the People of England," against the scur- 
rility of an alien hireling, was, notwithstanding the heavy misdo- 
ings of the nation or its chiefs, a duty in the performance of 
which the highest genius and learning might be not unworthily 
employed. Others may rejoice, on similar grounds, in the stren- 
aous toil with which the poet laboured in attacks on the hierarchy. 
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From " T%s BUtory of ths World ;*" published in 1614. 

History hath triumphed over Time, which, besides it^ nothing but 
Eternity hath trinmphed over ; for it hath carried our knowled^ over 
the vast and devouring space for so many thousand years^ and given to 
our mind such fair and piercing eyes, that we plainly behold living now, 
M if we had lived then, that great world, Magni Dei saptefu opus, the 
wise work, says Hermes, of a Great God, as it was then when but new in 
itselt By it it is, I say, that we live in the very time when it was cre^ 
ated. We behold how it was governed ; how it was covered with watera 
and again repeopled ; how kings and kingdoms have flourished and 
bllen ; and for what virtue and piety God made prosperous, and for what 
Tiee anil deformity he made wretched, both the one and the other. And 
b is not the least debt which we owe unto history, that it hath made us 
acquainted with our dead anoestoi-s, and out of the depth and darkness 
of the earth delivered us their memory and fame. In a word, we may 
gather out of history a policy no less wise than eiei*nal, by the compan* 
son and application of other men's frrcpast miseries with our own likf 
arrors and 'll-deservings. - - 
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But there are several of his polemical writings which ha«l littJp. 
value, even in leading or enlightening the opinions of his son- 
temporaries ; and of Qiose which had that effect, two only need 
to be named. The royalists having, after King Charles's death^ 
published the " Eikon Basilike," or ** Royal Image," a clever col- 
lection of spurious meditations said to have been written by the 
unfortunate prince in his imprisonment, Milton dissected the 
book in his " Eikonoklastes," or ** Image-breaker," with great 
force both of reasoning and eloquence, but with a painful want 
of forbearance towards the unhappy deceased. It is with diffei^ 
ent feelings that we turn to his '' Areopagitica, a Speech to the 
l^arliament of England, for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing." 
This defence of the freedom of the press, triumphant in argu- 
ment, is one of the noblest and most impressive pieces of elo- 
quence in the English tongue. It may likewise be noted, that 
the more sedate "Tractate on Education," composed about the 
same time, aimed likewise, among other objects, at the end de- 
signed in the oration ; the convincing of the dominant party in 
the state, that the suppression of opinions by force was as wrong 
in them as it had been in those whom tliey displaced. These 
two treatises give, in dissimilar shapes, sufficient specimens of 
Milton's extraordinary power in prose writing. His style is more 
Latinized than that of his most eloquent contemporaries: the 
exotic infection pervades both his teims and his arrangement ; 
and his quaintness is not that of the old idiomatic English. Yet 
he has passages marvellously sweet, and others in which the 
grand sweep of his sentences emulates the cathedral-music of 
Hooker.* 



•JOHN MILTON. 

From " Areopagiiiea : a Speech for the Liherty of UiiUoetued PriwUng :^ 
publiahedinlUL 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the ehurch and 
commonwealth, to have a vigilant eve ho«r books demean themselves, aa 
well as men ; and thereafter to connne, imprison, and do sharpest last ice 
on them as malefaetora : for books are not absolutely dead things, but dc 
iontain a progeny of life in them, to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know they arc 
as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragons' teeth ; 
and, being sown up and down, may chance to spring up anned men. 
And yet^ on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill 
a man as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
Go'jTs image; but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, killi 
the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a bi rdeu to 
>lie earth* but a good book is the precious hfeblood of a master-spi Ik. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS. 



5. The misi^dlaneous writings of our ejghty years must not 
be allowed to detain us very long. Such was their variety of 
form and matter, and so great the ability expended on them, that 
many pages might be filled by a mere description of their kinds, 
and the bare names of those who wrote, in each, something that 
is interesting to the student of literary history. We must content 
ourselves with learning a few facts, under each of a very few 
heads. 

First may be commemorated briefly Hakluyt and Purchas, 
our earliest collectors of accounts of voyages ; with several travel- 
lers who told their own tale, such as Davis, the celebrated navi- 
gator, Sandys, whose name we shall meet in the poetical file, and 
the garrulous and amusing Howell. 

After these may stand the Literary Critics, chiefly for the saki 
b. 1664. ) of the earliest among them, ike accomplished Sir Philip 
4 i68«. f Sidney. His "Defence of Poesy," written in 1581, is an 
eloquent and high-minded tribute to the value, moral and intel- 
lectual, of the most powerful of all the literary arts. In regard 

enibalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is tru« 
no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss ; and 
revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for th« 
want of which whole nations fare the worse. 

We boast our light : but^ if we look not wisely on the sun itself^ if 
smites us into darkness. Who can discern those planets that are oft com- 
bost^ and those stars of brightest magnitude that rise and set with the 
sun, until the opposite motion of tlieir orbs bring thera to such a place 
in the firmament where they may be seen evening or morning I The 
light which we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things more remote from our knowledge. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Behold now the vaa't city, a titr of reftige, the mansion-house of lib- 
erty, encompassed and surrounded with His protecti<;n. The shop of 
war hath not there more anvils and hammers working, to fasliion out the 
.plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of beleaguered 
truth, than there be pens and heads there sitting by their studious'lampa^ 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas, wherewith to pre- 
sent, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching reformation. 
* * Methinks I see in my mind a noble an<l ]>uissant nation, 
runsing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks; methinks I see her as an eagle renewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her nndazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam: pumng and un- 
scaling her long abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly ludianue; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that lore the twilight^ flutter about, amazed at what she means, and iv 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 
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to the distinctive function and cbaracter of poetry, it rathe? 
evinces fine intuition, than lays down clear doctrines ; but per- 
haps it did all that could have been hoped for at the time when 
it appeared.* 

Puttenham^s " Art of English Poesie," published ^ve years 
later, has dawnings of critical principles, and, though far from 
being eloquent, is a creditable attempt at regularity in prose com- 
position. Of his contemporary Webbe it needs only to be said, 
that he is a vehement advocate of the experiment which then 
endangered our poetry, of adapting to our tongue the classical 
metres. A part in one of the prose treatises of Ben Jonson the 
dramatist, entitles him to be ranked, with honour, among die 
earliest critical writers whose opinions were supported by philoso- 
phical thinking. 

Our next division will contain Romances and Novels. Here, 
again, our list opens with Sir Philip Sidney. His " Arcadia" is a 
ponderous concatenation of romantic and pastoral incidents re- 
lated in prose, many pieces of terse being interspersed, in imita- 
tion of the writer's Italian models. Enjoying a popularity which, 
long continuing to increase, paved the way for the wearisome 
French romances, it has in modern times received all varieties of 



♦ 8IB PHILIP SIDNEY. 

From the *" D^ence ofPoeay ;'* loritfon im 1581. 

There is no art delivered to mankind, that hath not the works of na- 
ture for its principal object ; without which they could not consist, uiul 
on which they so depend, as they become actora and players, as it were, 
of what natura will have set forth. * ♦ Only the Poet, disdaining to 
be tied to any such 8ul>iection, lifted up with the vigour of bis own in- 
dention, doth grow in effect into another nature ; in making things either 
better than natura bringeth fortli, or, quite anew, forms such as never 
were in nature, as the heroes, demi-gods, cyclops, chimeras, furies^ and 
Buch like: so as he goeth hand m hand with nature, not inclosed witliin 
the narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely ranging within the zodiac of 
his own wit Nature never set forth the earth in so rich tapestry as di- 
verse poets have done : neither with so pleasant rivens, fruitful treea 
sweet-smelling flowers, or whatsoever else may make the too-much-loved 
earth more lovely. Her world is brazen: the poets only deliver a gold- 
en. Neither let it be deemed too saucy a compai'ison, to balance the 
highest point of man's wit with the efficacy of nature. But rather 
give right honour to the Heavenly Maker of that maker ; who, having 
made man to his own likeness, set him beyond and over all the works ol 
that second nature; which in nothing he showed so much as in poetry, 
when with the force of a divine breath he bringeth things forth surpass 
ing her doings; with no small arguments to the incredulous ol that firsf 
acxiui'sed fall of Adam ; ^in^e our erect wit maketh us know wnat perfeo 
mm is and yet our infpcted will keepeth us from reaching ur_to it 
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estimate, from enthusiastic admiration to surly contempt Un- 
readable as a whole by any but very wann lovers of genius, it ia 
the unripe production of a young poet, and abounds in isolated 
passages alike beautiftil in sentiment and in language. 

A little later, the press began to pour for& shoals of short 
novels and romances, sometimes collected into sets, and embrac- 
ing both original compositions and translations. They were 
chiefly the hasty eflfusions of the readiest or most needy of that 
large crowd of professional autiiors^ who aboimded in London 
from about the beginning of our period, and among whom were 
nearly all the dramatists. The most inde&tigable, and one of 
the most ingenious, of these novel-writers, was the unfortunate 
play-writer, Robert Greene ; one or two of whose pieces derive a 
painful interest from telling, doubtiess with Byronic dis^ises, 
romantic but discreditable incidents in the author's dissipated 
career. From his novels, and others of tiie class, Shakspeare bor- 
rowed not a few of his plots. But the most whimsical of all of 
them were the two parts of a strange kind of novel, written by 
the dramatist Lyty: "Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit;" and 
^ £uphues his England." The affectations, both of thought and 
language, which were the staple of these exceedingly fashionable 
pieces, doubtiess corrupted the diction of good society, and cer- 
tainly were not without their effect on Hterature. Sir Percie 
Shafion's speeches, in " The Monastery," are a poor imitation of 
them : they may be better understood from the parodies of them 
in " Love's Labour Lost," This class of writings has no interest, 
calling for a further prosecution of their history. But they con- 
tinued to Id produced freely, till the civil war brought them to a 
stand. 

The Pamphlets of the time might deserve a chapter for them- 
selves. Written fo' the day, and to earn the day's bread, they 
treated every theme that arose, from public occurrences to pri- 
vate eccentricities, from historical &cts to apocryphal marvels. 
From the beginning to the end, very many of them were polemi- 
cal ; and this employment of them may be instanced from three 
controversies. The earliest of these regarded the moral law- 
fulness of the stage. It was keenly conducted, on both sidesiy 
from the time when Shakspeare's works began to appear, several 
of the smaller dramatists taking an active part, in it : and it had 
not quite died away when, in the time of Charles the First, it 
was prosecuted in a more ambitious form by Prynne, who was 
punii^ed so cruelly for tho animadversions on the court, thrown 
out in his " Histriomastix " or ** Player's Scourge" The second 
war of pamphlets raged in Queen Elizabetii's time. Its charao 
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ter is signified by the name of the imaginary person who was the 
mouth-piece of one of the parties. He was called ^ Martin Mai*- 
prelate. The third series of hostilities might perhaps deserve a 
more dignified place, on account of the celebrity of some persona 
concerned in it It was opened in the beginning of the Trou- 
bles, by the appearance of a pamphlet attacking episcopacy, and 
bearing the signature of Smect3annuus ; a name indicating by 
initials the names of the five Presb3rterian writers, among whom 
Edmund Calamy was the most famous. In the battle which fol- 
lowed, Bishop Hall tbught on the one side, and John Milton on 
the other. 

6. A very large number of the Miscellaneous writings might 
be classed together as Essays : and the frequency and popularity 
of such attempts show how busy and restless men's minds were, 
and how widely thought expatiated over all objects of interest 
A great many of these effusions assumed something like a dramatic 
shape, taking the form of descriptive sketches of character; a 
fact, again, symptomatic of another feature of the times, that 
love of action, and lively sympathy with practical energy, out 
of which the Old English Drama extracted the strength t£at in- 
spired it 

The two kinds of Essays, the Descriptive and the Didactic, 
may be considered separately. 

Small books of the former class, beginning to be written early 
m Elizabeth's reign, were abundant throughout the seventeenth 
century. They may have been su^ested by Greek models ; but 
their cast was always original, and their tone very various. Ot 
the lightest and least elevated kind was one of the earliest 
that can here be named, "The Gull's Hornbook" of the drama- 
tist Dekker, which is a picture of low society in London. Of 
others, entertaining more serious aims, examples are furnished 
by sketches of Hall and Fuller, already mentioned. One of the 
most Yimous and lively books of the sort was the "Characters" 
of the unfortunate Sir Thomas Overbury, the dependent and vic- 
tim of James's minion, Somerset : and among later attempts were 
the "Resolves" of Feltham, and the " Microcosmography " attrib- 
uted to Bishop Earle. 

The Didactic series begins with a valuable work of a great 
man ; Bacon's fifty-eight " Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral." 
In this volume the active-minded writer sets down his thoughts 
on man and nature, on life and death, on religion and polity, on 
learning and art It was a favourite work of his own, and has 
made his manner of thinking known to many who are ignorant 
of his systematized philosophy. In the elaborated shape in which 
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we read them, the Essays are not les8 attractive for the ftihiess of 
imagination that fills them with stately pictures, than for the reach 
of reflective thought that makes them suggest so many valuable 
truths. But it is a fact worth remembering, that the few Essays 
which were first published, wanted almost altogetlier the illustra- 
tive enrichment which the whole series now presents. This 
development of reasoning power before the imagination, although 
It is the exception, has sevieral parallels ; it was a distinctive fea- 
ture in the mental history of Dryden and of Burke.* 

Among the Didactic Essays of the time after Bacon, may 
justly be included the "Table-Talk" of the learned Selden, not 
for the bulk of the book, but for its mixture of apophthegmatio 
wisdom and lively wit Two of his contemporaries have trans- 
mitted to us in this shape a much greater number of words, if 
not a larger quantity of knowledge. Robert Burton's undigested 
farrago, called "The Anatomy of Melancholy," became famou* 



♦ FEANCI8 BACON. 

From Ihe ** Sataya : or OounsOs Oiml and Moral ; ^ Hrfd piMUhad in 1597 ; rev^iw i 
and augmented till 1625. 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and 
the Alcoran, than thafc this univei^ frame is without a Mind. And 
therefore God never wrought miracle to convince Atheism ; because his 
ordinary^ works convince it It is true that a little philosophy inclineth 
man's mind to Atheism ; but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds 
about to Religion: for, while the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no farther ; but, when 
it beholdeih the chain of them, confederate and linked together, it must 
needs fly to Providence and Deitj. ♦ ♦ The Sorif)ture saith, "The 
fool hath said in his hearty there is no God ;" it b not said, "The fool hath 
thought in his heart:** so as he rather saith it by rote to himself as that 
he would have, than that he can thoroughly believe it or be perauadcd 
of it For none deny there is a God, but those for whom it raaketh that 
there wore no God. * * But the great Atheists, indeed, are hypo- 
crites ; which are ever handling holy things, but without feeling. * * 
They that deny a God, destroy man's nobility : for certainly man is of 
kin to the beasts by his body : and, if he be not akin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnanim- 
ity and the raising of human nature: for, take an example of a dog, and 
mark what a generosity and coui'age he will put on when he finds him- 
self maintained by a man» who to him is instead of a God or Melior Na- 
iura : which courage is manifestly such, as that creatui-e, without that 
confidence of a better nature than his own, could nftver attain. So 
toaL, when he resteth ftnd assureth himself upon Divine protection and 
favour eathereth a force and faith, which human nature in itself conld 
not obtain. Therefore, as Atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, 
that it depriveth human nature of the means to exalt itself aliovehumar 
frailty. 
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on its being discovered that Sterne liad s^len from it largely : 
and, as irregular in taste as in judgment, as hr deficient in gooii 
writing as in power of consecutive reasoning, it can never do 
more than serving patient readers as a storehouse of odd learn- 
ing and quaintly original ideas. 

In some respects not unlike Burton, but very far above him 
M60B. 1 both in eloquence and in strength of thought, is Sii 
4 \i^% J Thomas Browne, the favourite author of not a few among 
the admirers of our older literature. In point of style, his writ- 
ings present to us, in the last stage of our Old English period, all 
the distinctive characteristics of the age in a state of extravagant 
exaggeration. The quaintness of phrase is more frequent and 
more deeply ingrained than ever : terms are coined from the Latin 
mint with a license that acknowledges no interdict ; and the con- 
struction of sentences puts on an added cumbrousness. But the 
thou^tfiil melancholy of feeling, the singular mixture of scepti- 
cism and credulity in belief, and the brilliancy, of imaginative 
illustration, give to his essays, and especially to that which has 
always been the most popular, a peculiarity of character that 
makes them exceedingly fascinating. " The Religio Medici," says 
Johnson, " was no sooner published, than it excited the attention 
of the public by the novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of senti- 
ment, the quick succession of images, the multitude of abstruse 
allusions the subtlety of disquisition, and the strength of lan- 
guage." * 



• SIE THOMAS BROWNE. 
Fr<m ib€ '^EydrMapMa, or Urn-Burial:'" pttbliaked in 1«0& 

Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregnlarities of vainglory, 
and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. But the most magnani- 
mous resolution rests in the Christian religion, which trampleth npon 
pride and sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that infallible 
perpetuity, unto which all others must diminish their diameters, and be 
poorly seen in angles of contingency. Pious spirits, who passed their 
days m raptures of futurity, made little more of this world than the world 
that was before it, while they lay obscure in the chaos of preordination 
ond night of their fore-beings. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to lire in their productions, to exist 
m their names and nredicament of chimeras, was large satisfaction nnto 
ola expectations, ana made one part of their elysiums. But all this if 
nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To live indeed is to be again 
ourselves; which bemg not only a hope but an evidence in nol le believers. 
It is all one to lie in Saint Innocent's churchyard as in the sands of Egypl^ 
tvnAy to be anything, in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content witb 
six feet as the nutUlit of Adrian us. 
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Readers who delight in staiihiig eostrasts could not be aion> 
easily gratified, than* by turning from Browne to the prose writ- 
». i«0R I ings of the poet Cowley. His eleven short " Discourses 
d. 1668. } |jy yg^^y ^£ Essdys, lu Prose and Verse," the latest of all 
his works, show an equfd want of ambition in the choice of topics 
and in the manner of dealing with them. The titles, describing 
objects of a common-place kind, but possessing interest fbr every 
one, fulfil the promise which they hold out, by introducing us to 
a few obvious though judicious reflectipns, set off by a train of 
thoughtfully placid feeling. The style calls for especial attention. 
Noted in his poems for fsmtastic affectation of thought generating 
great obscurity of phrase, Cowley writes prose with undeviating 
simplicity and perspicuity : and the whole cast of his language, 
not in diction only, but in construction, has a smoothness and ease, 
and an approach to tasteful regularity, of which hardly an instance, 
and certainly none of such extent, could be produced from any 
other book written before the Restoration. * 



» ABRAHAM GOWLBT. 

JVvM Iks Muaw *• QfSoMtueU,'* 

^ The first minister of state has not so much business in public, as a 
wise man has in private : if the one have little leisure to be aloue, the 
other has less leisure to be in company : the one has but part of the affairs 
of one nation, the other all the works of Ood and Nature under his con- 
sideration. There is no saying shocks me so much as that^ which I hear 
very often, that a man does not know how to pass his time. Twould 
have been but ill spoken by Methusalem in the nine-hundred-sixty-ninth 
year of his life : so far it is from us, who have not time enough to attain 
to the utmost perfection of any part of any science, to have cause to com- 
plain that we are forced to be idle for want of work. But this, youll 
say, is work only for the learned : others are not capable either of the 
employments or divertisements that arrive from letters I know they are 
not ; and therefore cannot much recommend solitude to a man totally 
illiterate. But^ if any man be so unlearned, as to want entertainment of 
the little intervals of accidental solitude, which frequently occur in almost 
all conditions, (except the very meanest of the people, who have businest 
enough in the necessary provisions for life,) it is truly a great shame^ 
both to his parents and himself. For a very small portion of any ingen- 
ions art will stop up all those gaps of our time. Either music, or paint- 
ing or designing, or chymistry, or history, or gardening, or twenty other 
things will do it usefully and pleasantlv ; and, if he happen to set his 
affections on Poetry, (wnich I do not advise him too immoklerately,) that 
will overdo it : no wood will be thick enough to hide him from the im- 
portunities of company or business^ which would abstract him from his 
beloved. 

Hail, old patrician trees^ so great and goodl 
Hail, ye plebeian undei-wood, 
11* 
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"WlieTe the poetio birds rejoice^ 
And, for their auiet neets and plenteous food* 
Pay- with their gratefol yoicel 

Here Katore does a house for roe erect» 
Nature the wisest architect^ 
Who those fond artists does despise^ 

That can the £fur and liying trees n^leel^ 
Tet the dead timber piize. 

Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying; 

Hear the soft winds, above me flying; 

With all their wanton boughs dispute, 
And the mora tuneful birds to both replying; 

Nor be myself too mute. 

A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 
Gilt with the sunbeams here and tliere^ 
On whose enamell'd bank I'll walk, 

And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk. 

All wretched and too solitary he 

Who loves not his own company I 
He'll feel the weight of *t many a d^y, 

UnleoB be call in Sin or Vanity 
Tohfllpliobear^awuyl 
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SECTION FOUETH: THE DEAMATIC POETRY. 
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Plays— Effects of Recitation on the Character of the Works— Relations of Pro-je and 
Verse to Poetiy.— 2. The Resnlar and jr^ular Schools of Dramatic Art— The 
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Comedies. 8. The Third Stage— Shaksneare's Great Tragedies— His Latest Works. 
9. Estimate of Shakspeare's Genius.— Minor Dbamatio Ports. 10. Shakspeare'a 
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Ben Jonson. 18. Minor Dramatists — ^Middleton — WebsbT — Ileywood — Dekker. 
14 The Fourth Stage of the Drama— Maasinger— Ford— Shirley— Moral Declension. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. Shakspeare, the greatest of the great men who have created 
the imaginative literature of the English language, is so commonly 
fipoken of as a poet, that it can hardly surprise any of us to hear 
the name of Poetry given to such works as those amongst which 
his are classed. But we ought to make ourselves familiar with 
the principle which this way of speaking involves. 

The Drama, in all its kinds and forms, is properly to be con- 
sidered as a kind of Poetry. A Tragedy is a poem, just as much 
as an Epic or an Ode. It is not here possible, either to prove 
this cardinal doctrine of criticism, or to set it forth with tliose ex 
planations by which the practical application of it ought to be 
guarded. It must be enough to assert peremptorily, that Spen- 
ser and Milton, our masters of the chivalrous and the religious 
epos, are not more imperatively subject to the laws of the poeti 
cal art, than are Shakspeare, and Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the other foimders and builders of our dramatic 
poetry. The Epic and the Drama are alike representations of 
human action and suffering, of human thought, and feeling, and 
iesire ; and they are representations whose purposes are so 
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oearlj akin, that the processes used are, amidst many secondarj 
diversities, subject primarily to the same theoretical laws. 

Modem habits cause the Narrative poem and the Dramatic to 
wear a greater appearance of dissimilarity than they wore in older 
times. We consider the one as designed to be read, the other as 
designed to be acted. Before the invention of printing, and long 
afterwards, recitation was the mode of communication used for 
botii. The romance, in which the poet told his tale in his own 
person, was chanted by the minstrel ; just as the morality or 
miracle-play, in which every word was put into the mouths of 
the characters, was declaimed by the monks or their assistants. 
Our recollection of this fact suggests several considerations. It is 
exceedingly probable that the expectation, which our middle-age 
poets must have had, of this recitative use of their works, may 
have been one chief cause of the vigorous animation which atones 
for so many of their irregularities. It is at all events certain, that 
a similar feeling acted powerfully on those dramatic poems, whose 
progress we are now about to study. All of tiiem wrote for the 
stage : none of them, not even Shakspeare himself, wrote for the 
closet Their having this design tended, beyond doubt, to lower 
the tone both of their taste and of their morality ; but as certainly 
it was the mainspring of their passionate elasticity, the principal 
source of the life-like energy which they poured into their dra- 
matic images of human life. 

Another doctrine also should be remembered, both for its own 
importance and for its bearing on the history of our dramatic 
literature. Works which we are accustomed to call Poems are 
almost always written in verse. But the distinction between 
Verse and Prose, a distinction of form only, is no more than 
secondary ; the primary character of a literary work depends or 
the purpose for which it is designed, the kind of mental state 
which it is intended to excite in the hearers or readers. Conse- 
quently a work which, having a distinctively poetical purpose, i? 
justly describable as a i)oem, would not cease to deserve the name 
though it were to be couched in prose. It would, however, bj 
being so expressed, lose much of its poetical power. The trutli 
of Uiis last assertion has been clearly perceived in all kinds ol 
poetry except the dramatic No one would dream of composing an 
ode in prose ; and the adoption of that form for a narrative poem is 
an experiment which, though it has been tried, as in the Telema- 
chus 01 Fenelon, has never been successful. But metrical language 
has not always prevailed in the drama. In our own coimtry the 
example of Shakspeare has fortunately preserved Tragedy from 
the intrusion of prose : no man of genius* has ever wiitten ar 
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ESnglish tragic drama in any oth«r form but that of verse ; and 
even the frequent intermixture of proee, in which our great drar 
matist indulges, has not found many imitators. But, with u& a£ 
elsewhere, prose has gradually become almost universal as the form 
of language in Comedy. Now, this class of dramas, by reason ol 
its comparative lowness of purpose, has in its own nature a much 
stronger tendency tJian the other, to sink below the poetical 
sphere : and it is, in a degree yet greater, Hable to that risk of 
moral corruption, by which the drama of Modem Europe has 
always been beset Both of these dangers are aggravated oy the 
use of prose. Comedy, on decisively adopting inis form, not 
only loses more rapidly its poetical and imaginative character, 
but becomes more readily a minister and teacher of evil. The 
fact is ])^nent]y illustrated by the state of the comic stage in 
liie time of Charles the Second : and the better period with 
wbich we are at present engaged does not want proofs of it, proo^ 
especially strong in their bearing on the moral part of the ques- 
tion. Even. for Comedy, verse continued to be the prevalent form 
of expression till the feU of the Old Drama: prose was introduced 
but occasionally, though ofbener than in Tragedy. The poetical 
declension, however, caused by the writing of whole dramas in 
prose, is exemplified in comedies of Ben Jonson : and, of the 
coarse indecencies that deform so many of oiir old plajrs, a large 
majori^ (and those the worst^ are written in prose, as ^T the poets 
had been asliamed ta invest tnem with the garb of verse. 

2. Before beginning to consider the works of Shakspeare and 
his fellow-dramatists, we must still pause for a moment They 
will be better understood if we know a little as to certain peculi^ 
arities, which distinguish the Old English Drama from tliat of 
some other nations. 

When our National Drama is described as Romantic, in cod- 
tradi^^inction to the Classical Drama, whose masterpieces wtsre 
&amed in ancient Greece, principles are implied which relate to 
the poetical spirit and tone of the works, and which are appli- 
cable to all kinds of poetry. The inquiry into these lies beyond 
our oompetency* 

When the English Drama is called Irregular, and contrasted 
with Ihe Regular Drama of Greece, and of modem FranoCt the 
comparison is founded on differences of form. In regard to tbese 
It is well we should learn something. The epithet given to our 
dramatic works intimates that they do not obey certain mles, 
which, it is alleged, are observed by those of the other class. 
We cannot here attempt to take account of the Greek Dra- 
cja; nor are we called on to do so. We know enough 
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when we are told, that its forms were the models on wLicli the 
French forms were founded ; but that, in more than one important 
respect, the true character of the ancient works was misappre 
hended by the imitators ; and that, especially, the drama of France 
became a thing very different from its supposed original, by refus- 
ing to adopt its chorus or lyrical element, while it adopted those 
other forms which had their just effect only when the diorus wa* 
used along with them. 

To criticise Shakspeare according to the French dramatic! 
riles, is really to judge him by a code of laws, which had. not 
been enacted when he wrote. The critics by whom the Parisian 
theoiy of dramatic art was systematized, belonged to the reign oi 
Louis the Fourteenth : and Comeille, the earliest of the groat 
dramatists of France, and himself hardly an adherent of the regu- 
lar school, was a child when our poet died. Nevertheless the 
foreign standard has so often been applied to our old drama, that 
some knowledge of its principles is required by way of introduc- 
tion ; and, indeed, the dramatic forms of Greece and Rome were 
neither quite unknown in Shakspeare*s time nor altogether un- 
miitated. 

The principal law of the French system prescribed obedience 
to the Three Unities, of Time, Place, and Action. 

The first two of these rest on a principle quite different from 
that which is involved in the third. They were founded on a 
desire to make each drama imitate as closely as possible the 
series o( events which it represents. If this som were to be prase- 
cuted with strict consistency, the incidents constituting the story 
of a play ought to be such, that all of them, if real, might have 
occurred during the two or three hours occupied in the acting ; 
and, the stage actually remaining the bame, the place of the 
action represented ought to remain unchanged from beginning 
to end. But, the composition of a drama so cramped being the 
next thing to an impossibility, some relaxation of the statute was 
needed and allowed : the time of the action, it was decreed, 
(somewhat arbitrarily,) might extend to twenty-foiu* hours ; and 
the scene might be shifted from place to place in the same city 
By Shakspeare, on the other hand, and by most of his contem- 
poraries, no fixed limits whatever were acknowledged, in regard 
either of time or of place. In some of his plays, though not in any 
of his greatest, the action stretches through many years; in all of 
them Uie scene is shifted frequently, and sometimes to very wid^ 
distances. 

Now, if the dramatic art has for its paramount aim the in.*- 
parting to the spectators the pleasure which they may receive froit 
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eontemplating exact imitations of reality, we ought surely to re- 
fuse to the dramatist even the slender concessions granted him by 
the French critics. If^ on the contrary, the drama aims at im- 
parting some pleasure which is higher than this, the value of close 
adherence to reality ought to be estimated according to the effect 
which it may have in promoting that higher end. The latter is 
undoubtedly the true state of the case ; and without insisting on 
having a very clear apprehension of the nature of the end really 
aimed at by the drama, we shall perhaps be disposed to believe 
that the attainment of that end may be impeded, equally, by a 
slavish imitation of the realities of time and place, and by a wan- 
ton and frequent deviation from them. If tiiis is the tendency oi 
our opinion, it will be strengthened by a glance at the third sec- 
tion of the French law. 

3. The rule prescribing unity of action, is founded on a prin- 
ciple much sounder than diat which supports the other two. The 
phrase imports a requirement that the action or story of a drama 
shall be one, not two actions or more ; and that, by consequence, 
every tiling introduced shall be treated as subordinate to the 
series of events which is taken as the guiding thread. The doc- 
trine thus expounded is not only true, but holds in regard to 
every process by which we design to effect any change on the 
minds of others. The poet, whether in narrative or dramatic 
composition, aims at conveying to his audience such suggestions, 
as dball enable them to imagine for themselves promptly and 
vividly the series of events he describes, and to experience strongly 
the train of emotions which has passed through his own mind. 
It is a truth not only evident, but exemplified sometimes in the 
works of Shakspeare himself that a total neglect of the unities 
of time and place exposes the poet to a risk of losing unity oi 
action altogether ; or that, if it does not go so far as this, it issues 
in his having only a unity so complex and so little obvious, that 
the observer may find it difficult to grasp it, and may lose alto- 
gether the train of feeling which is intended to issue from the ap- 
prehension of it Yet, in most of our great poet^s works, and in 
not a few other dramas of his time, this unity of impression (a* 
it has aptly been called) is not only preserved with obvious mas- 
tery, but becomes instinctively perceptible through the harmo 
nious repose of feeling in which the work leaves us at its close. 
On the other hand, the punctilious observance of the two minor 
unities does really not carry with it advantages so decisive as we 
might suppose. The imagination, the power appealed to, yields 
with wonderful flexibility when the poetic pleasure begins to 
lawn on the mind : and the prosaic scale of reality is utterly 
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forgotten, unless critica dispel the dream of fiinoy by re» ailing it 
Indeed it is further true, that the first and second unities, ae 
managed in the French flchool, go ttiuch farther than the most 
outrageous of our English licenses, in impairing the ^«nera] effect 
of the works. They carry with them, unless in a few felicitous 
instances, a bareness of story, a difficulty of devising means d 
fully developing passion and character, uod a consequent necefr 
iity of constant recourse to little artificial expedients, which art 
disappointingly apt to chill both fsmcy and emotion, in all mmd^ 
but those that are fortified by habitual prepossession. 

There is another doctrine of the French school, to which> oui 
old dramatists paid still less regard than to the unities^ It 
^rbade the union of Tragedy and Comedy in the same piece. 
This prohibition is a practical corollary from the law whidi en- 
joins unity of action : but, like several other rules laid down in 
the same quarter, it violates the spirit of the law l^ formal ad- 
herence to the letter. Every drama ought to be characteristically 
either a tragedy or a comedy : a work as to which we are left in 
doubt whether it is the one or the other, cannot have produced 
either a forcible or an harmonious impression on us. There are 
instances in which it may fiuHv be doubled, whether Shakiipeare 
himself has not thus £uled. But there does not seem to be any 
good reason, why a work of the one class should not admit subordi* 
nate elements borrowed from the other. The refusal of the pep- 
mission narrows very disadvantageously the field which tragedy 
is entitled to occupy, as a picture of human life in which me 
serious and sad are relieved by being contrasted with the gay ; 
it lowers the tone of comedy, both in its poetical and in its moral 
relations. 

8HAKSPEARB AKD THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 

4. All the events which we are called on here to notice in 
the history of the Old English Drama, are comprehended in a 
period of little more than sixty years, beginning about 1585) and 
closing in 1645. Before the first of these dates, no very percep- 
tible advance had been , made beyond the point which we had 
previously observed : the second of the dates is that of the shut- 
ting up of the theatres on the breaking out of the Civil War 
For the whole of this period, we may t£^e the history of Shak- 
speare^s works as our leading thread. Men of eminent genius 
lived around and after him : but there were none who. do not de- 
rive much of their importance from the relation in which they 
stand to him ; and there were hardly any whose woike do mA 
owe much of their excellence to the influence of his. 
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Thus considered, the stages through which the Drama passed 
ainy be said to have been four, unequal in endurance and very 
jnlike in character. Three of them may be regarded as having » 
chiefly occurred during his life, the fourth as falling wholly after 
his death.* 

The first of these witnessed the early manhood of Shak- 
speare. The year already n<»ti*d as ita commencement was the 
I wenty-fint of his age : it comi'H to a close about 1693, being the 
( arliest date which is universally admitted as belonging to any 
t:f his characteristic works. 

It should be observed, in the outset, that there were at this 
time court-dramas, to which alone persons of rank condescended 
to give attention. Of these the most fashionable were the come- 
dies of John Lyly, productions not without value, but distin- 
guished both by fantastic unreality in the plots, and by those 
strained affectations of style which we have already noted in his 
** Euphues." The courtiers patronized also dull tragedies on the 
classical model : some of which were translated from the French, 
while the most famous of the original writers was the poet Daniel. 

The popular dramas were quite unlike these. They were 
composed by a knot of men, several of whom possessed genius 
BO distinguished, as to make us regret deeply that Uieir lives should 
have been wasted in idle pamphlet-writing, and in the composi- 
tion of plays framed on rough and faulty models. Yet tnese 
were the teachers, the immediate predecessors and the earliest 
coadjutors of Shakspeare. The character of the class may be 
feirly understood, if three writers are taken as its representatives : 
the unfortunate Christopher Marlowe; the equally unfortunate 
Robert Greene; and the author of the Three Farts of Henry the 
Sixth, which are usually, and probably with good reason, inserted 
among Shakspeare's works. Peele's name, though valuable to 
die literary antiquary, is less important than any of these. His 
chief merit lay in his improvement of dramatic verse. 
b. iM« I Marlowe's plajrs are stately Tragedies, serious and so 
A. IMS. f lemn in purpose, energetic and often extravagant in pas^ 
sion, with occasional touches of deep pathos, and in languago 
richly and even pompously imaginative. His "Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus" is one of the finest poems in our language 
Greene's are loose Legendary Plays, of a form which is exempli- 
fied in Gymbeline. They are fanciful or fantastic rather than 
dramatic in design, romantic in sentiment, and not unlike the 
metrical romances in their complication, hurry, and confusion of 

* Edinburgh Review, vol bod. : 1840. 
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incident Of Henry the Sixth, it is enough to say that it is a 
kind of foretaste, a rudimental outline, of Shakspeare's later His- 
torical Plays; and that it is obviously distinguished f\rom them 
by wanting t!ie comic elements, and, indeed, all that is purely 
imaginary. 

All these three kinds of dramas, the tragedies of Marlowe, 
the romantic pictures of Greene, and the chivalrous panoramas 
of the Historical Play^ were clearly the offspring of the inartifi- 
cial old drama which had so long been native in England. Al- 
though some of the authors were scholars, learning furnished 
none of their models. But, if they inherited from the writers of 
the morals and miracle-plays their defiance of the unities, and 
their prevalent disregard for regularity of plan, they had suddenly 
attained, as if it had been by a happy instinct, a wonderfully just 
conception of the true function of the drama, as a representation 
of human life, intended to excite interest and awaken reflective 
pleasure. It is important likewise to remember, that they pro- 
fited eagerly by Surrey's introduction of blank verse. They 
adopted it at once, improved it with extraordinary skill, and 
owed to it in great part the remarkable success which they 
reached in uniting imaginative richness with freedom and force 
of dramatic imitation. 

h. 1564 I 6. If it is right to assign Henry the Sixth wholly to 
d. i6i«. f Shakspeare, this fine group of dramas might by itself ac- 
count well for his time, till his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year. 
But, throwing doubtful questions aside, we can positively assert 
his having composed, in this earliest period of his author-hfe, 
three other works, all Comedies and still extant The first is 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, which we probably possess in its 
original shape : another is the Comedy of Errors, which likewise 
does not seem to have ever been remodelled : and the third is 
Love's Labour Lost, which subsequently underwent many changes 
before it assumed the form in which it now survives. There are 
likewise two of the great Tragedies, which, although the edition 
in which we commonly read them was framed much later, wer 
first written in this early period, in a form which, by fortunate 
accidents, is still in existence. The one is Hamlet, of which tht 
older version is little more than a sketch : the other is Romeo 
and Juliet, which was altered much less. 

In the little we have thus learned about the other dramas ot 
the time, there is enough to show that the mighty master, even 
in these his juvenile essays, had taken a wide step beyond them 
alL It is a fact especially to De remarked, that, in already at- 
tempting comedy, and in bringing it into a shape which ho him- 
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telf never much improved, he was doing that which was more 
difficult than anything else he could have aimed at. For of pure 
comedy it may safely be asserted, that it had no existence in 
England till he created it. 

It would be an employment at once interesting and conducive 
to improvement in criticism, to compare these ear^' works with 
those of the poet's fiill matuiity, in respect of the views of life 
which the two eras respectively exhibit Here, it will be evident, 
everything is juvenile and unripe : the world in its externals, and 
the heart and intellect and character of man, are alike known but 
vaguely and from the distance. The comic characters are by 
far the most distinctly conceived : the power of observation was 
already so far developed in the young poet's mind, that he could 
apply his knowledge to the act of invention felicitously and freely, 
when he did not need to do more than embellishing the actual 
with pleasant wit or grotesque humour. But his reflective fac 
ulty was not yet enough practised, his imagination not yet pos- 
sessed deeply enough by the shapes which serious feeling after- 
wards prompted, to enable him to create elevated character, or to 
venture on a broad and bold cast of incident. The first of the 
comedies that have been named is a slight and careless tale of 
fickleness in love, among personages who have perhaps less of in- 
dividuality than any others that the poet ever drew. The second 
is an ingenious comedy of intrigue, that is, a play dependent for 
its interest on the combination and gradual unravelling of per- 
plexing incidents : and this is pretty nearly its greatest merit 
The other rises higher into the world of poetry : but its whimsi- 
cally original mimicry of chivalry and romance has an air of un 
reality and coldness ; and the poet is nowhere so much at his 
ease as in ridiculing the little affectations which his observation 
had shown him, in manners, in feeling, and in the fashion of 
language. 

Marvellously unlike is all this to the grand pictures of life, 
which he soon afterwards began to paint : pictures which group 
all their characters, whether elevated or mean, in situations exci- 
ting universal sympathies; pictures whose tone of sentiment, 
whether serious or comic, is always coloured by the finest poetic 
dght ; pictures which, from the deepest tragedy to the broadest 
farce, we cannot behold without being forced to meditate on some 
of the most important problems of human life and action. 

7. If Shakspeare was more than the scholar in that stage of 
bis progress which we have now considered, he was indisputably 
tlie teacher and model ever after. We may set down a second 
period for him and for the drama, as extending, from the point at 
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wliich we last left him, to his thirty-sixth year, or till about 1000. 
This was, 9o far as existing worlra are the evidence, the most 
active part of his literaiy life : indeed the number of works which 
flowed from his pen during those seven or eight years, might 
strengthen the current notion of his carelessness in writing, if we 
did not know positively that, in some of his dramas at least, the 
pointedness and strength were reached by laborious correction. 

The most elevated works of those years were his magniiioent 
series of Historical Plays, or, as they were called. Histories. 
Then wisre written all of them except Henry the Sixth and 
Heniy the Eighth, a collection of six plays in all. Of Comedies 
the period pr^uced, before 1598, four at least: The Taming of 
the Shrew, the Midsummer-Night s Dream, All's Well that Ends 
Well, and The Merchant of Venic^e. Also, either about that 
year or very soon after it, there appeared four ather Comedies ; 
Much Ado about Nothing, As You Like It, Twe.fth Night, and 
the Merry Wives of Windsor. Towards the end of the time 
Romeo and Juliet was re-written. 

If the poet's career had closed at this point, his place would 
have been the highest in oiu* literature, yet not so high as it is. 
These works which have just been enumerated, as belonging to 
his middle stage, are distinguished, much more than the later 
ones, by variety in the views of life which they present to us. 
But the loftiest and most earnest views of all, tliose which open 
up the world of tragedy, were but dawning in his mind at the 
commencement of Qiis period, when the early Hamlet had just 
been composed : they gradually became familiar to him in those 
bold combinations which his historical pieces suggested : and in 
the Romeo and Juliet, they exhibit themselves with a clearness 
and force which presaged a new era. The ruling temper of the 
poet's mind was Uie cheerful and hopeful one which gives birth 
to genuine comedy, and which, in that mind, as in none other, 
had its images coloured by the gorgeous hues of poetic fancy. 
Never, either before or afterwards, did he cherish that purely 
comic train of thought and invention, at once real and dramado, 
poetical and passionate, which flowed and ebbed through his 
mind like a mighty sea during the last few years of the sixteenth 
century. The variety of characters and scenes which then rose 
up before him, is altogether marvellous. The extremes are in- 
stanced in the fairy loveliness of the Midsummer-Night's Dream ; 
the woodland romance of As You Like It ; the harmonious blend 
ing of fanciful gaiety, sjmpathetic sorrow, and satirical mirth 
which mns through Much Ado about Nothing; and the yet bold 
dtT union of dissimiLir materials, which, in The Merchant of Veu 
ice raises us almost lo the height of tragic terror. 
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8. Shak^peare's last days ifvere his greatest His skill as an 
ATiist was perfected : his poetic imagination was fiill to overflow- 
jig : his power of conceiving and representing passion was, if less 
intense, at least under more thorough control. Yet it is not <ihi- 
merical to think, that there is spread over most of the works of 
those last fifteen years a tone of sadness which had not heen per- 
4«ived l»efore. 

The series after ItJOO began with the remaining four of the 
five great Tragedies : Othello, the sternest and gloomiest of all 
bis dramas, coming first ; the re-compobed Hamlet following, and 
being succeeded by Lear ; and Macbeth appearing before 1610. 
To the same decade belong Henry the Eighth ; the three Roman 
tragedies of Goriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleopatra ; 
and those two singular pieces, Timon of Athens, and Troilus and 
Cressida, which almost strike us as parodies both on the drama 
and on human life. A similar jarring of feeling in the poet's 
mind is traceable in Measure for Measure, which in all likehhood 
is nearly of the same date. But his genius next assumed a new 
temper, probably after he had retired from the turmoil of his har- 
assing profession to the repose of his early home in the country. 
Amidst the soothing influences of nature and solitude, anxiety 
and despondence gave place to a tone of placidly thoughtful im- 
agination, worthy to close the days of the greatest among poets, 
[n Cymbeline and the Winter's Tale, he fell back on that legen^ 
dary kind of adventures, which had occupied the stage so fre- 
quently in his youth : and in The Tempest, which we have ^ood 
reason to suppose his last work, he peopled his haunted island 
with a group of beings, whose conception indicates a greater va- 
riety of imagination, and in some points a greater deptn of philo- 
sophic thought, than any other characters or events which he had 
bequeathed to us. 

9. ^The name of Shakspeare is the greatest in our literature : 
it is the greatest in all Uterature. No man ever came near him 
in the creative powers of the mind : no man had ever such 
strength at once, and such variety of imagination. The number 
of characters in his plays is astonishingly great : yet he never 
takes an abstract quality to embody it, scarcely perhaps a definite 
condition of manners, as Jonson does. Nor did he draw much 
from living models : there is no manifest appearance of persona) 
caricature in his comedies; though in some slight traits of char- 
acter this may not improbably have been the case. Compare 
with him Homer, the tragedians of Greece, the poets of Italy, 
Plautus, Cervant^ Molilre, Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, Kichanl- 
son, Scott the lomancers of the elder or later schools : one mao 
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has far more than surpassed them all. Others may have been 
as sublime ; others may have been more pathetic ; others may 
have equalled him in grace and purity of language, and have 
shunned some of his faults ; but the philosophy of Shaks])eare, 
his intimate searching out of the human heart, whether in Uie 
gnomic form of sentence, or in the dramatic exhibition of char- 
acter, is a gift peculiarly his own. It is, if not entirely wanting 
yet very little manifest^ in comparison with him, by the English 
dramatists of his own and the subsequent period. 

** These dramatists are hardly less inferior to Shakspeare in 
judgment To this quality I particularly advert ; because foreign 
writers, and sometimes our own, have imputed an extraordinary 
barbarism and rudeness to his works. They belong indeed to an 
age sufficiently rude and barbarous in its entertainments, and are 
of course to be classed with what is called the romantic school, 
which has hardly yet shaken off that reproach. But no one who 
has perused the plays anterior to those of Shakspeare, or con- 
temporary with them, or subsequent to them down to the closing 
of the theatres in the civil wars, will pretend to deny that there 
is far less irregularity, in regard to everything where regularity 
can be desired, in a large proportion of these, (perhaps in all the 
tragedies,) than in his own. We need only repeat the names of 
The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure. The plots 
in these are excellently constructed, and in some with uncommon 
artifice. But, even where an analysis of the story might excite 
criticism, there is generally an unity of interest which tones the 
whole. The Winter's Tale is not a model to follow ; but we fee' 
that the Winter's Tale is a single story ; it is even managed as 
such with consummate skill."* 

THE MINOR DRAMATIC POETS. 

19. When we look away from Shakspeare to his dramatic 
contemporaries, we find it needless to revert farther than the 
commencement of the second stage in his history. The fact that 
was characteristic of the earlier part of the period which then 
began, was the predominating influence exercised by him, not 
over those dramatists only who were avowedly his pupils and 
imitators, but also over those who probably believed that they 
were quite independent of him. The effects of this influence arc 
not traceable merely in style, in the repetition of scattered relleo 

♦ Hallam : Introduction to the literature of Europe. 
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lions and images, or in the imitation, designed or undesigned, of 
characters and incidents. They show themselves still more in 
community of sentiment, in general resemblance of plan, and in 
those finer points of analogy which are more readily felt than 
described. 

It would have been well if there had been as decided a liko- 
pess in the moral aspect. Although it cannot seriously be main- 
tained of Shakspeare, that he keeps alwajTS before him the highest 
sanctions of conduct, it is yet true that, if his works were weeded 
of a very few obnoxious passages, they might be pronounced free 
from all gross moral taint : while it is likewise the fact, that 
hardly any imaginative writings, not avowedly religious in struc- 
ture, are so strongly suggestive as many of his are, of solemn 
and instructive meditation. In regard to almost all the other 
dramatists of the time, it must be said, that, if they do teach 
goodness, they teach it in their own despite : and of the men of 
eminent genius, Ben Jonson alone deserves the praise of having 
had a steady respect for moral distinctions ; while even with him 
there is an occasional coarseness not reconcilable with his general 
practice. The licentiousness began in the earlier years of the 
seventeenth century ; and it increased with accelerated speed, till 
dramatic composition came to an enforced pause. Writings hav- 
ing such a character must, in a course of study like ours, be passed 
over very cursorily. The pleasure which their genius gives can 
be safely enjoyed only by minds mature and well trained ; unless 
in such purified specimens, as tliose which have been placed at 
file disposal of youthful readers by a man of letters in our own 
rime."* 

11. Highest by far in poetical and dramatic value stand the 
b. i57e. ) works bearing the names of Beaumont and Fletcher. A 
&'i5m! [ gr^^^ many of these are said to have been written by the 
d. 161& J two poets jointly, a few by the former alone, and a larger 
number by the latter afber he had lost his fi-iend. Beaumont the 
younger of the two, died before he was thirty years old. Alli- 
ances of this kind have taken place in no kind of poetry but the 
dramatic ; there they have been common ; they were especially 
so in England at die time now in question, and were often 
prompted merely by the necessities of the writers. The associa- 
tion of these two poets seems to have been the efiiect of fiiend- 

* Charles LamVs ' Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets.'* f Amb 
ipves no quotations from Shakspeare's dramasw Nor are any insei-ted here : 
the noblest paseagea may be read in very many book^ * and inferior onei 
irould do injustice to the great poet. 
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ship ; but it was soon dissolved : «nd it is not ea&y to mark any 
decisive change of literary character in the works which were 
certainly Fletcher's, and written after he had been left alone. It 
is too certain, however, that the looseness of &ncy which de 
formed all those dramas from the beginning, degenerated after- 
wards into confirmed and deliberate licentiousness : and it is a 
circumstance not to be overlooked, that the moral badness which 
was common to all works of the kind then written, is nowhere 
to glaring as in these, which were the most finely and delicately 
miaginative dramas of their day, and are poetically superior to 
everything of the sort in our language except the works of Shak- 
speare. There may be quoted from them many short passages, 
and some entire scenes, as delightftd as anything in the range of 
poetry ; sometimes pleasing by their rich imagery, sometimes by 
their profound pathos, and not infrequently by their elevation and 
purity of thought and feeling. But there are very few of the plays 
whose stories could be wholly told without offence ; and there la 
none that should be read entirely by a young person.* 

• FEAKaS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHIEB. 

The Prince's deecripHon of hie Page SeUaHo^ in the play of ^'PhOatter.* 

Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain's side, 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirat, 
And paid the nymph as much again in teara 
A garland laid him by, made by himself. 
Of many seyeral flowers bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me: out, ever when he turned 
His tender eyes npon them, he would weep^ 
As if he meant to make 'em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story 
He told me that his parents gentle died. 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
"Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs^ 
Which did not stop their courses; and the sun, 
Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his light 
Then took he up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold, 
Did signify ; and how all, ordered thus, 
Expressed his grief; and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished : so that methought I could 
Have studied it I gladly entertained him, 
Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest loving'st and the gentlest boy 
That ever master kept 
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12. lu Beaumont and Fletcher's works, those irregiilarities ol 
olan, which are often made a reproach to the English drama, 
reach their utmost height. On the other hand, the regular clas- 
sical model was approached, as closely as English tastes and habits 
h. 1674 1 would allow, in not a few of the writings, both tragic and 
d, 1681. j comic, of Ben Jonson. This celebrated man deserves im- 
mortality for other reasons, besides his comparative purity of moral 
sentiment. He was the one man of his time, besides Shakspeare, 
"who deserves to be called a reflective artist ; the one man of his 
time, besides Shakspeare, who perceived principles of art and 
worked in obedience to them. His tragedies are stately, eloquent, 
and poetical ; his comedies are more faithful poetic portraits of con- 
temporary English life than those of any other dramatist of his age, 
the one great poet being excepted. His vigour in the conception 
of character has been generally allowed, and perhaps overvalued. 
Less justice has been rendered to the union of poetical vigour and 
delicacy, which pervades almost everything that he wrote. He is 
poetical, though not richly imaginative, not in his pastoral of The 
Sad Shepherd only, or in his masques, or in his beautiful lyrics. His 
poetry is perceptible even among the comic scenes of Every Man 
m His Humour, or through the half-heroic perplexities of the Al« 
ehymist and the Fox. * 

• BEN JONSON. 

From the Comedy <^ the ^Niew Inn/* 

Did you ever know or hear of the Lord Beaufort, 

Who served ao bravely in France? I was hie page^ 

And, ere he died, his friend. I follow*d him 

First in the wars ; and in the times of peace 

I waited on his studies ; which were right 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 

No Knights of the Sun, nor Amadis de 6auU^ . 

Primalions and Pantagruels, public nothings 

Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister, 

Sent out to poison courts and infest manners ; 

But great Achilles', Agamemnon's acts, 

Sage Nestor's counsels and Ulysses' sleights, 

Tjdides' fortitude, as Homer wrought Uiem 

In his immortal fancy, for examples 

Of the heroic virtue : — or as Vii-gil, 

That Master of the Epic Podno, limn'd 

Pious iClneas, his religious prince, 

Bearing his aged parent on his shoulders. 

Rapt from the flames of Troy, with his young 80% 

And tliese he brought to practice and to use. 

He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge ; 
Then shower'd his bounties on me, like the Houny 
12 
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13. Jonson might be held to hare written chiefly foi men of 
sense and knowledge, Fletcher and his friend for men of fashion 
and the world. A similar audience to that of Jonson may have 
been aimed at in the stately, epical tragedies of Chapman. The 
other class of auditors, or one a step lower, would have relished 
better such plays as those of Middleton and Webster : the former 
of whom is chiefly remarkable for a few striking ideas imperfectly 
wrought out; while the latter, in several of his tragic dramas, is 
singularly successful in depicting events of deep horror. 

Along with these men wrote others who, clinging to the older 
forms and ideas, may be regarded as having been in the main the 
dramatists of the commonalty. The chief of these was Thomas 
Heywood, an author of extraordinary industry, who boasted of 
having in his long life had a share in more than two hundred 
plays. In some of his best works there is a natural and quiet 
sweetness, which makes him not undeserving of the title a critic 
has given him, " the prose Shakspeare ;" and he is one of the 
most moral playwriters of his time. To the same class belonged 
Dekker, also a voluminous pamphleteer, and known as having 
co-operated in several plays which appear among the works of 
more celebrated men, especially Massinger. 

1 4. The name which has last been read, introduces us to that 
which may be treated as the closing age of the Old English 
Drama. As its representatives may be taken Massinger, Ford, 
b. 1584. ) and Shirley. Massinger is by some critics ranked next 
a, 1640. f Qj^j. Shakspeare. Assuredly, his skill in the representa- 
tion of character is superior to that of any of the secondary dra- 
matists except Jonson, and his poetical beauty not much less than 
Fletcher's ; while, further, he has a quaint grace of language not 
known to either. Of pure comedy he gives us hardly anything ; 
and for pure tragedy he wants depth of pathos. But his vigour 
of portraiture, the chivalrous turn of his stories, the inventive 
novelty which distinguishes many of his situations and incidents, 
and the melancholy dignity of his imagery and sentiment, make 
his finest pieces interesting in the extreme. The theatres have 



That open-handed sit upon the clouds, 

And press the liberality of heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful men 1 But then, 

The trust committed to me at his death 

"Was above all ; and left so strong a tie 

On all my powers, as time shall not dissolve, 

Till it dissolve itself, and bury all: 

Tlie care e^ his brave heir and only son. 
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•elained, unaltered, his New Way to Pay Old Debts, for the snka ' 
of its sketch from life in Sir Giles Overreach : and his Fatal 
Dowry also has been preserved, in Rowe's plagiarism from it in 
The Fair Penitent But these are hardly his best works : others, 
at any rate, exhibit his characteristic peculiarities more strikingly. 
Such are The Unnatural Combat, an extravagant tragedy, in 
which a son avenges by parricide the murder of his mother ; and 
The Duke of Milan, full of variety, and ending in a catastrophe 
of wildly conceived horror. Such also are The Bondman, spir^ 
ited and rough; The Picture, fanciful and romantic; and The 
City Madam, remarkable for the richness of the poetry with 
which it invests contemporary life, and still more for the energy 
with which, in the person of Luke, the dramatist depicts the 
changes caused by circumstances in a character uniting mean- 
ness with ambition.* 

It is instructive to note how the low moral tone, if not of the 



• PHILIP MASSmOEB. 
Frcm. XKt Tragedy qf " The Faial Dowry^ 

The Marthal of Burgundy having dUd whUe imprisantd far dehi,h'M ttm 
OkaraloU iturrender$ himtelf to redeem the dead body. lie epetUtefrom thef^Uot^ 
door, ae tke^ineralpauee, attended by ajino eddiere q^ihe deceased as mo% «Mr« 

How like a silent stream shaded with nighty 
And gliding softly with our windy sighs^ 
Moves the whole frame of this s«1emnitT ; 
Tears, sighs, and blacks, filling the simile I 
Whilst I, the only murmur in this grove 

Of tleath, thus hollowly break forth I Vouchsafe 

To stay awhile. Rest* rest in peace, dear earth! 

Thou that brought*st rest to their unthankful livefl^ 

Whose cruelty denied thee rest in death! 

Here stands tliy poor executor, thy son, 

That makes his life prisoner to bail thy death ; 

Who gladlier puts on this captivity. 

Than virgins long in love their wedding-weeds 

Of all that ever thou hast done good to^ 
These only have eood memories: for they 
Remember best* forget not gratitude. 
I thank you for this last and friendly love ! 
And, though this country, like a viperous mothet, 
Kot only hath eat up ungratefully 
All means of thee, her son, but last thyseli^ 
Leaving thy heir so bare and indigent^ 
He cannot raise thee a poor monument 
Such as a flatterer or an usurer hath ; 
Thy worth in every honest breast builds vuv. 
Making their friendly heails thy funeral stone 
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' natioii, yet at least of those for whom plays were written, is iadi 
cated by all these works. With Massinger the most heroic sen- 
dmenta, rising sometimes, as in his Virgin Mart3n-, into religious 
rapture, prevail through whole scenes, along with which come 
others of the grossest ribaldry. By Ford, on the other hand, in- 
cidents of the most revolting kind are laid down as the founda- 
tion ci his plots ; and in the representation of these he wastes a 
pathos and tenderness, which, though lyrical rather than dramatic, 
are yet deeper than anything elsewhere to be'found in our drama.* 



•JOHNFOBD. 

Fr&m the Flay qf**Ths LawrU MdandLly,** 

Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign'd 
To glonfy their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire oi visiting that paradise. 
To Thessaly I came ; and, living private. 
Without aoooaintanoe of more sweet eompaniona 
rhau the ola inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent grovee^ 
And solitary walks. One momins early 
This accident encountered me. I heard 
The sweetest and moet ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

A sound of music touched mine ears^ or rather 
Indeed entranced my souL As I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute^ 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
PiocIaiiiiing(n8 it seem'd) so bold a challenge 
To the dear quiristere of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flock'd al;>out him, all stood silent, 
Wond'ring at what they heard. I wonder'd too. 

A nightingale, 
Nature^ best-skillM musician, undertakes 
The challenge ; and, for every sevei-al strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung hei own 
He could not run division with moi*e art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
llie nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. 

Some time thus spent^ the young man grew at last 
jnto a pretty anger ; that a bird. 
Whom art had never taught cleflfe, moods, or notos^ 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice : 
To end the controversy, in a rapture. 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick. 
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When we open the pages of Shirley, again, a man of verj 
fine poetic &ncy, with an excellent turn for the light comedy of 
manners, we are tempted to suppose that we must, by mistake, 
have stumbled on some of the foulest births that appeared in the 
reign of Charles the Second. Vice is no longer held up as a 
mere picture: it is indicated, and sometimes directly recommend- 
ed, as a fit example. When the drama was at length suppressed, 
tlie act destroyed a moral nuisance. 

That there was cariosity and cunning. 

Concord in discord, lines of difTring method 

Meeting in one fiill centre of delight 

The bira, (ordatn'd to be 

Music's first martyr,) strove to imitate 

These several sounds ; which when her warbling throal 

Faird in, for grief down dropt she on the lute 

And brake her heart t It was the quaintest sadnen 

To see the conqueror upon her hearse 

To weep a fimend el<gy of teen. 
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THE POETRT OF EDMUND SPENSER. 

b. 1BB8L I 1. In out study of the Non-Dramatic Poetiy of this pe- 
* ^^••' ' riod, the first name we require to learn is that of Spenser, 
a word of happy omen, one of the most illustrious names in the 
literary annals of Europe; the name of 



-That gentle Bard, 



Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State ; 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon*8 beauty and the moon*8 soft pace. 

^mong English poets he stands lower only than Shakspeare, and 
Chaucer, and Milton : and, if we extend the parallel to the con- 
tinent, bis masterpiece is not unworthy of companionship with its 
Italian model, the chivalrous epic of Ariosto. But no comparison 
b needed for endearing, to the pure in heart, works which unite, 
as few such unite, rare genius with moral purity ; or for recom- 
mending, to the lovers of poetry, poems which exhibit at once 
exquisite sweetness and felicity of language, a luxuriant beauty 
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of imagination which has hardly ever been surpassed, and a ten- 
derness of feeling never elsewhere conjoined with an imagination 
80 vivid. 

Spenser's earliest works broke in on what may be considered, 
in the history of our poetry, as a pause in the march of improve- 
ment Since the middle of the century, no more decisive advance 
had taken place than Uiat which is ^own by the homely satire . 
and personal narrative of Gascoigne. In his " Shepherd's Calen- 
dar," Spenser, while he exhibited some fruits of his foreign studies, 
purposely adopted, as a means of gaining truth to nature, a rus- 
ticity both of sentiment and of style, which, though ardently 
admired at the time, does not now seem to have presaged the 
\deality of his later works. His Italian tastes were forther proved 
by an elaborate series of sonnets j and several other poems of 
greater extent may, with these, be summarily passed over. 

2. We must make ourselves acquainted more closely with his 
greatest work, a Narrative Poem, which, though it contains many 
thousand Hues, is nevertheless incomplete, no more than half of 
the original design being executed. It is asserted, on doubtful 
authority, that the latter half was written, but perished by ship- 
wreck. The diction is not exactly that of the poet's time, being, 
by an unfortunate error of judgment, studded purposely with 
phrases and forms that had already become antiquated ; and odd 
expressions are also forced sometimes on the author by the diffi- 
culties of the measure he adopted, that fine but complex stanza 
of nine lines which all of us know in Childe Harold. 

His magnificent poem is called " The Faerie Queene." The 
title does in some degree signify the contents ; but the notion which 
it tends to convey is considerably difierent from the reality. The 
Fairy Land of Spenser is not the region which we are accustomed 
to understand by that term. It is indeed a realm of marvels ; 
and there are elves and other supernatural beings among its in- 
habitants : but Uiese are only its ornaments. It is ratiier the 
Ladd of Chivalry, a country not laid down on any map; a scene 
in which heroic daring and ideal purity are the objects chiefly 
presented for our admiration ; and in which the principal person- 
ages are knights achieving perilous adventures, and ladies rescued 
from frightfid miseries, and enchanters, good and evil, whose spells 
tiTect the destiny of those human persons. 

The imaginary world of the poem, and the doings and suffer- 
ings of its denizens, are, in a word, those of the chivalrous ro- 
mances : and the idea of working up such subjects into poems 
worthy of a cultivated audience, had already been put in act in 
(he romantic epics of Italy. Our great poet would not, proba 
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bly, have written exactljr as he did write, if Ariosto had not 
written before him ; nor is it unlikely that he was guided alsj to 
some extent by the more recent example of Tasso. But hb 
design was, in several striking features, nobler and more arduous 
than that of either. His deep seriousness is thoroughly unlike 
the mocking tone of the Orlando Furioso ; he rose still higher 
than the Jerusalem Delivered in his earnest moral enthusiasm ; 
ai:d he aimed at something much beyond either of his masters, 
ut unfortunately at something which marred the poetic effect oi 
his work, when ne framed it so that it should be really a series of 
ethical allegories. 

3. The leading story, doubtless, is based, liot on allegory, but 
on traditional history. Its hero is the chivalrous Arthur of the 
British legends. But even he was to be wrapt up in a cloud of 
symbols : Gloriana, the Queen of Faerie, who gave name to the 
poem, and who was to be the object of the prince's reverent love, 
was herself an emblem of virtuous renown ; while, to confuse uft 
yet more, she was also respectfully designed to represent in some 
way or other the poet's sovereign, Elizabeth. K this part of the 
plan was to be elaborated much in the latter half of the poem, 
we may regret the less that we have niL^sed it. 

In the parts which we have, Arthur emerges only at rare 
intervals, to take a decisive but passing share in some of the 
events in which the secondary personages are involved. It is in 
the narration of those events that the poem is chiefly occupied ; 
and in them allegory reigns supreme. All the incidents are sig- 
nificant of moral truths ; of the moral dangers which beset the 
path of man, of the virtues which it is the duty of man to cherish. 
The personages, too, are allegories, quite as strictly as those of 
Bunyan's pilgrim story. Indeed the anxiety wim which the 
double meamng is kept up, is the circumstance that chiefly 
removes the poem from ordinary sympathies. Yet, regarded 
merely as stories, the adventures possess an interest, wluch is 
almost everywhere lively and sometimes becomes intense. We 
ofbm forget the hidden meaning, in the delight with which we 
contemplate the pictures by which it is veiled. Solitary forests 
spread out their glades around us ; enchanted palaces and fair^ 
gardens gleam suddenly on the eye ; the pomp of tournaments 
glitterb on vast plains; touching and sublime sentiments, couched 
ci language marvellously sweet, are now presented as the attributes 
v>. the human personages of the tale, and now wrapt up in the 
di«guise of gorgeous pageants. 

4. The adventures of the characters, connected by no tie ex- 
xjpl the occasional interTK>sitioii of Arthur, form rer.ily six inde 
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pendent Poetic Tales. These are related in our six extant Boolc^ 
each containing twelve Cantos. 

The First Book, by &r the finest of all, both in idea and in ex- 
«5Ution, relates the Legend of the Red-Cross Knight, who is the 
type of Holiness. He is the appointed champion of the perse- 
cuted Lady Una, the representadve of Truth, the daughter of a 
king whose realm, described in shadowy phrases, receives in one 
passage the name of Eden. In her service he penetrates into the 
iabynnth of Error, and slays the monster that inhabited it. But, 
under the temptations of the enchanter Archimago, who is the 
emblem of Hypocrisy, he is enticed away by the beautiful witch 
Duessa, or Falsehood, on whom the wizard has bestowed the 
figure of her pure rival. This separation plunges the betrayed 
Knight into severe suffering ; and it exposes the unprotected lady 
to many dangers, in the description of which occurs some of the 
most exquisite poetry of the work. At length, in the House 
of Holiness, the Knight is taught Repentance. Purified and 
strengthened, he vanquishes the Dragon which was Una^s enemy, 
and is betrothed to her in her Other's kingdom. 

In the Second Book we have the Legend of Sir Guyon, illus- 
trating the virtue of Temperance, that is, of resistance to aU 
allurements sensual and worldly. This part of the poem abounds, 
beyond all the rest, in exquisite painting of picturesque land- 
scapes; in some of which, however, imitation of Tasso is obvious. 
The Legend of Britomart, or of Chastity, is the theme of the 
Third Book, in which, besides the heroine, are introduced Bel- 
phcebe and Amoret, two of the most beautiful of those female 
characters whom the poet takes such pleasure in delineating. 
Next comes the Legend of Friendship, personified in the knights 
Cambel and Triamond. In it is the tale of Florimel, a version of an 
old tale of the romau '^es, eml^llished with an array of fine imagery, 
which is dwelt on with admiring delight in one of the noblest 
odes of Collins. Yet this Fourth Book, and the two which fol- 
low, are generally allowed to be on the whole inferior to the first 
three. The falling off is most perceptible when we pass to the 
Fifth Book, contaming the Legend of Sir Artegal, who is th« 
emblem of Justice. This story indeed \a told, not only with a 
strength of moral sentiment unsuroassed elsewhere by the poet, 
but luso with some of his most striking exhibitions of personifi- 
cation : the interest, however, is weakened by the constant anx- 
iety to bring out that subordinate signification, in which the 
narrative was intended to celebrate the government of Spenser's 
patron Lord Grey in Ireland. The SixUi Book, the Leffend oi 
Sir Calidore or of Courtesy is apt to dissatify us throiigh its want 
12* 
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of vmty ; although some of the scenes and figures are kspired 
with the poet^s warmest glow of fancy,* 

THE MINOR POETS OF THE TIME. 

6. Our file of Non-Dramatic poets from this age, beginning 
with the name of Spenser, will end with that of Milton. Between 
these two men, there were none whose genius can £urly be held 
equal to that of the minor play-writers. The drama would, though 

•EDMUND SPENSER. 
Frcm^ ** The I^aerie QueeneJ" 

L JJWJl DSSKKTXD BT THS BBI>-0B0fl6 KSlBWt, 

Yet Bhe, mo6t Cftithfal Lady, all this while 

Forsaken, — woeful, solitary maid. 
Far from all people's press, as in exile, 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts strayed, 

To seek her Kuight» who, — subtilely betrayed 
Through that late vision which the Enchanter wrought 

Had her abandoned : — She, of nought afraid. 
Through woods and wasteness wide him daily sought* 
Yet wished tidings none of him unto her brought 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 

From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 
And on the ffrass her dainty limbs did lay, 

In secret uiadow, far from all men's sisht: 

From her &ir head her fillet she undigh^ 
And laid her stole aside : — her Angel's mce^ 

As the great eye of heaven shinCd blight^ 

And made « sunshine in the shady place : 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace 1 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood, 

A ramping lion rushed saddenly. 
Hunting full greedy after savage blood :— 

Soon as the Royal Virgin he did spy. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devoured her tender corse : 

But^ to the prey when as he drew more nigh. 
His bloody iiige assuaged with remorse. 
And, with the sight amazed, forgot his furious foroo. 

Instead thereof he kissed her weary fee1> 

And lick'd her lily hands, with fawning tongue^ 

As he her wronged innocence did weet: 
Oh, how can Beauty master the most strong. 
And simple Truth subdue Avenging Wrong 1 

Whose yielded pride and proud siiDmission, 
Still dreading death when she had markdd long^ 

Her heart gan melt in great compassion, 
And drizzling tears did nhed for pure affection. 
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Shakspeare^s works were withdrawn, be the kind of poetry, foi 
the sake of which the time of Elizabeth and her next successoi-s 
18 most worthy of admiration. 

Yet the non-dramatic poetry of those two or three generations 
not only was abundant, but contains many specimens possessing 
very great excellence. Indeed the merit of the drama is a guar- 
antee for merit here. For the same poets generally laboured in 
both fields ; and the truth is, that the prevailing fashion, which 
drew away the most imaginative men to write for the stage, pro- 
duced not a few indifferent dramas, whose authors might have 
been eminent in other walks if they had confined themselves to 
them. 

In endeavouring to form a general notion of the large mass 
of literary works here lying before us, we find ourselves to be em- 
barrassed by the remarkable variety of forms which poetry took, 
and in many of which also the same poet exerted hiaself by 
turns. Thus Shakspeare and Jonson, best known as dramatists, 
were successful writera of lyrical and other poems : Drayton and 
Daniel, remembered now, if at all, for their non-dramatic poems, 
possessed in their own day no small note as play-writers. Dray- 
ton, again, if we look beyond his plays, wrote poems belonging 
to almost every one of the kinds which will immediately be enu- 
merated. 

We require to classify, but cannot easily find a principle. One 
which is somewhat famous must be discarded at once, but, being 
•Instructive, should be described. It is that according to which 

n. ASQKLB WATOHmO OYKS MAKKUTD. 

And is there care in heaven, and is there love 

In heavenly Bpirits to' these creatures base, 
That majr compassion of their evils move ? 

There is : — else much more wretched were the case 

Of men than beasts: Bnt^ oh 1 the exceeding grace 
Of Hiffhest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with mercy doth embrace 
That blessdd angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe . 

How oft dv they their silver bowlSrs leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do thev with golden pinions cleave 

Tlie flittiag skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for ns fight : they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward : 
Oh, why should heavenly God to men have such regard ? 
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Bamue] Johnson classed togipttlier, under the title of Metaphysical^ 
a lai^ number of the poets of Jameses reign and the Allowing 
generation, beginning the list with Donne, and closing it with 
Cowlej. "These were such as laboured after conceits, or novel 
turns of thought, usually false, and resting upon some equivoca- 
tion of language or exceedingly remote analogy." This is jusi 
description of that corrupt taste towards which oiir English 
poets leant throughout the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and which had had its beginning even earlier ; a taste, likewise, 
which affected prose literature deeply, and which we have seen 
hurting especially the eloquence of the pulpit It would be im- 
possible to name any poet of the time, in whose writings symp- 
toms of it could not be traced. The only distinction we could 
draw is, between those who gave way to it only occasionally, ( like 
Shakspeare, whose besetting sin it was,) and those who indulged 
in it purposely and incessantly, holding its manifestations indeed 
to be their finest strokes of art The disease had doubtless trav- 
elled from Italy : but it was naturalized as early as Lyly, assum- 
ing only some peculiarities which suited it for diffusion in its new 
climate. 

6. All the poetical works of that age, whose authors demand 
our acquaintance, may be dLtributed into Seven Classes, which, 
though the distinctions between them are not quite exact, may 
easily be kept apart from each other. They are these : the Metrical 
Translations ; those Narrative Poems whose themes may be de- 
scribed as llistorical ; the Descriptive Poems ; the Pastorals ; the 
Satires ; the Didactic Poems ; and the Lyrics. 

The earliest of the Translations, worthless as poems, exerted 
perhaps greater influence than the more meritorious works which 
followed. They were the means of kindling, more widely than 
it would otherwise have spread, that mixed spirit of classicism 
and chivalry which breathes through so much of the Elizabethan 
poetry. This doubtful praise was earned, in the early part of the 
queen's reign, by several attempts which were alluded to when 
we began to study the literature of this great period. Transla- 
tions from the Italian, both in prose and verse, showed themselves 
as early, and furnished stories to Shakspeare ; and others from 
the French were yet more common. 

We do not discover in those efforts any thing deserving to be 
called poetry, till we reach the translations of Marlowe, from 
Ovid, Lucan, and the pseudo-Musseus. An undertaking still boldei 
was that of the dramatist Chapman, who, beginning in 1596, 
published at length an entire translation of the Iliad into English 
Alexandrines. This work, snirited and poetical, but rough an J 
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incoirect, was not ill descrilled by Pope when lie said, that it was 
each an Iliad as Homer might have written before he came to 
years of discretion. The Odyssey followed from the same pen. 
Among the translations from the great poets of Italy, Harrington's 
Orlando Furioso deserves notice only as having just followed the 
Faerie Queene. Fairfax's Tasso, published in 1600, has been 
called by a modem poet one of the glories of Elizabeth's reign. 
It is equally poetical, accurate, and good in style : and no mod- 
em work can contest with it the honour of being still our best 
version of the Jerusalem Delivered. Sandys' Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, and his Metrical Translations from Scripture, are poetically 
pleasing; and they have a merit in diction and versification 
which nas been acknowledged thankfully by later poets. 

7. Poems of that second kii d, which our list has called His- 
torical Narratives, were the most ambitious of the original com- 
positions. But, though all that are worth remembering came 
after Spenser, none of them attempted to recreate his world of 
allegoric and chivalrous wonders. Nor was this by any means 
the most successfrd walk of the art 

The favourite topics, besides a few religious ones, were Classi- 
cal stories, which were treated frequently, or passages from Eng- 
lish history, which were still more common, and were often dealt 
with in avowed imitation or continuation of the old Mirror of 
Magistrates. In the formet class, the most striking are two 
youthful poems of Shakspeare, the Lucrece, and the Venus and 
Adonis ; pieces morally equivocal in tone, but characteristically 
beautiful in sentiment and imagery. Of the extracts from the 
national history, there are not a few which were very celebrated. 
Daniel's series of poems from the Wars of the Roses, is soft and 
pleasing in details, but verbose and languid. Drayton's "• Barons' 
Wars," and "England's Heroical Epistles," are much more inter- 
esting, and in many passages both touching and imaginative ; but 
in neither of them is there shown a just conception of the poet's 
prero^tive of idealizing the actuaL The good taste of our own 
time has rescued from forgetfulness two interesting poems of this 
class: Chamberlayne's "Pharomiida;" and the "Thealma and 
Clearchus," which Walton published as the work of an unknown 
poet named Ohalkhill. Several others must be left quite unno- 
ticed : and this series may be closed with the vigorous fragment 
of "Oondibert," by the dramatist Sir William Davenant. 

But different from all these were the religious poems com- 
posed by the two brothers Fletcher, cousins of the dramatic 
writer. "The Purple Islard" of the younger brother, Phineas, 
A the nearest thing we have to an imitation of Spenser ; but i1 
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is hardly worthy of its fame. It is aii undisguised and wearisome 
allegory, sjonbolizing all parts and functions both of man's body 
and of his mind ; and it is redeemed only by the poetical spirit 
». abi iMOi I of some of the passages. Giles Fletcher, however, haa 
A lan. f given us one of the most beautiful religious poems in 
any language, animated in narrative, lively in fuicy, and touch- 
ing in feeling. Over-abundant it is, doubtless, in allegory ; but 
the interest is wonderfully well sustained in spite of wis. It is 
a narrative, which reminds us of Milton, and with which Milton 
was familiar, of the redemption of man ; and its four parts are 
joined together under the common title of ^ Christ's Victory and 
Triumphs.*'* 

8. Not easily distinguishable from our last kind of poems, in 
tome points, are the Pastorals, a kind of composition wuich pro- 
bably gave birth, early in the seventeenth century, to a larger 
array of attractive passages of verse than any other. From 



•GILES FLETCHEB. 
From * ChrUff9 Victory in ffeavmk'* 

But Justice had no sooner Mercy seen 

Smoothing the wrinkles of her Father's brow, 

Bat up she starts, and throws hei^self between : — 
As when a vapour from a moory slough. 
Meeting with fresh Eoua^ that but now . 

Opened the world which all in darkness lay, 

Doth heaVn's bright &oe of his rays disarray, 
And sads the smiling orient of the springing day. 

She was a virgin of austere regard ; 
Not« as the world esteems her, deaf and blind ; 

But as the eagle, that hath oft compared 

Her eye with heaven's, so and more brightly shinec 
Her lamping sight ; for she the same could wind 

Into the solid heart ; and with her ears 

The silence of the thought loud-speaking hears; 
And in one hand a pair of even scales she weara, 

No riot of affection revel kept 

Within her breast ; but a still apathy 

Possessed all her soul, which softly slept^ 
Securely, without tempest : no sad cry 
Awakes her pity : but wrong'd poverty, 

Sending his eyes to heav'n swimming in tean^ 

With hideous clamours ever struck her ears^ 
Whetting the blazing sword that in her hand she bearii 
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Spenser onwards, there was hardly any poet but ccntribated tc 
the stock, if it were nothing more than a ballad or a rural dia- 
logue. The example of the Italians, too, prompted the dramatists 
to bring on the stage the imaginatively adorned picture of rustic 
life : and among the finest works of the time were Fletcher's 
•* Faithful Shepherdess," and "The Sad Shepherd" of Jonson. 

In the more ambitious attempts at the Eclogue, one of the 
most curious features is the air of nationality and local tnith 
which, almost always, the poet puts on. Four collections of Ec- 
logues were the chief. Warner's '* Albion's England " has been 
called, not inaptly, an enormous ballad on the legendary history 
of our country. Its most obvious feult is the awkwardness with 
which it oscillates between the rude simplicity of the ballad, and 
the regularity of the sustained narrative poem : but it contains 
some very pleasing passages in a quiet strain. Drayton's " Ec- 
logues" are hardly worthy of him ; but we might fairly lefer to 
the same class his delightful &iry ballad, called " Nymphidia." 
Wither, best known in his own time as a controversial writer on 
the side of the Puritans, wrote, principally in early life, poema 
which are among the most pleasing in our language, delicately 
&ncifiil, and always pure both in taste and in morals. Some of 
the best of these are the pastoral dialogues called " The Shep- 
herd's Hunting," which have more of thoughtful reality than 
. most works of the kind. Browne's poems are delightfully rich 
in the description of landscapes, and in all their accessory orna- 
ments, but deficient in dramatic force, and tediously long. His 
connected poem, called ** Britannia's Pastorals," is especially abun- 
dant in fine pictures, and especially verbose : his " Shepherd's 
Pipe" attempts the ballad-style with small success. 
&. ifi«8. 1 9. The " Poly-Olbion," the largest and most celebra- 
<*- i**i- f ted work of Drayton, is in its outline Descriptive. But it 
may serve us also as a point of connexion between the Pastoral 
Poem and the Didactic, while it has very close relations to the 
Historical. It is designed, without disguise, to furnish a topo- 
graphical description of England ; a purpose so dangerously pro- 
saic, as to deserve in an eminent degree the ban, which condenms, 
as going out of the sphere of poetry, all poems whose main de- 
sign is instruction. Huge in length, as well as injudicious in 
purpose, Drayton's work has seldom perhaps been read from be- 
ginning to end ; but no one susceptible of poetic beauty can look 
into any part of it, without being fascinated and longing to read 
more. There is not in existence any instance so signal, of fine fancy 
and feeling, and great command of pure and strong language, 
thrown almost utterly away. Beautiful natural objects, striking na- 
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tional legends, recent &cts, and ingenious alle^rical and mytho- 
logical inventions, are all lavished on this thankless design.* 

An older didactic poet, Fulke GreviUe lord Brooke, who 
desired to have it written on his grave, tliat he was the friend o< 
Sir Philip Sidney, exhibits, in his " Treatise of Human Learn 
ing," less of poetical powei, than of solemn ethical and philoso- 
phical thought, couched in diction strikingly pointed and ener- 
getic, though often very obscure. There is less of thinking, with 
more of fancy, in the poems of Sir John Davies : the one, on the 
Immortality of the Soul ; the other, solemn in spite of its title, 
** Orchestra, or a Poem on Dancing." From the generation aftei 
this, we have several writers of religious poems, who may most 
conveniently be referred to the same class. Two in particular, 
Herbert and Quarles, might likewise be taken as specimens of 



• MICHAEL DBATTOH. 

From the « Pdy-Olbion^* 

LammU owr the decay of Ohamtcood ForetA in LeieestertiMre, 

Oh Charowood, be thou caird the choicest of thy kind! 
The like in any place what flood hath happ*d to find! 
No tract in all this isle, the proudest let her be, 
Can show a sylvan nymph for beauty like to thee. 
The satyrs and the faun^ by Dian set to keep 
Rough hills and forestrholts, were sadly seen to weep, 
When thy high-palmed harts, the sport of bows and hounds, 
By gripple borderere* hands were banished thy grounds. 
The Dryads that were wont about thy lawns to rove, 
To trip from wood to wood, and send from grove to grove, 
On Sharpley that were seen, and Chadman's aged rocka^ 
Against the rising sun to braid tlieir silver locka^ 
And with the harmless elves, on heathy Bardon*s height^ 
By Cynthia's colder beams to play them night by nighty 
Exird their sweet abode, to poor bare commons fled : 
Tliey, with the oaks that liv d, now with the oaks are dead I 

Who will describe to life a forest^ let him take 
Thy surface to himself; nor shall he need to make 
Another form at all ; where oft in thee is found 
Fine sharp but easy hills, which reverently are crowned 
With aged antique rocks, to which the goats and sheep 
To him that stands remote) do softly seem to creeps 
ITo gnaw the little shrubs on their steep sides that grow:. 
Upon whose other part^ on some descending brow. 
Huge stones are hanging out, as though they down would drop ; 
Whero undergrowing oaks on their old shoulders prop 
The othei-s' hoary heads, which still seem to decline. 
And in a dingle near, (ev'n as a place divine 
For contemplation fit,) an ivy-ceiled bower. 
As nature had therein ordain*d some sylvan power. 
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die oddest peculiarities characterizing Jolinsou's ^ metaphysical 
poets." One was " Holy George Herbert," by whose writings, 
both in prose and verse, not less than by the record of his life, 
the belief and offices of the Church of England are presented in 
their most amiable aspect Herbert has been compared to 
Keble : Quarles has been truly said to be not unlike Young. 
The " Emblems," the best known of Quarles' works, are alter 
nately striking and ridiculous. 

The Didactic poems run, naturally, both into the Satirical 
and into the Lyrical. 

The Satire, finding its way into every place where thought 
And action are not quite fettered, has, in rude forms, encountered 
us among the literary attempts of the middle ages. Near the 
close of the sixteenth century, a series of such poems, wearing a 
more classical air than any tiiat had preceded, was begun by the 
juvenile ** Satires" of Bishop Hall, which are full of strength and 
observation, not without poetry, but obscure in language. The 
Satires of Marston the dramatist, severe beyond the bounds of 
decency, followed soon : and then came those of Donne, as ob- 
scure as Hall's, and hardly in any respect better than they, but 
more widely known in recent times through Pope's modernized 
alterations of them. 

10. Our last class of poems, the Lyrical, may be understood 
as comprehending the Ode, the Sonnet, the Song, and other small 
compositions in which the poet's chief aim is die expression of 
his own moods of feeling. The kind of works thus described 
was, as it is in most societies that dre at all cultivated, more 
abundant than any other. Really one of the most difficult kinds 
of poetry, it seems to be the easiest of all. Among the drama- 
tists who have been named, there was hardly any who did not 
write something of this sort Some of Shakspeare's songs, and 
aot a few of his sonnets, are very fine.* Many of the lyrics of 
Jonson and Fletcher are exquisite. Not a few of our rather poets 



• WILLIAM SHAKSPEABB. 
A Sonnet. 

That time of year thou may*8t in me behold. 

When yellow leaves, or few, or none, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang^ 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west» 
Which by and by black night doth take away 

Death's second sel^ that seals up all in rest^ 
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owe their &me chiefly to their lyrics : and some which came to 
08 from the age in question are among the most beautiM floweiv 
m the poetic chaplet of our country »* 

The Pure Lyric, of which the Ode may be taken as an exam- 
ple, was not common in the earlier part of the period. Much 
more frequent were those mixed kinds, with which Narrative is 
mcorporated, (as in many specimens of the Ballad,) or Reflection, 
as in the Sonnet and in many irregular Lyrico^idactic poems. 
Thus a good many pieces of Warner and Drayton might be con- 
•idered as Lyrical Ballads ; and the Sonnet was common from 
the time of Sidney and Spenser. Of the many Sonnet-writers, 
the best was the Scotsman Drummond of Hawthomden ; unless 
the palm may be* contested by Daniel, some of whose sonnets are 
singularly beautiful. The eccentric Earl of Stirling, a better son- 
netteer than most others, was decidedly inferior to these two. 

11. To the Lyrical class, in one or another of its mixed forms, 
lielong many of the poems of Donne, which, with affectations and 



In me thou seest the glowing of such fii*e 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the deathbed whereon it must expire, 

Consum'd with tliat which it was nourished by 
This thou perceiv'st^ which makes thy love moi*e strong; 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

•BEN JONSOy. 
ff%* %io Hcuuitfrom hU Play qf * Cyidhia^^ Beveta:* 

Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 

I^ow the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver car, 

State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright! 

Earth, let not thy curious shade 

Dare itenlf to mterpose : 
Gynthia^B shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear, when day did dose ! 
Bless us then with wished sights 
Goddess excellently bi*ight I 

Lay thy bow of pearl aparl; 

And thy crystal shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever 
Thou that mak'st a day of nighty 
Goddess excellently bright ! 
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sonoeits as bad as any thing to be found in hia cent.iry, ar« in 
many passages wondertully fine, both for pitjturesque fancy and 
for suggestive pointedness of diction.* The poems of Herrick, 
the best of which are short snatches of verse, are always lyrical in 
substance and usually so in form. In gracteful fancy and delicate 
expression, many of them are unsurpassed and inimitable : in 
8ubi<K;t and in moral tone they vary astonishingly, from amorous 
addresses, often indecently expressed, to the utmost warmth of 
devout aspiration.! Cowley, one of the latest, and without any 

•JOHN DONNE. 

J%e IfesMffe qfa Lover to Ai« Faiss MUirea*, 

Bend home my long-stray'd eyes to me 
Which, (oh, too long!) have dwelt on theo, 
JBut^ if they there have* learned such ill. 

Such forc'd fashions 

And false passions^ 

That they be, 

Made by thee, 
Fit for no good sights keep them still t 

Send home my harmless heart again. 
Which no unworthy thought could stain • 
But^ if it be taught by thine 

To make jestings 

Of pretestings, 

And break both 

Word and oath, 
Keep it still: *tis none of mine I 

Tet, send me back my heart and eyeii^ 
That I mav know and see thy lies ; 
And may laugh and joy when thou 

Art in anguish. 

And dost languish 

For some one 

That will none. 
Or prove as false as thoii dost now ! 

t ROBERT HERRICK. 
Addreu to the Meadowa Ui Wiwttf 

Ye have been fresh and green, 

Ye have been fiU'd with flower? 
And ye the walks have been, 

Where maids have spent their honnk 
Ye have beheld where they 

With wicker arks did oome^ 
To kisB and bear away 

The richer cowblips home. 
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exception tho most celebrated, among the lyrists who havo been 
classed in the metaphysical school, has been very variously esti- 
mated by different critics. That he was a man of extraordinary 
poetic susceptibility* and fancy, cannoi be doubted ; and his poems 
abound in short passages exceedingly beautiful : but his very 
activity of thought made nim more prone than almost any other 
poet of his time, to strained analogies and unreal refinements. 
Among minor lyrical poets, to whom we owe poems still worthy 
to be read, it is enough to name such as Carew, Ayton, and Hab- 
ington ; along with whom might perhaps be placed in oiur lisl 
Suckling, Lovelace, and several others. 

Two names have been reserved to the dose of the series, be- 
cause those who bore them were, especially in point of language, 
a sort of link between the time before the Restoration and that 
which followed. Denham's " Cooper's Hill," a poem of reflective 
description, was so good a piece of heroic verse that it did not 
leave very much for Dryden to effect in the improvement of that 
measure. The diversified poems of Waller, especially those which 
hovered between the didactic sphere and tiie lyric, were remark 
able advances in ease and correctness both of cGction and of versi- 
fication. 

THE POETRY OF JOHN MILTON. 

12. The poetry of the imaginative period which began with 
Spenser, closes yet more nobly with Milton. He, standing in 
some respects as far apart from his stem contemporaries of the 
Commonwealth, as he stood from those who debased literature 
in the age of the Restoration, does yet belong rather to the older 
period than the newer. 

His youth received its intellectual nourishment in the last 
days of the old monarchy. While the beautiful images of Greek 
and Roman antiquity warmed his mind with a delight which 



You've heard them sweetly sing, 

And aeen them in a round, 
Each virgin like a Spring 

With honeysuckles crown'd. 
But now we see none here, 

Whose silvery feet did tread. 
And with dishevell'd hair 

Adora'd this smoother mead. 
Like unthrifts^ having spent 

Your stock, and needy gi^own, 
You're left here to lament 

Yoiu* poor estates alone. 
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never forsook it, the recent literature of his native tongue wag 
studied quite as eagerly and admiringly ; and a love hardly less 
intense was kindled towards those wild pictures of knighthood 
iwd magic, which were painted in the romances of the middle 
ages. No poet, hardly Virgil himself, has ever claimed more 
Doldly the self-assumed prerogative, which genius uses in appro* 
lariating the thoughts of its predecessors ; and none has ever more 
felicitously transformed the borrowed stores, so as to make the 
aew image truly original. His imitations of the older English 
poets are innumerable : so are his borrowings from the classics : 
and hi? delight in the artless literature and the shadowy tradi- 
tions of the early times, tempted him, when young, to contem- 
plate, as the great task of his life, a chivalrous poem on the ex- 
ploits and fate of King Arthur. K this design had been executed, 
the English tongue might have received a monument rivalling 
the Italian epics of the sixteenth century. Those early visions 
stiU dwelt in his mind, after his aspirations had been fixed on ob- 
jects higher and more solemn. The classical allusions in all hia 
writings are as numerous as fine ; and hardly less often does he 
enliven and vary his descriptions of sacred things, by passages in 
which he clothes, with a more majestic beauty than their own, 
his chivalrous and romantic recollections. But, like that fervid 
pleasure in external nature which glowed still more brightly when 
che earth had become dark to the poet's eye, his classicism and 
his fondness for romance became but subordinate as guides to 
his thoughts and wishes. Poetical dreams made way for the 
action and reflection of one who was at once a religious man, a 
statesman, and a man of business. Diplomatic papers, and con- 
troversial treatises, sometimes m'xed with matter of more perma- 
nent interest, diverted from its higher offices the energetic mind, 
m which, nevertheless, there was evei brooding the thought of a 
poetical work more ambitious and more vast than any of those 
that had been fancied in his youthful hours. At length, amidst 
evil men and in the gloom of evil days, the great idea was ma- 
tured ; and the Christian epic, chanted at fii^t when there wen* 
few disposed to hear, became an enduring monument of geniiM 
and learning and art, never perhaps destined to gain the favoui 
of the many, but always cherished and reverenced by all who 
love pi;etry inspired by high genius, and who honour, most of all, 
poetry wnlch is consecrated to holiness and virtue. 

13. The prodigal variety of Milton's imagination, and the 
delicate tenderness of feeling which was overshadowed by the 
solemnity of his great work, are exhibited in those poems which 
he wrote in early manhood, before his mind had been mad^ 
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stern by the turmoil of active life in a turbulent age. It is uol 
too much to say, that those early poems would, if he had given 
08 notiiing else, vindicate his superiority to ail the poets of his 
period, except Shakspeare and Spenser. The most popular of 
them, the descriptive pieces of " L' Allegro," and " D Penseroso," 
are perhaps perfect m their kind, and certainly the best in their 
kind that any language actually possesses. Never was voice 
given, more sweetly, to the echo which the loveliness of inani- 
mate nature awakens in the poetic heart : never were the feelings 
of that heart invested with a finer medium of communication 
through images drawn from thin^ without. In the ^ Comus," 
Milton gave vent to that hearty admiration, with whidi he re- 
garded the dramatists of the preceding generation. He here 
emulates the most poetical form of composition which they had 
adopted ; the Masque, a pageant designed (or court and other 
festivals, usually interspersed with lyrical pieces, and, if not my- 
thological or allegorical, at least open everywhere to free imagi- 
native adornment For exhibition either of intense passion, or of 
strongly developed character, such a composition gives no ade- 
quate scope. There is not in our tongue any poem of similar 
length, from which could be culled a larger collection of passages 
that are exquisite for imagination, for sentiment, or for the musi- 
cal flow of the rhythm, in which indeed the majestic swell of the 
poet's later blank verse begins to be heard. The " Arcades" may 
be described as a weaker effort of the same sort The elegy 
called "Lycinas" is one of the fullest examples of the author's 
poetical learning, and of the skill with which he used his mate- 
rials. It is in form Italian, and brimful of classical allusion ; un- 
attractive to most minds, but delightfril to those which are trained 
highly enough to relish the most refined idealism of thought, and 
tlie most delicate skill of construction. The Ode on the Nativity 
has been pronounced to be, perhaps, the finest in the English 
language. 

Much less poetical than these youthful works, are those with 
wlicb the great poet closed his course. The "Paradise Re- 
gained " abounds with passages which in themselves are in one 
way or another beautiful : but the plan is poorly conceived ; and 
the didactic tendency, which the defective design created, pre* 
fails to wearisomeness as the work proceeds.* Nor is the ** Sam 

• JOHN HILTON. 
From ** Paradise Begained.^ 
JxH>k onoe more, ere we leave this specular mount 
Westward, much nearer by south-wes^ behold 
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•on Agonisles" by any means so successful an imitation of the 
Greek drama, as the ** Comus" had been of Jonson and Fletcher. 
it wears a stiiking air of solemnity, rising indeed into a higher 
sphere than that of its classical models ; but it is neither impas- 
sioned, nor strong in character, nor poetical in its lyrical parts. 
It is an interesting proof of that long-cherished fondness for the 
dramatic form of composition, which shows itself in the structur»3 
even of his epics, and which had tempted him to begin the " Par- 
adise Lost" in the form of a play. 

14. That the theme of Paradise Lost is the noblest which any 
poet ever chose, and that yet its very grandeur may make it the 
less pleasing to many readers, are points that will be admitted by 
all. If we say that the theme is managed with a skill almosi 
imequalled, the plan laid down and executed with extraordinary 



Where on the JEge&n sea a city stands 

Built nobly; pure the air and light the soil; 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable in her sweet recess^ 

Ci^ or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive-gi-ove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick- warbled notes the summer long: 
There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees* industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing : there Ilyssus rolls 
His whispering stream. Within the walls then vi*v 
The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world ; 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 
There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 
.^lian charms, and Dorian lyric odes ; 
And his who gave them breath, but higher sun^ 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer cnlled, 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own. 
Thence, what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in huma^ life. 
High actions and high passions best describing. 
Thence to the &mous orators repair, 
1 hose ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greeoc^ 
To Macedon acd Artaxerxes' throne. 
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exactness of ait» we make assertions which are due to the poet, 
but on the correctness of which few of his reader^ are qualified to 
judge. Like other great works, and in a higher degree than 
most, the poem is oftenest studied and estimated by piecemeal 
only. Though it be so taken, and though its unbroken and 
weighty solemnity should at length hare caused weariness, it can 
not but have left a vivid impression on all minds not quite un 
susceptible of fine influences. The stately march of its diction; 
the organ-peal with which its versification rolls on ; the continual 
overflowing, especially in the earlier books, of beautiful illustra- 
tions from nature or art ; the clearly and brightly coloured pic- 
tures of human happiness and innocence ; the melancholy gran- 
deur with which angelic natures are clothed in their &11 : these 
are features, some or all of which must be delightful to most of 
us, and which give to the mind images and feelings not easily or 
soon effaced. If the poet has sometimes aimed at describing 
scenes, over which should have been cast the veil of reverential 
silence, we shall remember that this occurs but rarely. If other 
scenes and figures of a supernatural kind are invested with a cos- 
tume which may seem to us imduly corporeal even tor the poetic 
inventor, we should pause to recollect that the task thus attempted 
is one in which perfect success is unattainable ; and we shall our- 
selves, unless our fancy is cold indeed, be awed and dazzled, 
whether we will or not, by many of those very pictures. 

"The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton, is 
(he extreme remoteness of the associations by means of which it 
acts on the reader. Its effect is produced, not so much by what 
it expresses, as by what it suggests ; not so much by the ideas 
which it directly conveys, as by other ideas which are connected 
with them. He electrifies the mind through conductors. The 
most unimaginative man must understand the Iliad ; Homer gives 
him no choice; but takes the whole on himself^ and sets his 
images in so clear a light that it is impossible to be blind to them. 
Milton does not paint a finished picture, or play for a mere pas- 
sive listener. He sketches, and leaves others to fill up the out- 
line ; he strikes the key-note, and expects his hearer to make out 
the melody."* 

* MiMwilaj : Eaaays from the Edinburgh Review 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
THE AGE OP THE RESTORATION AND THE REVOIUTIOi: 
A. D. 1660— A. D. 1702. 

Charlcall 1««0-1685. 

James II 1686-168T. 

WilUaiiiin ..168S-U02. 

1. Social and Literary Character of the Period.— Prosb. 2. Theology— Leighton—Sef- 
mona of Souths Tillotson, and Barrow—Nonconformist Divines - Banyan's Pilgrim^ 
Progress— The Philosophy of Locke— Bentley and Classical Learning.— 8. AntiqiiA- 
ries and Historians— Lord Clarendon^s History— Bishop Burnet's Histories.— 4 
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Dryden'a Prose Writines— His Style— His Critical Opinions— Temple's Essaya- 
PoOTET. & Dramas— Their Charactei^French Influences— Dryden's Plays— Tra- 
gedies of Lee, Otway, and Soatlierne— The Prose Comedies— Their Moral Foolneea. 
— 6l Poetry Not Dramatic— Its Didactic and Satiric Charactei^Inferencea— 7. Mi- 
nor Poets— Roscommon— Marvell— Batter's Hudibras— Prior. 8. John DrydonVi UPt 
and Works.— 9. Dryden's Poetical Character. 

1. The last forty years of the seventeenth century will not occupy 
us long. Their aspect is, on the whole, far from being pleasant ; 
and some features, marking many of their literary works, are posi- 
tively revolting. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, England, whether we have 
regard to the political, the moral or the literary state of the na- 
tion, resembled a fine antique garden, neglected and falling into 
decay. A few patriarchal trees still rose green and stately ; a 
few chance-sown flowers began to blossom in the shade : but lawn 
and parterre and alley were matted with noisome weeds ; and the 
stagnant waters breathed out pestilential damps. When, after 
the Revolution, the attempt was made to re-introduce order and 
productiveness, many of the wild plants were allowed still to cum- 
per the ground ; and there were compartments which, worn out 
by the rank vegetation they had borne, became for a time alto 

f other barren. In a word, the Restoration brought in evils of all 
inds, many of which lingered through the age that succeeded, 
and others were not eradicated for several generations. 

Of all the social mischiefs of the time, none infected literature 

■0 deeply as that depravation of morals, into which the court and 

the aristocracy plunged, and into which so many of the people 

V>Uowed them. The lighter kinds of conposition mirrored faith* 

13 
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fiilly the surrounding blackness. The drama sank to a frightfiil 
grossness : the tone of thinking was lowered also in other walks 
of poetry. The coarseness of speech survived the close of the cen^ 
tnry : the cool, selfish, calculating spirit, which had been the more 
tolerable form of the degradation, survived, though in a mitigated 
(li'gree, very much longer. This bad morality was in part attri- 
butable to a second characteristic of the time, which produced 
likewise other consequences. The reinstated courtiers imported a 
mania for foreign models, especially French. The favourite lite- 
tary works, instead of continuing to obey native and natural im- 
pulses, were anxiously moulded on the tastes of Paris. This pre- 
Talence of exotic predilections endured for more than a century. 

Amidst all these and other weaknesses and blots, there was 
not wanting either strength or brightness. The literary career of 
Dryden covers the whole of our period, and marks a change which 
contained improvements in several features. Locke was the 
leader of philosophical speculation : and mathematical and phy- 
sical science, little dependent on the political or moral state of 
the times, had its active band of distinguished votaries headed by 
Newton ; 



. a mind for ever 



Yo^agiug through strange seas of thought, alone I** 

That philosophy and science did not even then neglect goodn'^as, 
or despise religion, is proved by the names which we have last 
read ; and, in many other quarters, there were uttered, though to 
inattentive ears, stem protests against evil, which have echoed 
from age to age till they reached ourselves. Those voices issued 
from not a few of the high places of the church ; and others were 
lifted up, sadly but firmly, in the midst of persecution. The Act 
of Uniformity, by silencing the puritan clergy, actually gave to 
the ablest of them a greater power at the time, and a power 
which, but for this, would not so probably have bequeathed to us 
any record. The Nonconformists wrote and printed, when they 
were forbidden to speak. A younger generation was growing up 
among them : and some of the elder race still survived ; such as 
tlie fiery Baxter, the calm Owen, and the prudent Calamy. Great- 
est of all, and only now reaching the climax of his strength, 
Milton sat in the narrow chamber of his neglected old age ; 
bating no jot of hope, yielding no point of honesty, abjuting no 
word or syllable of faith ; but consoling himself for tie disap- 
pointments which had darkened a weary life, by consecrating ita 
waning years, with redoubled ardour of devotion, tr> religion, tc 
;ruth, and to the ^ndce of a remote posterity 
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2. Among those good and able Churchmen, who passed from 
tlio troubles of the Commonwealth and Protectorate to the seem- 
ing victory but real danger of the Restoration, were Jerem} 
Taylor, and several other men of eminence. Of those who, sc 
situated, have not yet been named, the earliest we encounter is 
Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow ; a man whose apostolic gen- 
tleness of conduct endeared him deeply to \m contemporaries, 
and whose devoutly meditative eloquence made him, in our own 
day, the bosom-oracle of Coleridge. 

Much more famous, and possessed of much greater natural 
power, were three Theologians whose writings, all able and 
teamed, yet want the charm of sentiment which Leighton's 
warmth of heart diffuses over all his works. These were South, 
Tillotson, and Barrow. 

h. i(t88L ) South was a man of remarkable oratorical endow- 
^^•- i ments : but probably no one would now claim for him a 
high rank as a Christian preacher. Dogmatical, sarcastic, and 
intolerant ; shrewd in practical observation, unhesitatingly abun- 
dant in familiar wit, and possessing a wonderful stock of vigor- 
ous and idiomatic phrases : he is often impressively strong in his 
denunciation of prevailing vices, stronger still when he ridicules 
clerical brethren, (as in his parody of Taylor's peculiarities,) and 
strongest of all in fierce polemical attacks on papists, and noncon- 
h, 1880. 1 formists, and all dissenters from the Church of England 
A 1604 f Xilloston's writings are pervaded by a much higher and 
better spirit They are not only kindly and forbearing towards 
opjKjnents, but warmly earnest in their inculcation of religious 
belief and duty. But, in point of eloquence, he never rises above 
what has justly been called a noble simplicity : his fancy prompts 
to him no striking illustrations : and his style always tends to be- 
ing both clumsy and feeble. His fam(3 as a preacher must have 
been owing, in a great degree, to the well-founded reliance which 
was placed on his sound judgment and excellent character, and 
to the ability with which he combated the papal doctrines on the 
h. ift3o. ) one hand and those of the puritans on the other. Bar- 
d. len. f row's sermons cannot but strike every one as leing th^ 
works of a great thinker : they are, in truth, less properly ora- 
tions, than trains of argumentative thought. His reasoning is 
prosecuted with an admirable union of comprehensiveness, sa- 
gacity, and clearness : and it is expressed in a style which, at once 
strong and regular, combines many of the virtues of the older 
writers with not a few of those that were appearing in the new 
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In this age, however, we have lost, almost wholly, that forc€ 
of undisciplined eloquence, which had heen so commanding in 
the first half of the centniy. None of the writers that hare 
been named come nearly up to the point: and there is still less 
of the old strength of impressiveneas in those divines who, like 
Stillingfleet, Pearscn, Burnet, Bull, and the elder Sherlock, hold a 
more promiiicnt place m the history of the church than in that 
of letters. 

Among tho contributors to theological literature were several 
of the leading men ot science. Barrow was OLe of the greatest 
mathematicians of our country : Bishop Wilkins was one of the 
founders of the Royal Society. Such also were three distin- 
guished laymen : the amiable and excellent Boyle; Ray, a Non- 
conformist, in whose writings are to be found the principles of the 
Natural System of Botany ; and the philosopher whose name 
would alone have made the age immortal, the illustrious Sir Isaao 
Newton. 

The Nonconformist clergy were active writers, casting bread 
on the waters, to be found after many days. But, though Baxter 
lived to see the Revolution, he has already been named amoi^ 
the men of that previous generation, to which in spirit he belong 
ed : nor were there in the younger race any who, in a literary 
view, are entitled to be ranked as his equals. Yet the excellent 
ft. i«8a > John Howe, whose " Living Temple " is still one of our 
d. 1706. f religious classics, was not far from being worthy of a 
place by his side. At once through his enlightened kindliness, 
and his contemplative piety, he merited to be described by Bax- 
ter as heavenly-minded : and, though his turn of style has little 
regularity or compactness, and his diction no fine felicities of 
genius, there are in his works not a few passages that rise, nearer 
dian anything of his time, towards the old force of eloquent per- 
suasiveness. Owen, esteemed highly as a theologian, alike souud, 
and able, and learned, is a very indifferent writer : to the praise 
of eloquence he has no claim whatever ; nor is he very clear in 
thinking, or very precise in style. The pious Flavel, and other 
authors of the class, possess still less . literary importance. But 
». 1688. j. the great though untrained genius of Bunyan may most 
a. i«8A ) conveniently be comraemorat>ed here ; unless indeed we 
were, in virtue of the form of his best work, to set him down in 
another department, as a writer of romances. The fervently re- 
ligious temper of ^ The Pilgrim's Progress" needs no commenda 
tion ; and as little do the richness of characteristic representation, 
the ingenuity of analogy, and the semi-scriptural force and quaint- 
ness of style, which have placed the name of the self-traine«? 
tinker of Bedford on the file of our permanent literature. 
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1. 16W. * Last among the religious writers, John Locke mighl 
* 1^^ f be named, in virtue of some of his works. This cele- 
brated man may be taken as the representative of the En^iah 
I'hilosophy of the time. His influetice on speculative opinions in 
his own day was only second to that of Hobbes ; while by and 
by it became paramount, being indeed, in regard to the leading 
problems of metaphysids, an offshoot from the same root. The 
philosophical value of Locke's system is a matter of controversy ; 
especially between English thinkers on the one hand, and liie 
followers of the Scottish school, or the German, on the- other. But 
no one that is well acquainted with his ^ Essay concerning Hu- 
man Understanding," can refuse him very high praise, as a patient 
and singularly acute cultivator of that experimental and tentative 
kind of psychological analysis, from which has been gathered so 
much of valuable fruit His merits as a writer are not very dis- 
tinguished, his style being neither elegant, vigorous, nor exact 

The Classical Learning of this period was respectable, but can 
hardly be called high, with the exception of Gale, till we reach 
h. iwi I the name of Bentley, the greatest of all British scholars. 
d. 1T42. i 2g^ ^^ ^Q (jjogg ^f ^]^Q seventeenth century, was in the 
flower of his age, and occupied in triumphantly closing his con- 
troversy on the genuineness of the Epistles of Phalaris ; a curious 
instance of the possibiKty of giving importance to trifling ques- 
tions, by using them as an occasion for raising greater ones. The 
dispute, indeed, besides bringing out Bentley's admirable contribu- 
tions to Greek philology, history, and criticism, both began and 
ended in a discussion on the comparative importance of ancient 
and modem literature. 

3. When we turn to the Historical field, we find several in- 
dustrious collectors of materials, among whom may be named 
Wood, Dugdale, and Rhymer. There is a dearth of composi- 
tions sufficiently original or systematic to deserve t^e name of his- 
tory. But two of our most famous historians may most conveni- 
entiy be referred to this period. Lord Clarendon's writings were 
partly composed before its beginning : those of Bishop Burnet 
b. 1W8. ) extended beyond its close. Clarendon's "History of the 
d. i«T4. f i^bellion" indicates by its title the opinions erf Uie author, 
one of tihe best and ablest men among the royalists, though toe 
little of a partisan to be always acceptable to his own party. Its 
historical value is small in respect of minute accuracy, but great 
when we regard it as a picture of the times; and its poi traits of 
characters, drawn with remarkable precision and spirit, give to th<i 
work a literary merit which is very distinguished. But he is not 
AD animated narratcr; and the mechanism of his style is verj 
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poor. He wants both the regolaritj of the newer writers and th« 
vif^our of the old : and of the improvements which were begin- 
ning to show themselves he maj be said to have only one, namely, 
a lew inverted method of arrangement He is not only tedious 
and verbose, but also complex in construction; heaping up paren- 
thetical explanations till the meaning of a sentence has often to 
be guessed at like a riddle. He writes with the carelessness of a 
man of business ; while his diplomatic and legal habits have dis- 
qualified him from gaining the clearness and precision which even 
b, 1S4& I memoranda of business matters ought to possess. Bur- 
d, 171ft. f Qgi^ig u ixigtory of the Reformation*^ is one of the most 
thoroughly digested works of the century : and his carelessly writ- 
ten "History of His Own Times," while it expresses opinions very 
different from those of the writer named last before him, is ex.- 
tremely valuable for many of its facta, and for the cool shrewd- 
ness with which he describes the state of things about him. He 
has as little eioauence as Clarendon ; but, writing long after him, 
he had acquired a style which partakes &irly of the improve- 
ments of lus time. 

4. Miscellaneous writings in prose were more numerous than 
important Partly to the time of the commonwealth belong those 
du ifiML ) of Izaak Walton, a London tradesman, who wrote some 
b, 1688. J gingularly interesting biographies, and the quaint and 
half-poetical treatise on Angling, through which his name and 
that of his friend Cotton, are preserved and extensively known. 
Both in diction and in sentiment, these works remind us forcibly 
of the preceding age : and Walton, surviving Milton, might be 
held as finally closing the series of Old Engli^ prose writers. 

John Evelyn, a highly accomplished and excellent man, wrote, 
in the leisure of w^th, several useful and tasteful works, the 
style of which is singularly polished for the time. In strong 
(jontradt both to " The Complete Angler" of Walton, and to Eve- 
lyn's "Sylva," were the numberless controversial pamphlets, news- 
Eaper essays and translations, manufactured by Sir Roger 
'Estrange. This venal man, and worthless scribbler, may serve 
as a specimen of the hack authors who became so numerous in 
his time, and of the kind of services which merited knighthood 
from the government of the Restored House of Stuart But 
scurrility and vulgarism did not always fill up the place of talent 
Two men of genuine wit and humour, whose versified composi- 
tions will immediately come in our way, were likewise vniters ol 
excellent prose. Samuel Butler, the unfortunate and ill-requited 
laureate of the royalists, threw his satire of the puritans and re- 
publicans into a metrical form, in his celebrated " Hudibras,.* 
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But be left some exceedingly vigorous and witty prose writings ; 
the best of which is a series of " Characters," resembling those 
with which we became acquainted in the preceding period. An- 
& i«2a ) drew Marvell, the friend and protector of Milton, and 
d. 1678. f ^g member of parliament who astonished Charles the 
Second's ministers by refusing to be bribed, was witty even in the 
letters in which he regularly reported his proceedings to his con- 
stituents in Hull. There is still greatei force of wit, most success- 
ful in the form of sarcastic irony, in his satirical attacks on the 
Eligh-Church opinions and doings. 

Among those whose Hvelihood was earned by literature was, 
unfortunately both for his happiness, his fame, and his virtue, 
k 1681. I John Dryden himself, the literary chief of the whole in- 
* iToo. f terval between Cromwell and Queen Anne. His prose 
writings, besides the comedies, are few, embracing, indeed, hardly 
anything beyond dedications and critical preface. In these, how 
ever, he not only taught principles of poetical art previously un- 
known to his countrymen, but showed the capabilities of the Eng- 
lish tongue in a new light He has passages which, while their 
air is almost perfectly modem, unite spirit with grac/O of style as 
completely as any which modem times have been able to produce. 

In regard to the poetical art, as in regard to more practical 
questions, Dryden's opinions were far from being fixed or consist- 
ent But the position which he held, in most respects, will be 
understood from his " Essay of Dramatic Poesy ;" which, while it 
may fairly stand as the earliest attempt in our language at syste- 
matizing the laws of poetry, was carefully written, and as care- 
fully revised by the author. It is constmcted with much liveliness 
in the form of a dialogue, the writer and three of the literary 
courtiers being the speakers. The main business of the conversa- 
tion is a comparison between the English Drama and that of 
France, whose rales were now attracting much attention in Eng- 
land. On one point, the substitution of rhyme for our blank 
verse in tragedy, the decision is given in favour of the French 
practice ; from which, however, at a later stage, Dryden himself 
departed. As to all other questions of importance, the victory is 
given to the speakers who defend the native drama; while a tri- 
bute of warm admiration is paid to Shakspeare and Jonson.* 

♦JOHN DEYDEN. 

jnrom "ilfi Ki9ay o/Dramatie Poe&y ;"" published in 1068; and agaiOy with 
revUion, in 1684 
f%e saatmei Ufrwn a apsech ptU into the mouth of Sir Charlee SedUy^ uho, in Uu 
dialogue^ i% the advocate qfthe French Drama, 

And now I am speaking of Relations, I cannot take a fitter op|x>iin' 
oily to add this in favour of the French ; that they often use them will; 
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Much inferior tc Diyden in yigoor of thought but not ninch 
II i«a i below him in the mechanism of style, was Sir William 

* *•*• ' Temple, who indeed may share with him the merit of 
having founded regalar English prose. Long employed as a 
statesman and diplomatist, this accomplished person left few writ- 
ings, besides his correspondence, and his historical and statistical 
memoirs. His fiivourite topics intrude themselves, and the 
minute manner of treating everything is exhibited, in those mis- 

' eellaneous Essays on which chiefly his literary character rests. His 
essay "Of Gardening** is full of good sense and good descrip- 

hetter jadgment^ and mor« apropos^ than th« Engliah do, Not tliat I 
eomroend Namtions in general. But there are two sorts of them : one 
of those thinga which are antecedent to the play, and are related to make 
the coodact of it more clear to us : but it is a fault to choose such sub- 
jects for the stage as will force us on that rock ; because we see they are 
seldom listened to by the audience, and that is many times the nun of 
the play: for, being once let pass without attention, the audience can 
nerer recover theraaelyes to understand the plot And, indeed, it is some- 
what unreasonable that they should be put to so much trouble^ as that^ 
to comprehend what passes in their sights they must have recourse to what 
was done, perhaps, ten or twenty years ago. 

But there is another sort of Relations, that is, of things happening in 
the action of the play, and supposed to be done behind the scenes; and 
this is many times both convenient and beautiful : for by it the French 
avoid the tumult to which we are subject in England, by representing 
duels, battles, and the like ; which renders our stages too like the theatres 
where they fight prizesi For what is more ridiculous, than to represent 
an army with a drum and five men behind it; all which the hero of the 
other side is to drive in before him f Or to see a duel fought, and one 
slain with two or three thrusts of the foils, which we know are so blunted, 
that we might give a man an hour to kill another in good earnest with 
them! 

1 have observed, that, in all our tragedies, the audience canno. forbear 
laughing when the actors are to die : it is the most comic part of th« whola 
play. All passions may be lively represented on the stage ; i^ to the 
well writing of them, the actor supples a good-commanded voice, and 
limbs that move easily, and without stiffness: but there are many actions 
which can never be imitated to a just height Dying, especially, is a 
thing which none but a Roman gladiator could naturally perform on the 
stage, when he did not imitate or represent but do it : ana thereforo it it 
better to omit the representation of it 

The woitls of a good wiiter, which describe it lively, will make a 
deeper impression of belief in us, than all the actor can insinuate into u% 
when he seems to fall dead before us ; as a poet in the description of a 
ueautiful garden or a meadow, will please our imagination more than the 
place itself can please our sieht When we see death represented, we are 
eonvinoed it is but fiction : but when we hear it related, our eyes (the 
strongest witnesses] are wanting, which might have undeceived ns; and 
we are all willing tr (avour the sleight, when the poet does not too gross 

• I mi pose on us. 
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tfons. In tbe essay "Upon the Ancient and Modern Learning,** 
and the supplementary treatise, he takes the classical side ; and 
the isame opinions are supported, with much more of spirited 
writing, in the essay " Of Poetry." In the latter only is an ac 
count taken of English Literature : and it is treated in tiie feshion 
of a man who knew very little of it, and secretly despised what 
he did know. Sidney, the oldest of our writers that is at •all 
named, is declared to have been our greatest poet ; Spenser is 
looked down on with a kind of compassion ; and Shakspeare ii 
just allowed 4o have had some merit in comedy.* Wotton'a 
answer to Temple, defending the literature of modem times, has, 
indeed, no brilliancy of any kind, and was ridiculed by the witff 
of the day : but it deserves honourable remembrance for its solid 
knowledge and sound judgment The question was fax from 
being thoroughly argued on either side. : 

POETICAL LTTlBfUTUBB. 

6. The example of symmetrical structure and artificial polish- 
ing, which had recently beeli set by the literature of France, 

• SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
From the «* JBiaay an Poetry i " pubUshed in 1689. 

Whether it be that the fieroenesa of the Grothic humours or noise of 
their perpetual wars frighted it away, or that the unequal mixture of the 
modern languages would not bear it ; certain it is^ that the great heightis 
and excellency both of Poetry and Music fell with the Roman Learning 
and Empire, and have never since recovered the admiration and applauses 
that before attended them. Yet^ such as they are amongst us^ they must 
be confessed to be the softest and sweetest, the most general and most in- 
nocent amusements of commor time and life. They still find room in the 
courts of princes and the cottages of shepherds. They serve to revive and 
animate tne dead calm o{ poor or idle lives, and to alla^ or divert the 
violent passions and perturoations of the greatest and busiest men. And 
both these effects are of equal use to human life ; for the mind of man is 
like the sea, which is neither agreeable to the beholder nor the voyager 
in a calm or in a storm, but is so to both when a little agitated by gentle 
gales; and so the mind, when moved by soft and easy passions and affe<** 
uons. 

I know very well, that many, who pretend to be wise by the forms ot 
being grave, are apt to despise both Poetry and Music, as toys and trifles^ 
ioo hght for the use or entertainment of serious men. But whoever find 
themselves wholly insensible to these charms would, I think, do well tc 
keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own temper, and 
bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their underatandings, into 

auestion. It may be thought an ill sign, if not an ill constitution. While 
lit world lasts, I doubt not but the pleasure and requests of these two 
ontertainmentB will do so too ; and happy those that content themselves 
with these, or any other so easy and innocent^ and do not trouble tii€ 

13» 
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evidently was not withont influence, for good, on the whole 
rather than evil, on the style of English Prose after the Restore 
tion. The effects of Parisian taste on Poetiy was mot so bene 
ficial. 

On the English Drama, howerer, the rules of the French 
critics operated but slowly. The formal observance of the unities 
has never become general among us; and the reception of them 
hardly took place, in any instance worth noting, till the early 
years of the eighteenth century. The separation of tragedy from 
comedy, whicm had alrtsady been practised often by the Old 
English Dramatists, became common much sooner. The French 
models by which our play-writers were first attracted, belonged 
to an older day, and a ruder school, than those of Racine and 
his followers in the regular drama. They prompted to Dryden 
the idea of his Heroic Plays, which are not unlike the wildest 
chivalrous romances, dressed up in modem sentimentalities, ex- 
aggerated into extravagant unreality of incident, and thrown into 
the form of dialogue with veiy little dramatic skill. All the 
French serious plays, regular as well as irregular, concurred in 
furnishing the unludcy examples of rhymed dialogue; which 
however was not long followed, though supported for a time by 
all Dryden's energy. 

The worst effect of the foreign models was that which they 
had, in the case not of Dryden only but of our dramatic writers 
in general for several generations, on the notion which was enter- 
tained as to the true character of the dramatic poem. Our Tra^ 
ic Dramas, while the writers aimed sedulously at making them 
poetical, really left off being dramatic In a few years ad^r the 
Restoration, most of them had ceased to be pictures of human 
beings in action : they were no more than descriptions of such 
pictures. They became, in their whole conception, imitations of 
that declamatoiT manner, which makes a regular French play 
to be little else than a series of beautiful recitations. While, like- 
wise, the tragic writers, and Dryden himself among them, speed- 
ily returned to the use of blank verse, the Comic writers, guided 
perhaps in part by the undramatic character which the serious 
dialogue had assumed, sank contentedly into familiar and unim- 
aginative prose. 

On Dryden's Plays all the praise has been bestowed that ia 
deserved, when it is said that the serious ones contain many very 
striking and poetical pieces of declamation, finely versified. Yet, 
in this walk as in others, Diyden was the literary chief of hia 

world or other men, because they cunnot be qniet theroselTes though no 
bod^ 'liurlai Uiera 
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tune. His Comedies, doubtless, are bad in all respects, not mo^ 
al.y only, but as dramas. They are much worse than those of 
Shadwell, the rival he so much disliked, in which there is a great 
deal of clumsy painting that looks very like real low-life. There 
is a greater display of poetry and vehemence at least, if not of 
nature or of pathos, in those Tragic Plays, in which Dryden im- 
itated the rhyme of the French stage and the extravagance of the 
French romances : and these, chiefly his earliest dramas, are far 
more spirited than those which he afterwards couched in blank 
verse. 

Lee, though some eloquent passages from his tragedies have 
survived, was really nothing more than a poor likeness of Dry 
den. There is something much nearer to a revival of the ancient 
sti^sngth of feelii^, though alloyed by false sentiment and poetic 
poverty, in the "Orphan" and "Venice Preserved" of the unhap- 
py Otway, Congreve, also, showed the power of writing the 
language cf tragedy at least, if not of breathing its spirit very 
strongly : and there is not a little of nature and pathos in South- 
erne. 

In Comedy, very soon, the fame of Diyden and Shadwell 
was eclipsed by that of a small knot of dramatists, systematically 
adopting prose instead of the old metrical language. The works 
of these authors are, morally, among the foulest things by which 
the literature of any nation was ever disgraced. But, if this 
kind of dramatic writing is to be excused for wanting altogether 
the poetical or ideal, some of them must be acknowledged to 
have high skill as works of art They are excellent specimens 
of that which has been called the Comedy of Manners, a dramat- 
ic exhibiion of the externals of society. But vice is inextrcably 
interwoven into the texture of all ; alike in the broad humour 
and lively incident of Wycherley, (the most vigorous of the set,) 
and in the wit of Congreve, the character-painting of Vanbrugh, 
and the lively, easy, invention of Farquhar. It is diflScult to 
avoid believing, that, in their pictures of licentiousness and mean- 
ness, those men caricatured even the heartless and treacherous 
voluptuaries for whose diversion they wrote. 

6. When we turn from the Drama to other kinds of Poetry, 
ire observe similar changes of taste ; changes which affected the 
art injuriously, and which, coming immediately from France, 
would yet, like the changes in the drama, have probably come 
ftoon though no such example had accelerated them. 

That, m constructing verse as in constructing prose, increased 
attention was paid to correctness and refinement, was a step of 
improvement : and, although the writers of Louis the Four 
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teeiitli*8 ooait led tlie way, the process had to be performed inde- 
pendently and with original resources. 

The mischievous changes related both to the themes of po- 
etiy and to its forms. In neithw of these respects can the true 
functions of the art be forgotten, without serious injury to the 
Talue of the work : and in both respects the poet, yielding, as the 
imaffinatiTe mind must alwap yield, to the prompting of the 
worM he lives in, may be either raised above his natursu power, 
or sunk below it, by the temper and opinions of his time. An 
age must be held unpoetical, and cannot produce great poetical 
works, if its poetry chooses insufficient topics ; and especially if 
it attempts nothing higher than the imaginative embellishment 
of the present We have seen how very differently the best 
poets of the Elizabethan reign occupied themselves. But in those 
whom we have now reach^ the low choice, was continually re* 
curring ; and it produced a constant crop of poems, celebrating 
events of contemporary history or incidents in the lives of indi- 
viduals. Again, the form may be wrongly chosen as well as the 
theme ; and that either through a wrong choice of the theme, or 
without it The Narrative Poem and the Dramatic are unques- 
tionably the two kinds of poetry, in which may be worked out 
most powerfiiily that imaginative excitement of pleasing emotion, 
which is the immediate and characteristic end of the art It is 
to those two kinds that all the greatest poems have belonged ; 
and, where the cuhivation of those kinds is rare, the poetry o^ 
the age cannot attain a high position. We have seen how zeal- 
ously both were cultivated in the palmy days of our old poetry : 
we see a very different sight in the days of the Restoration. The 
drama, as we have learned, had lost, in great part, its poetic sig- 
nificance and elevation : original narrative poetry, as we next find, 
was hardly known. Again, next below the two highest kinds, 
stands Lyrical Poetry ; and it, although it was now cultivated, 
Was not the favourite sort, nor was treated in a poetical spirit 
Almost all the most famous poems of the day may be referred t<' 
the class of the Didactic Now, it must lie asserted* the prev- 
alence of didactic poetry is a palpable sjrmptom of an unpoet- 
i'*al age ; of an age that either misunderstands theoreticaUy the 
function of poetry, or wants imaginative strength to do its part 
in Uie creation of poetical works. Satire itself, available as it 
lias been made incidentally by poetic minds eminently endowed, 
cannot rank much higher than the didactic in the scale of poet- 
ical purity. In it, likewise, the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was abundant 

7. If all versifiers were poets, our rauster-roll frora the reignf 
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of Charles the Second and his next suooessor mi^hi vie in nuii»' 
her with that of any period equally long. But it would be di- 
verting, were it not so mortifying, to remark how dead a level the 
verse-making of those forty years maintains^ when we have set 
aside a very few of the works. 

Amidst those dwarfish rhymers there yet lingered, for a time, 
•ome of the august shapes of a former age. Milton still walked 
on his solitary course, tike one who had lost his way, a benighted 
travellei' on a dreary road. Waller's odes and occasional verses 
show him to have been more at home. But, of names not already 
noted, there are positively no more than two or three, that rsally 
require or reward commemoration in studies so general as ours. 
It was a strangely pr^nant evidence both of narrowness in 
thought, and of dulness of ear to the higher tones of the lyre, 
that one of the most &mous poems of the day should have been 
an **• Essay on Translated Verse." The author. Lord Roscommon, 
was honourably distinguished by the moral purity of his writing: 
and the same merit, with that of much felicity, both in feeling 
and in diction, may rescue likewise from foigetfulness the smaU 
poems of MarveU.* 

• ANDREW SiASYELL. 

17ke XmiffranW Bi/mn, 

Wbere the remote BemmdaB ride 
In th' oeean*ft boeom nnepey'd ; 
From a amaU boat that rowd along, 
. The list'ning winds received this song* 

** What should we do but sing His praisey 
That led us through the watVy maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown. 
And yet &r kinder than oor ownl 
He gave us this eternal spring; 
Wliich here enamels every thing ; 
And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily visits throurfi Uie air. 
He hangs in shades tne orange bright 
like g<^en larapein <t green night; 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormuz shows. 
With cedars, chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon, He stores the land ; 
And makes the hollow seas that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He casts (of which we rather boast. 
The Goepers pearl upon our coast; 
And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

Oh ! let our Toice His praise exalt^ 
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Il 19I1 ) Butler's Hudibnu, which perhaps belongs more pru- 
* i«o f periy to the age before, is a work of genius, and a re- 
markable phenomenon in the history of our literature. His pun- 
gent wit; nis extraordinary ingenuity in drawing whim and jest 
out of tlie driest stores of learning; his singular command of apt 
and sterling words : these are rare endowments. But his, though 
shedding many beautiful gleams of &ncy, is no poetic vein that 
vields jewels of the first lustre. He has justly been described as 
having followed out, in the track of the ludicrous, the turn for 
strained analogies which had been indulged by Cowley and hi^ 
predecessors in a serious direction. We read Butler to be amus> 
ed ; and not seldom we are instructed also, and made to think 
cunously, if not always to profit. But such poets can never hold 
more than a low step, in the path which leads us upward towards 
the ethereal region of imagination : and the time must be a poor 
one which yields no brighter fruits than those we gather from 
h. I6«i. ) such writings. Prior, whose time of authorship went 
d. 1T2L J forward into the next generation, may be named, along 
with Butler, as showing, in his lighter pieces, wit of a much less 
manly kind. His serious poems are chiefly meritorious for their 
facility of phrase and melody. 

8. The life of Dryden is a scene on which we cannot look 
back without respectful sorrow. A man of very high endowments, 
both as a poet and as a thinker, condemned to labour for a cor- 
rupt generation, and yielding with melancholy consciousness to 
the temptations which beset him, receives from posterity hardly 
any higher fame than that of having improved our prose style 
and our versification. Indeed, most of his works in verse are per- 
haps classed too high, when they are called poems. They are, 
with few exceptions, rather essays or disquisitions, couched in fine 
and vigorous verse, and containing here and there passages of 
very great poetical beauty. The most vague description of his 
best works shows how utterly impossible it was, to construct po- 
etry out of such materials. His " Annus Mirabilis," celebrating, 
with great animation, the memorable year 1666, is an effusion of 
historical panegyric The " Absalom and Achitophel," versified 
with such admirable spirit^ and so astonishingly rich in poetical 

Till it arnve at heaven's vault; 
Which then perhaps, rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay I " 

Thus sung they, in the Engliah boat; 
A holy and a cheerful note ; 
Aud all the way, to guide their ehim<% 
Willi falling oars they kept the \\u\f 
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portraiture, is a satire on the unfortunate Duke of MoumouUi and 
Lis adviser Shaftesbury. The " Hind and Panther," an allegory, 
ill sustained, but full both of poetical and satirical force, was an 
argument in verse to justify the writer's own recent change of re- 
ligion. One of the pieces ia which the poetic character is most 
thoroughly sustained, is the well-known ode on Alexander's Feast; 
which yet is not conceived in a very pure or high tone of lyric 
inspiration. His fancy was often kindled to very happy flights, 
when he was occupied in recasting and embellishing the thoughts 
of others. We thus find many of his finest images, with an ease 
of style such as he hardly reached elsewhere, in those moderniza- 
tions of Boccaccio and Chaucer, which he called his " Fables." 
Some of these contain very fine passages, both original and imi 
tated ; with not a few symptoms, especially in his dealings with 
the Canterbury Tales, that betray a very imperfect sense of the 
merit of his model. His translation of the ^neid, as imperfect a 
picture of the original as Pope's of the Iliad, is indeed deficient in 
grace, but full of vigour ; and it equals any of his works as a spe- 
cimen of the heroic couplet^ a measure ne>or so well written in 
our language, either before Dryden or since. * 

• JOHN DRYDEN. 
1. From the **EnighPt Tale^ modemUed and altered from Ohaueer, 

1 THK INTBODITCnON TO THK TOITBNAMSMT. 

The day approached when Fortune should decide 
The important enterprise, and give the bride : 
For now the rivals round the world had soughti 
And each his number well-appointed brought. 
The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And send the flower of war by public voice , 
That, after or before, were never known 
Such chiefs, as each an army seemed alone. 
Beside the champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood loved and deeds of chivalry, 
Thronged to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrolled. 
Nor seems it strange; for every noble knight 
Who loves the fair, and is endued with might; 
In such a quarrel would be proud to fight. 
There breathes not scarce a man on British ground, 
(An isle for love and arms of old renowned,) 
But would have sold his life to purchase ffLme, 
To Pakmon or Arcite sent his name ; 
And, had the land selected of the best. 
Half had come hence, and let the world provide the rest 

9. THS DKATH OF AKCTTB. 

— — " Have pity on the faithful Palamon T " 

Tliis was his last* for death came on amain. 
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U» have been the power of reasoning, and of expressing the result 
iu appropriate language. This maj seem slender praise; yet 
these were the talents that led Bacon into the recesses of philoA- 
ophy, and conducted Newton to' the cabinet of nature. The 
prose works of Dryden bear repeated evidence to his philosophi- 
3a! powers. * * The early habits of his education and poet- 
ical studies gave his researches somewhat too much of a meta- 
i»h)8ical character : and it was a consequence of his mental acute- 
tieab, that Lis dran^tic personages often philosophized or reasoned 
when they ought only to have felt The more lofty, the fiercer, 
the more ambitious feelings, seem also to have been his &vourit6 
studies. * * Though his poetry, from the nature of his sub- 
jectSy is in general rather ethic and didactic than narrative ; yet 
no sooner does he adopt the latter style of composition, than his 
figures and his landscapes are presented to the mind with the same 
vivacity as the flow of his reasoning, or the acute metaphysic-al 
discrimination of his characters. * * The satirical powers of 
Dryden were of the highest order. He draws his arrow to the 
head, and dismisses it straight upon his object of aim. But, 
while he seized, and dwelt upon, and aggravated, all the evil fea- 
tures of his subject, he carefully retaiped just as much of its lau- 
dable traits, as preserved him from the charge of want of candour, 
and fixed down the resemblance upon the party. And thus, in- 
stead of unmeaning caricatures, he presents portraits which can- 
not be mistaken, however unfavourable ideas they may convey 
of the originals. The character of Shaftesbury, both as Achito- 
phel, and as drawn in *The Medal,' bears peculiar witness to this 
assertion. • * The 'Fables' of Dryden are the best examples 
of his talents as a narrative poet ; those powers of composition, 
description, and narration, which must have been called into ex- 
ercise by iJie Epic Muse, had his fate allowed him to enlist 
among her votaries. The account of the procession of the fairy 
chivafry in the 'Flower and the Leaf;' the splendid description 



He was too warm on picking-work to dwell, 

But fagoted his notions as they fell : 

And if they rhymed and rattled all was well. 

Spiteful he is oot» though he wrote a satire ; 

For sUll there goes some thinking to ill-nature. 

He needs no more than birds or beasts to think: 

All his occasions are to eat an^ drink. 

If he call rogue and rascal from a garret> 

He means you no more mischief than a parrot: 

The words for friend and foe alike were made ; 

To fetter them in verse is all his trade. 
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of the chain pions who came to aasist at the tournament in the 
* Knight^s Tale ;' the account of the battle itself^ its alternations 
and issue : if they cannot be called improvements on Chaucer, 
are nevertheless so spirited a transfusion of his ideas into modern 
verse, as almost to claim the merit of originality. Many passages 
mi^lit be si.own, in which this praise may be carried still higher, 
and the merit of invention added to that of imitation. Such 1% 
in the *• Knight^s Tale,* the description of the commencement of 
the tourney, which is almost entirely original ; and such are most 
of the ornaments in the translations from Boccaccio, whose prose 
fictions demanded more additions from the poet than the exuberant 
imageiy of Chaucer. To select instances would be endless : but 
every reader of poetry has by heart the description of Iphigenia 
asleep: nor are the lines in 'Theodore and Uonoria,' which de- 
scribe the approach of the apparition, and its efifects upon ani- 
mated and inanimated nature, even before it becomes visible, lesa 
eminent for beautios of the terrific order."* 

« Sir Walter Soott: Life <tf Dryden. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

A. D. 1702— A. D. 1800. 

BEOnON FIEST: THE LITERART CHARACTER AND CHANGES 
OF THE PERIOD. 

I rhsncter of the Period as a Whole— Its Redations to Our Own Timek— 2. Literary 
Character of its First Oeneratlon— The Age of Queon Anne and Oe »rge I.— 8. Lite- 
I vy Character ct its Second and Third OenerationB— From the Accession of George 
I £.—4. Thi> Prose Style of the First Generation— Addiaon— Swill.— 6. The Prose 
B^le of the Second and Third Genet attons— Johnson. 

I. No period in our literary history has been^ at various times, 
esdmated so variously as the Eighteenth Century. K it was over- 
valued by those who lived in it, it is assuredly undervalued in our 
day ; a natural result of circumstances, but not the less a result 
to be regretted. In regard to ages more remote, the beautifying 
charm of antiquity tempts us to err, oilenest, by entertaining for 
theii great men and great deeds, although the principles may be 
very unlike ours, a respect exceeding that which is their due. 
But the century immediately preceding our own is not far enough 
distant to be reverenced as ancient ; while its distance is sufficient 
to have caused, in the modes of thinking and varieties of taste, 
changes so material as to incapacitate us for sympathizing readily 
with its characteristics. 

It is true, no doubt, that in England, as elsewhere in Europe, 
the temper of Uie eighteenth century was cold, dissatisfied, and 
h3rpercritical. Alike in the theory of literature and in that of s(»- 
ciety, in the theory of knowledge and in that of religion, old 
principles were peremptorily called in question ; and the literary 
man and statesman, the philosopher and the theologian, alike 
found the task allotted them to be mainly that of attack or de 
fence. It is true, likewise, that the opinions which kept the firm 
est hold on the minds of the nation, and the sentiments which 
those opinions prompted, were quite alien to the speculative oi 
the heroic ; and that they received adequate literary expression, 
in a philosophy which acknowledged no higher motive than 
ctility, and in a kind of poetry which found its fiavourite field in 
didactic discussion, and sank in narrative into the comic and do* 
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mestic It is further true, (said it is a fact which had a very 
wide iufiuence,) that, in all aepartments of literary composition^ 
but most of all in poetry, the form had come to De more regard- 
ed than the matter ; that melody of rhythm, and elegance of 
phrase, and symmetry of parts, were held to be higher excel- 
lences than rich fancy or fervid emotion. 

Whatever may be the amount of likeness or unlikeness which^ 
as a whole, this description bears to the character of our own time^ 
it is plain, that there are points of dissimilarity, sufficient to make 
US look with indifference on many literary phenomena which 
were deeply interesting to those who first beheld them. It is 
certain, also, that an age like the eighteenth century could not 
give birth to a literature possessing <Jbe loftiest and most striking 
qualities, either of poetry or of eloquence. But it was an age 
whoee monuments we cannot overlook, without losing much in- 
sfruction as well as much pleasure. It increased prodigiously the ' 
knowledge previously possessed by mankind, especially in those 
fields which lie furthest from that of literatmie: it swept Away a 
vast number of wrong opinions by which all preceding knowledge 
had been alloyed, and this in literature as well as in other walks 
of thought : it produced many literary works excellent both in 
matter and in expression, and especially excellent in those qoali* 
ties which are chiefly wanting in the literature of our time; and 
it exercised on the English language, partly for good and partly 
lor evil, an influence which is shown in every sentence W3 now 
speak or write. 

2. The diversities which took place in the English Literature 
ef the Eighteenth Century, diversities in opinion, in sentiment, 
and in taste, diversities in matter and in style, may in a general 
way be understood sufficiently, if we regard the whole period as 
portioned off into Three successive Stages, the average length of 
which will thus be about a generation in the life of man. 

The First Generation of the time was that which is currently 
named from Queen Anne, but which sliould be taken as including 
also the reign of her successor. Our notion of its literary char- 
acter is chiefly derived from the poetry of Pope, and the prose of 
Addison and his friends. It was long regarded among us as 
worthy to be compared with the Augustan age in the literature) 
of Rome ; and it was so compared by critics who intended thus 
to intimate its superiority, not only to all that had gone before, 
but to all that was likely to follow. There was reaUy not a little' 
likeness between tlie ancient age and the modem ; and the like- 
ness prevails especially in the tendency to didactic coldness which 
fv^rvaded the writin^rs of both, and in the anxious attention paul 
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to correctness of style and fotmal symmetry of method. But did 
works of Virgil and his contempcu-aries were not the noblest efforts 
of the Roman mind : still less could England, which had already 
given birth to Chaucer and Shakspeare, to Spenser and Milton^ 
to the Old Divines and other masters of eloquence, be believed to 
have reached the culminating point of her poetry in Pope's satires 
and didactic verses, or that of her prose in the light elegancies of 
the Essayists. In philosophical thinking itself, which is seldom 
taken into account in those popular estimates, Berkeley and Clarke, 
though we shall probably place them higher than Hobbes and 
Locke, wiU by few be estimated as standing above Bacon* 

In its own region, a region which is not low, though a good 
way below the highest, the lighter and more popular section in 
the literature of Queen Anne's time is distinguished and valuable. 
The readers it addressed were sought only in the upper ranks of 
society ; and the success which attended its teaching was equally 
honourable to the instructors and ben^cial to the pupils. Its 
lessons were- full of good sense and correct taste; they insinuated 
as much information as an audience chiefly composed of fashion- 
able or literary idlers could be expected to accept ; and, never 
affecting imaginative or impassioned flights that were alike be- 
yond the sphere of the teachers and that of the taught, they were 
generally pervaded by right and amiable feelings, and by well- 
directed though not widely-reaching sympathies. As literary 
artists, those writers attained an excellence as eminent as any that 
can be reached by art, when it is neither inspired by enthusiastic 
genius, nor employed on majestic themes; but an excellence 
which, through the want of such inspiration and such topics, was 
of a negative rather than a positive cast Subjecting themselves 
cordially to the laws of that French school of criticism, of which 
Dryden and his contemporaries had been in part disciples, they 
exhibited, perhaps more thoroughly than the literary men of Louis 
the Fourteenth's court, the results to which those laws tend : and 
their polish, and grace, and sensitive refinement of taste, were ac- 
companied in not a few of them, and in some quite overpowered, 
by a national and masculine vigour, of which the French court- 
•iterature was altogether destitute. In its moral tone, again, the 
early part of the eighteenth century, actually much better than 
the age before it, communicated a better tone to its literature. 
it is much purer, at least, if not always so lo% as we might wish 
to see it 

8. The Second Generation of the century may be reckoned, 
loosely, as contained in the reign of George the Second. It was 
a time inferior to that of Queen Anne for care and skill in the 
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details of literary composition ; but it was much more rematlL* 
able, in almost all departments of literature, for vigour of tliiuk- 
ing, for variety and ingenuity in the treatment of themes, and 
for the exhibition, in not a few quarters, of genuine poetic &ncy 
and susceptibility. The clearer accents in which poetry began to 
speak, awakened, doubtless, no more than faint echoes in the 
minds of the listeners ; but the efforts of the seekers after truth, 
not being too ambitious for the temper of the time, were, on the 
whole, justly appreciated. 

Samuel Johnson, entering on his toils soon after the beginning 
of this period, had produced his principal works before its close ; 
although his influence, whether on thinking or on style, was not 
matured till later. In singular contrast to his writings, stand 
those of the novelists : Richardson alone having an3rthing in com- 
mon with him ; while Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, are equally 
distant from the dignified pomp of his manner, and from the as- 
cetic elevation of his morality. It deserves to be remembered, 
too, that a more solemn spirit was beginning to be prevalent in 
thinking ; and that, in the same generation with the looseness ot 
the novels and the scepticism of Hume, the manly reasoning of 
Butler was employed in defence of sacred truth, and the stem dis- 
sent of Wesley and Whitefield was entered against religious dead- 
ness. Poetry began to stir with a new life. Johnson himself 
belonged essentially, in his versified compositions, to the school 
of Pope ; but a nobler ambition animated Young and Akenside, 
and a finer poetic sense was perceptible in Thomson, Gray, and 
Collins. 

About the accession of George the Third, we may conveni- 
ently consider ourselves as entering on a new development of 
literary elements, and as approaching, with accelerated rapidity 
the state of things which arose about the close of the century. 

This Third Generation of the eighteenth century was by no 
means so fertile in literary genius as either of the other two. But 
some of the men who were its sons were very richly gifted ; and 
the tone both of thinking and of feeling was such as we can 
readily sympathize with. The earliest of its remarkable writers 
were the historians, headed by Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon • 
writers whose works, some of them defective as records of truth, 
have hardly ever been exceeded as literary compositions of theb 
class. In philosophical thinking, the efforts were both active and 
varied. They embraced ethics in Paley and Adam Smith ; the 
Uieory of public wealth in the great work of the latter of tliose 
two ; psychology and metaphysics in Reid and the other founden 
of the Scottish school. Criticism, conducted bv Johnson durint} 
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hiA old age in the narrow spirit wbicb he had lei*mt in youth, was 
now call^ on to give account of its princii>le8 ; and poetry began 
to traverse paths which she had long deserted, with some which 
she had never trodden before. In the roll of the poets who 
adorned those forty years, we read successively the names of 
Goldsmith, Cowper, and Bums. 

4. There is one feature of our literature on which the influence 
of the eighteenth century has been great and pennanent, namely, 
the character of our Prose Style. In the course of that time, 
there were formed two dissimilar manners of writing, each of 
which has contributed towards the formation of all that is dis- 
tinctive in pur more modem forms of expression. The earlier of 
those manners we may understand by studying tlie language of 
Addison, or still better by comparing his with that of Swift. The 
later of the two is instanced most distinctly in the language of 
Johnson ; if indeed we should not rather consider him as carrying 
its peculiarities to excess. 

In style, as in so much else, the writers of Queen Anne's time 
pursued the track of their predecessors, but cultivated successfully 
the ground on which the latter had done only the rough work of 
pioneers. Dryden and his followers had cleared away, almost en- 
tirely, the quaintness and pedantry of the times preceding the 
Restoration, and had written with neatness or attained elegance 
whenever they wrote with care. But there was in all of them an 
inclination to looseness of stracture and meanness of phrase, 
which, in the more hasty writers, degenerated, as it has aptly 
been said, into what we now call slang. 

Aduison and his friends aimed assiduously at rising above this, 
yel without rising higher than the ordinary language of refined 
social life. Their great merit of style consisted in their correct 
knowledge and accurate reproduction of those genuine idiomatic 
peculiarities of our speech, which had been received into the con- 
versation of intelligent and instructed men. They wrote such 
English as an accomplished person of their day would naturally 
have spoken. This is true of all of them, though most emphati- 
cally so of Addison. It is tme of Swift himself, whose worst 
coarseness of manner hardly ever betrays him into offensive coarse- 
ness of expression. Yet there are great diversities among them ; 
and these two leaders of thn band Simish apt instances of the ex- 
tremes. Addison being admirable for ease and grace, but some- 
times feeble through fastidiousness ; Swift being often clumsy, 
but always vigorous and pointed, and presenting a greater stock of 
good and familiar words and idioms than any other writer in ouj 
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It is instructive to remark, that the principles on which thk 
style was constnictedf exposed it to an imminent risk of contract 
ing serious faults in the hands of writers not more than usually 
adroit Seeraindy easy, it was really very difficult If the au* 
thor dealt with familiar topics, or aimed at nothing more than a 
colloquial tone, he was liable to £Eili back into the old defects of 
vulgarism or irregular looseness; faults to which the nature of 
the style directly disposed it, and from which the chief himself 
Lad not always been free. If^ again, the kind of topio^ or any 
other motive, tempted towards elevation of style, the adaptation 
of the familiar language to this new exigency was apt to cause a 
complete evaporation of that easy and unforced union of extreme 
clearness with sufficient strength, which, almost everywhere, 
stamped so firmly the style of the skilful model 

5. It was not to be expected that the colloquial elega&ce of 
Addison should be inherited by any successor, nor perhaps that 
the popularity oi such a style should long survive the discredit 
thrown on it by a series of bad imitations. The case was, that, 
by the middle of the century, the new style, of which Johnson 
became the characteristic example, was both the most common 
and the most admired. 

His writings, indeed, gave to his style, during his old age and 
after his death, a fjEime which made it ridiculous through the un^ 
designed caricatures perpetrated by his copyists. But the fea- 
tures imitated by sucn writers are, in many points, merely the 
accidental characteristics produced by Johnson^s own manner of 
thinking ; and we must not be tempted by them, either to mis- 
apprehend what was the real character of the style, or to believe 
that he or any one person whatever was the sole parent of it 

It deviated from the style of the age before it, both in idiom 
and in vocabulary. 

In Idiom, its tendency was, to abandon the familiar and na- 
tive characteristics of the Saxon part of oiu* language, and to fiill 
into those expressions and modes of arrangement, which may be 
said to be common to all the modem European tongues and pap- 
ticularly inherent in none. In Addison's Spectator there are sen 
tences and phrases innumerable, which we could not possibly 
translate, with literal faithfulness, into any other language of 
Europe : in Johnson's Rambler there is hardly perhaps a clause 
or a sentence but could be transferred, by close rendering, to the 
French or Italian, the modern tongues whose idiomatic structure 
is &rthest distant from that of the English. The change in idiom 
tiius described can hardly be attributed at all to any special in- 
fluence exercised by Johnson. It is also to be remembered that 
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it has had, on the speech of more recent times, an effect much 
wider and more permanent than the other class of changes. 

In the changes on the Vocabulary, Johnson's writings ope- 
rated much more actively ; although here, also, all that he did 
was to accelerate the working of a tendency already existing, and 
closely allied to that which caused the idiomatic transformadonfli 
By others as well as by him, though by none so much, large use 
was made of words derived from Sie Latin. A very considerable 
profK)rtion of such words had been formed by the writers who be- 
longed to the first half of the seventeenth century, but were be- 
come obsolete in the course of the hundred years that had since 
elapsed. All that Johnson and his contemporaries did as to 
these, was to revive the use of them, and thus, in a certain de- 
gree, to throw our diction back on its older character. A good 
many otheis were new in the tongue ; but those of this group 
were by no means so numerous as they have sometimes been be- 
lieved to be. . The new importations and the restorations of the 
old were alike prompted by various motives. A few of these 
terms may really have been required, for the expression of new 
facts. But, in a large majority of cases, there were already words 
denoting the same ideas ; and what was gained was not so much 
an increase of precision, but only, in addition to the effect of nov- 
elty, greater impressiveness and pomp. These attributes of style 
were held valuable, when language was beginning to be wanting 
in grace and nature, and ne^ed other qualities to make up for 
the loss. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURA. 

BKCTION SECOND: THE LITESATUB£ OF THE FIBST QENEEATIOI 

A. D. 1702— A. D. 1727. 

Anne, 1702-1714 

George t 1T14-1T2T. 

PosnT. 1. The Drama—Non-Dnmatlc Poetry— Its Artiflotal Gbanuster— Minor Poc t . 
■—8. Alexander Pope— Characteristics of liis Genius and Poetry.— 8. Pope's Work.v - 
His Early Poema— Poems of Middle Age— His Later Poems.— Prosb. 4. Theol^t- 
slans—Philoeopbers— Clarice's Natural Theolocnr — Bishop Berkelev^s Mealism -> 
Bbaftesbnry — Bollngbroke.— 6. Miscellaneous Pr(>se— Occasional Writings— DeftM 
and Robinson Crusoe — Swift's Worlcs and Literary Character— Other Prose Satirer— 
6 The Periodical Essayiata— Addison and Steele— The SpeoUtor— Its Character- ltd 
Design. 

POETICAL LITKRATUEK. 

1. In our study of the Poetry of Queen Anne's time, the Druna 
scarcely deserves more than a parenthesis. The one pleai^nt 
point about it is the improvement in morals, which wad 
shown by the Comedies, although accompanied by great want 
of delicacy both in manners and in language. That the ethical 
tone was high, however, cannot be asserted of a time, in which 
the most famous works of the kind were Gay's equivocal " Beg- 
gar's Opera," and the " Careless Husband " of Cibber. Nor ai*e 
diese, or any other comic dramas of that day, comparable in 
ability to those of the best writers of the age immediately before 
them. In Tragedy, the first noticeable fact was the appearance 
of Rowe's ** Fair Penitent," which has already been noticed as an 
impudent but clever plagiarism from Massinger. In Addison's 
celebrated " Cato," the strict rules of the French stage became 
triumphant, and co-operated with the natural coldness of the au- 
dior, in producing a series of stately and impressive speeches 
hardly in any sense deserving to be called dramatic. Young's 
'*Re\enge" had much more of tragic passion; though it wanted 
almost entirely that force of characterization, which seemed to 
have been buried with the old dramatists, and which had not even 
in them been the strongest point 

When we turn from the Drama, we find some Minor Poets, 
who should not be altogether overlooked. Such were Gay, whose 
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name is preserred by his "Fables,'* cbeerfiil pieces of no great 
moment ; and Somerville, whose blank-verse poem, " The Chase,** 
is not quite forgotten. Swift's octosyllabic satires and occasional 
pieces, as excellent as his prose writings for their diction, are 
quite guiltless of the essence of poetry. 

The Heroic Measure of our poetic language, written by Dry- 
den ruggedly and irregularly, but with a noble roundness and 
variety of modulation, was now treated in another fashion, which 
continued to prevail throughout the greater part of the centuiy. 
Two qualities were chiefly aimed at ; smoothness of melody, and 
brief pointedness of expression. The master in this school was 
Pope, whose versification has been described by a more recent 
poet, fairly on the whole, though with somewhat of the affection 
of a disciple. ^That his rhythm and manner are the very best 
in the whole range of our poetry, need not be asserted. He has 
a gracefully peculiar manner ; though it is not calculated to be 
an universal one : and where indeed shall we find the style of 
poetry, that could be pronounced an excludive model for every 
composer ? His pauses have little variety ; arid his phrases are 
too much weighed in the balance of antithesis. But let us look 
to the spirit that points his antitheses, and to the rapid preci- 
sion of his thoughts; and we shall forgive him for being too an- 
tithetic and sententious."* 

The same turn, with less both of poetry and of terseness, is 
shown by other poets, some of whom began to write before Pope. 
Of these, Pamell comes nearest to him in manner; Ambrose 
Phillips was a particularly pleasing versifier ; and Addison's best po- 
em, the Letter from Italy, catches, from the fascinating theme, 
more warmth of feeling than its author has elsewhere shown in 
verse. Within this period fall the later works of Sir Richard 
Blackmore ; who, although his poetic feebleness, as well as his 
heaviness of thought and language, made him a tempting butt 
for the witty men of his time, deserves remembrance on other 
grounds. Amidst the licence which followed the Restoration, he 
had vindicated the cause of goodness by the example which all 
his writings furnished : in a time when poetry was hardly ever 
narrative, lie ventured to compose regular epics : and in his di- 
dactic poems he rose above the trivialities that were universally 
popular, and, as in his " Creation," touched the highest religious 
topics. 

2. It has gravely been asked whether Pope was a poet They 
h. i«8a \ who put the question, expecting to compel an answer in 
* 1T44. f iYj^q negative, must have fjEdlen into some confiision in 

♦ Cumpbell : Specimens of the BritiBh Poets. 
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thw use of words. Butj if tihey aek, with a similar design, wlie- 
thei he was a great poel^ or a poet of the first order, we shall tell 
the truth in answering ihem as they wish. We might perhaps 
say, further, that the works which he has given us do not possess 
nearly all the value, which his fine genius might have imparted 
to them. 

There abound, in his poems, passages beautifully poetical; 
passages which convey to us, on the wings of the sweetest versc^ 
exquisite thoughts, or dazzling images, or feelings delicately pleas* 
ing. Still more frequent are vigorous portraits of character, and 
sketches of social oddities, and evidences, widely various, of 
shrewd observation and reflective good sense. The dictiop. al- 
most everywhere, is as highly finished as the \ ersification. Fur- 
ther, if we turn from the details of a work to its aspect as a 
whole, we can hardly ever fail to admire the care and skill with 
which the parts are disposed and united. 

Amidst all these excellences, we want, or find but seldom, 
those others, in virtue of which poetry holds her prerogative as 
the sooUier and elevator of the human souL Those few works 
of his which communicate to us, with unity and sequence, the 
characteristic pleasure of poetic art, yet, (it cannot but be allow- 
ed,) raise that pleasure from excitants of the least dignified kind 
that can excite it at all. We are wafted into no bri^t world of 
imagination, rapt into no dream of strong passion, seldom raised 
into any high region of moral thought K emotion is shown by 
the poet or his personages, it is slight ; if fancy is excited, it is 
avowedly but in sport. Oflenest, however, it is only by fits and 
starts tiiat we are at all tempted towards a poetical mood. The 
passages which make the poetry, are but occasional intervals of 
diversion from strains of observation or strokes of satire. If the 
words here used resemble those which occurred to us when we 
glanced at the works of Dryden, it is because a strong likeness 
pravails between the things described. 

For this cx)ntinual alloy of Pope's poetry by non-poetical in- 
gredients, several reasons may be assigned, all of them common 
to him with the other poets of his day. In the first place, they 
were agreed in setting a higher value on skill of execution, thaii 
on originality or vigour of conception. He himself prized his 
lively fancy and fine susceptibility much less than his delicacy of 
phrase and his melodious versification. Secondly, those poets 
abstained systematically from all attempts at exciting strongly 
either imagination or feeling. No group of writers, calling tliem- 
selves poets, could have shunned more anxiously the heroic and 
the tragic. It has been said that Pope never tried U) be pathetic 
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except t^ice ; and this is scarcely an unfair description of bia 
tone of sentiment All the poetry of his school was carefully ^ 
prepared for a refined and somewhat finical class of readers, who 
shrank from the idea of being called on to fancy any scenes more 
stormy than those of their own level and easy life. Thirdly, there 
was also, arising in part out of this disinclination to passionate 
excitement, a constant tendency to make poetry lose that repre- 
sentative character in which it appeals directly to the imagina- 
tion, and to force it on assuming avowedly and principally the 
function of communicating knowledge. This tendency moulded 
the whole form of almost every work then written in verse. Sa- 
tires on men or opinions, ethical treatises, or discussions on quesr- 
tions affecting the theory of literature, were written in good 
verse, and with much prosaic good sense ; and a few passages of 
an imaginative or sentiment^ cast, often truly and intensely 
poetical, were thrown in here and there, figuring as ornaments, 
rather than as essential parts of the design. 

8. The reflectiveness and polish of Pope's poetry might have 
led us to suppose, that his genius, like that of Dryden, must have 
come slowly to maturity. But this was not the case. His life, 
indeed, was a short one, and full of bodily suffering : and all his 
best works were written before he was forty years old. 

Nor do they give evidence of decided progress in any of the 
qualifications of 3ie poet, unless those minor ones which cannot 
but be improved by practice. The ** Pastorals," the earliest of 
them, are merely boyish imitations: and in the "Windsor 
Forest," Ukewise in great part an effusion of early youth, he evi- 
dently feels but little at home among the landscapes of the fields 
and woodlands, scarcely becoming poetical till he turns away to 
contemplate historical events. The taste, both of the poet and 
of the times, is yet more clearly shown* in his "Essay on Criti- 
cism," published before he had attained his twenty-first } ear. It 
is very instructive to observe, that the topic of this poem was 
chosen, not by a man of mature years and trained reflection, but 
by an ambitious boy who had not yet emerged from his teens. 
Nor is the execution less ripe than tlie design. None of his 
works unites, more happily, regularity of plan, shrewdness of 
thought, and beauty of verse. 

To these excellences were added the richest stores of his fan- 
cy, in that which is certainly his most successfril effort, " The 
Hape of the Lock." This exquisite work of art assumed its com- 
plete shape in the author's twenty-sixth year. It is the best of 
all mock-heroic poems, and incomparably beyond those of Tiis- 
loui and Boileau, its Italian and French models. The sbarpesf 
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wit, the keenest dissection of the follies of fashionable life, th« 
finest grace of diction, and the softest flow of melody, come ap- 
propriately to adorn a tale in which we learn how. a fine gentle- 
man stole a lock of a lady's hair. And the gay mockery of hu- 
man life and action is interwoven, in the {jEintastic freaks of the 
benignant sylphs and malevolent gnomes, with a parody, not less 
pleasant, of the supernatural inventions by which serious poetry 
has been wont to attempt the elevating of reality into the 
sphere of the ideal 

In the *^ Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard,** and the '* Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Lady," Pope attempted the pathetic, not alt^gethei 
m vain, reaching in some passages a wonderful depth of emotion *, 
and " The Messiah," smooth and highly elaborated, is agreeable 
as showing that the kindly and generous feeling which his other 
|X)ems had often betrayed, was not unattended by more sacred 
thoughts and aspirations. 

The last achievement of those, the poet's best years, was his 
Translation of Homer. The Iliad was entirely his own : of the 
Odyssey he translated only a half; the remainder being performed 
by Fenton and Broome, small poets of the day. Elegant, pointed, 
and musical ; unfaithful to many of the most poetical passages of 
the original ; and misrepresenting still more the natural and sim- 
ple m^gesty of manner which the ancient poet never lost ; the 
Diad of Pope assuredly did not merit the extravagant admiration 
which it generally received in his own day. Yet, if we could 
forget Homer, we might not unreasonably be proud of it It is 
an excellent poem, one of the best in the English language. 

Among Uie poet's later works, were his Satires and Epistles : 
which are imitations and alterations of Horace, and extremely 
good in the Horatian fashion. In the ^ Dunciad," he threw away 
an infinity of invention and wit, and showed a discreditable bit- 
terness of temper, in satirizing obscure writers, who would have 
been forgotten but for his naming of them, and whose weak points 
he was too angry to discern clearly. Indeed it is a curious fact 
in the history of this singular work, that, on being recast^ it 
changed the name of its hero without changing anything material 
in the description of him. Theobald, a dull man, with a good 
deal of antiquarian knowledge, who had offended Pope by pub- 
lishing a better edition of Shakspeare than his own, was displaced 
to mS^Q room for Gibber, the airy fop of coffee-houses and theatr 
ricai green-rooms. Yet, if satire were the high^t kind of poetry, 
it is questionable whether the Dunciad, with all its fnults, would 
not entitle Pope to be called the greatest of poets. Amidst all 
other occupations, however, the most remarkable production of 
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lho6e declining yeai*8 was the "Essay on Man," a work which 
contains much of exquisite poetry and finely solemn thought; but 
which, designedly didactic, cannot but be censured as conveying 
false instruction, because failing to communicate the highest por- 
tion of the truth. It seeks to reconcile, on the principles of hu- 
man reason, those anomalies and contradictions of mortal life, for 
which no just solution can be found unless that which is revealed 
Ly the religion of Christianity. 

The " Essay on Man " abounds, more than any other of Pope's 
ix>mpositions, in those striking passages, which, by their mingled 
felicities of fancy, good sense, and music, and (above all) by their 
ej^traordinary terseness of diction, have gained a place in the 
memory of every one. No writer of our tongue, except Shak- 
speare alone, has furnished so many such. They guarantee his 
immortality so securely, and are almost always so exquisite, that 
one cannot without reluctance acquiesce in those objections to the 
artificial scope of his poetry in the mass, which a just sense of 
the functions of the art compels us to entertain as unanswerable.* 

• ALEXANDEB POPE. 

L FROM "WIMD60X FORSBT.** 

The groves of Eden, vanished now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song. 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame^ 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 

Here hills and vales^ the woodland and the plain. 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaofr-like together ci-ush'd and bruised, 
But^ as the worH harmoniously confused ; 
Where order in varietv we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display^ 
And part admit and part exclude the day : 
There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades^ 
Thin trees anse that shun each other^s shade& 
Here in full light the russet plains ext«ud ; 
There, wrapp'd in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
Even the wild heath displays her purple dies; 
And 'midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
Tliat, crown*d with tufted trees and springing oora. 
Like verdant isles the suble waste adorn. 

n. rsoM **Tiis SAPS of ths look."* 
J/McrijMan of Belinda, ths HerointL 

Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain. 
The ton first rises o'er the purpled main, 
Tlian, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the bosom of the silver Tharaea 
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4. Of the Theological Writings of Queen Anne's time, there 
ire few on which we are tempted to linger. Bishop Atterbnry'i 
coDtrorersial eloquence is forgotten ; while, without eloquenoa, 

Fair njmphs and well-dreM*d youths around her thonu ; 

But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparklin}; cross she wore^ 

Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 

Her lirely looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes^ and as unfiz'd as those : 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends: 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Briffht as the sun, her eyes the gasers strike ; 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease,, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

m. riOM THS " KLBGT ON AN UNrORTUNATB LADT.* 

What beckoning ghoett along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glaae ? 
'TIs she I — But why that bleeding bo»om gored? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword f 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly 1 tell. 
Is it^ in heaven, a crime to love too well f 
To bear too tender or too firm a heart f 
To act a Roman's or a lover's part? 
Is there no bright reversion in the sky. 
For those who greatly think or bravely die f 
• • • * 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name 
That once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame. 
How loved, how honour'd once, avails thee not ; 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee : 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung , 
Deaf the praised ear, and mnte the tuneful tongu«u 
Even he, whose soul now melts in mournful lajs. 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays. 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er. 
The muse forgot, and thou beloved no morb! 

IV. FBOX " THE DUNOIAD.* 

l\Mrt <ifth» Btro's InwHSatUm <o hit OtmrdUm SpiHt 
Then he : Great Tamer of all human art I 
Fiivt in my ^sre, and ever at my heurtl 
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4nd with no distinguished power of thought, a Jevout spirit and 
doctrinal accuracy have preserved the works of Matthew Henry 
Laymen furnished some religious works, such as Addison's trea- 
tise On the Evidences of Christianity, a kind of writings required 
Bfl an antidote to others of evil tendency. The deepest thinkei 
M«78. 1 of the day on such questions was Samuel Clarke, a singu- 
d. 1T». f larly acute metaphysician, whose argument to prove d 
priori the existence of the Supreme Being introduces us to the 
rhilosophical Writings of that argumentative generation. None 
of these holds so prominent a place in the history of philosophy 
b. ies4 ) as the speculations of Bishop Berkeley, a writer whose 
rf. iToa. f gijiQ ijgg ^ quig^ refinement that is exceedingly delightftil ; 
while his subtlety of thought has very seldom been equalled. 
The philosophical Idealism of this pious and philanthropic man 
exercised, afterwards, much influence on the course of metaphysi- 
cal inquiry; and, in several quarters, as in his "Theory of Vision," 
he has given us masterpieces of psychological ansdysis. Lord 
Shaftesbury's brilliant but indistinct treatises have similarly been 
the germ of not a few discussions in ethics. His style exhibits a 
mixture, very odd though very natural, of refined and pleasing 
animation with affected novelties and other whimsicalities of dic- 
tion. Lord Bolingbroke, once famous as a writer, is now justly 
forgotten, unless for having taught Pope some of the errors that 

Dulness 1 whose good old cause I yet defend ; 
With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end I 
Oh thou 1 of business the directing soul, 
To this our head like bias to the bowl. 
Which, as more ponderous, made its aim more true^ 
.* Obliquely waddling to the mark in view; 
Oh I eyer gracious to perpleit'd mankind, 
Still spread a healing mist before the mind I 
And, lest we err by wit's wild dancing light. 
Secure us kindly in our native Night : 
Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence, 
Guard^ the sure barrier between that and sense ; 
Or quite unravel all the reasoning thread. 
Ana hang some curious cobweb in its stead I 

As^ forced from wind-guns, lead itself can fly, 
And ponderous slugs cut swiftly through the sky : 
As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe, 
The wheels above ur^ed by the load below ; 
Me emptiness and dulness could inspire, 
And were my elasticity and fire. 

Some demon stole my pen, (forgive the offence I) 
And once betrayed me into common sense: 
Else all my prose and verse were much the same: 
This prose on stilts ; that poetry fall'n lame. 
14* 
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None of the serioas writings of the generation contains sc 
much of reailj good criticism, as the burlesque memoirs of Mar- 
to negled- iiK^niring into the authors of the yerj age before joii. And to 
think that this Insolent, in the account he is preparing for jour yiew^ de- 
signs to reduce them to a number so Jisignificant as I am ashamed to 
mention : it moves ro j seal and my spleen for the honour and interest of 
oar vast flourishing body, as well as of m^sel^ for whom I know by long 
zperience he has professed and still continues a peculiar malice. 

It is not unlikely, that, when your Highness will one day peruse what 
I am now writing, you may be ready to expostulate with your Governor 
upon the credit of what I here affinn, and command htm to show yon 
lome of our productions To which he will answer, (for I am well in> 
formed of his designs,) by asking your Hiehneas, ** Where they are f" and, 
" What is become of them f ** and pretend it a demonstration that there 
never were any, because they are not then to be found. Not to be found I 
Who has mislaid them f « « « It were endless to recount the seve- 
ral methods of tyranny and destruction which your governor is pleased 
to practise on tliia occasion. His inveterate mafice is such to the writings 
of our asc, that «if several thoustndt* produced yearly from this renowned 
eity, berore the next revolution of the sun there is not one to be heard 
of: unliappy infants I many of them barbarously destroyed before they 
have so much as learned their mother-tongue to beg for pity • • * * 

The eonoem I have most at hearty is for our corporation of poets ; 
from vhom I am preparing a petition to your Highness^ to be subscribed 
with the names of one hundred and thii-ty-slx of the first-rate; but whose 
immortal productions are tiever likely to reach your eyes, though each of 
them IS now a humble and earnest appellant for the laurel, and has large 
comely volumes ready to show for a support to his pretensions. The 
never-dying works oi these illustrious pei'sons, your governor, Sir, has 
Jevoted to unavoidable death ; and your Highness is to be made believe, 
that our age h>is never arrived at the honour to produce one single poet^ 

We confess Immortality to be a great and powerful goddess; but in 
vain we offer up to her our devotions and our sacrifice^ if your High- 
oess's governor, who has usurped the priesthood, must^ by an unparalleled 
ambition and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 
* • • • 

I profess to ^onr Hiffhness, in the integrity of my heai-t, that what I 
am going to say is litertUIy true this minute 1 am writing. What revo- 
lutions may happen before it shall be ready for your perusal, I can by no 
means wai*rant: however, I beg you to accept it^ as a specimen of out 
learning, our politeness, and our wit. I do therefore affirm, upon the 
word of a sincere man, that there is now actually in being a certain poet 
osUed John Dryden, whose translation of Vii*gil was lately printed m a 
large folio well boand, and, if diligent search were made, for aught f 
know, is yet to be seen. Thera is another, called Nahum Tate, who is 
rea J^ to make oath that he has caused many reams of verse to be pub- 
lished, whereof both himself and his bookseller (if lawfully required) can 
rtill produce authentic copies; and therefoi*e wondei*a, why the world 
is pleased to make such a secret of itw There is a third, known by the 
aame of Tom D*(Ji-fey, a poet of a vast compreht'naion, and universwi 
gvniua, and most- \>rofuund learning Tliere are also on**. Mr. Rynier aii<i 
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turns Sciiblerus with its appendixes : the work is also abundant 
m the most biting strokes of wit The authorship of it was sliar- 
ed, in proportions now uncertain, between Swift, Pope, and Ar- 
buthnot. The last of these* was a Scotsman, who practised physio 
in London. He is supposed to have been the sole author of the 
whimsical national satire called The History of John Bull, the 
best Uimg, taken as a whole, which the day produced in that 
class. The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague claim merely 
a passing notice. 

6. Of all the popular writers, however, that adorned the 
reigns of Queen Anne and her successor, those whose influence, 
both on their own age and on posterity, has been at once greatest 
and most salutary, are the Essayists. Among these, Joseph Ad- 
dison and Richard Steele were so pre-eminently distinguished, 
that no injustice would be done were we to forget their occasional 
assistants, such as Budgell, Tickell, Hughes, and Ensden. 

The Tatler, begun in Ireland by Steele, (aided at first by 
Swift, and afterward by Addison,) was continued, three times a 
week, from April 1Y09, to January 1711. The Spectator, in 
which Addison speedily took the lead, commenced in March 

one Mr. Dennis^ most profound critics. There is a person styled Doctor 
Bentley, who has written nearly a thousand pages of immense erudition, 
giving a full and true account of a certain squabble, of wonderful impor- 
tance, between himself and a bookseller. 

n. A UtUr. 

Sir, You stole in and out of town without seeing either the ladies or 
me ; which was very ungratefully done, considering the obligations you 
have to us for lodging and dieting with you so long. Why did you not 
call in a morning at the Deanery f Besides, we reckon for cei-tain thai 
you came to stay a month or two as you told us you intended., I hear 
yon virere so kind as to be at Lai-acor, where I hope you planted some- 
thing: and I intend to be down after Ciiristmaa, where you must con- 
tinue a week. As fur your plan, it is very pretty, too pretty for the uss 
I intend to make of Laraoor. All I would desire is, what I mention in 
the pai>er I left you, except a walk down to the canal. I suppose your 
project would cost me ten pounds and a constant gardener. Pray come 
to town, and stay some time, and repay yourself some of your dinnei's. I 
wonder how a mischief you came to miss us. Why did you not set out a 
Monday, like a true country parson f Besides^ you lay a load on us^ in 
aiyicg one chief end of your journey was to see us: but I suppose there 
might be another motive, and you are like the man that died of love and 
ihe jholic Let us know whether you are more or less monkish, how long 
fou found yourself better by our conipany, and how long before you re- 
covered the charges we put you to. The ladies assure you of their hearty 
Fervices ; and I am, with great truth and sincerity, Your most faitlifuJ 
bumble servant^ J. Swift. 
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ltll,aud was stopped, after having gone on every week day liL 
December 1712. The Guardian, becoming political, lived only 
through a part of the next ye^; and, in Uke last six months oH 
1 7 14, papers published three times a week made up the eighth and 
last volume of the Spectator. 

k 1876 ) Steele, an irregular thinker as well as an irr^^alar 
4. 1729. f ijy^f^ ijug im^ Ijig merits, especially in the Spectator, 
somewhat unfairly over-clouded by the fame of his coadjutor. 
Much inferior in style, in refinement both of sentiment and of 
reflection, and in the higher kinds of information, he yet knew 
both mankind and the world, and had a dramatic force, as well 
«s an originality of humoiu*, by which the series of papers has 
profited largely. In not a few instances, such as the description 
of the Spectator's Club, we can trace to him the invention of 
striking outlines, which his friend afterwards filled up, imparting 
to them a new charm by his own characteristic gracefulness of 
colouring and placio cheerfulness of feeling.* 



*BIS BICHABD STEELK 

JVom th€ Dsioription qfthe SpeetaUn-'t 0M> ; in No. %. 

The first of oar society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, of an ancient 
descent; a bai-ouet^ his name Sir Roger De Goverley. His great grand- 
father was inventor of that famous country dance which is called after 
him. All who know that shire, are very well acquainted with the parts 
and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very singular in his 
behaviour : but his singularities proceed from his good sense, and are 
fH>ntradictions to the manners of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this humour creates him no enemies : for he 
does nothing with sourness or obstinacy: and his being unconfined to 
modes and forms makes him but the readier and more capable to please 
and oblige all who know him. It is said he keeps himself a bachelor by 
reason he was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful widow of the 
next county to him. Before that disappointment Sir Roger was what 
you call a fine gentleman. But, being ill-used by the widow, he was 
?ery serious for a year and a half: and though, his temper being natu- 
rally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, and never 
dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat and doublet of the same 
cut that were in fisishion at the time of his repulse ; which in his merry 
numour he tells us, has been in and out twelve times since he first wore 
it He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and h<.arty : keeps a 
good house both in town and country; a great lover of mankind: but 
there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he is itither beloved 
than esteemed. His tenants grow rich ; his servants look satisfied ; all 
the jroung women prpfess love to him ; and all the young men are glad 
of his company. When he comes into a nouse he calls the servants bv 
their name^ and talks all the way up stairs to a visit I must ntii 
omit, that Sir Rpge** is a ji.stice of the quorum ; that he fills the chair ni 
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The extraordinary popularity of those periodiials, especiailj^ 
vhe Spectator, was creditable to the reading persons of the com- 
munity, then very much fewer than now. But it was a tribute 
to extraordinary merit, and to a soundness of judgment which 
appreciated coFrectly, how Car, and by what means, the attempt 
to elevate and purify the public taste and sentiment could safely 
be ventured on. The idea of the projectors was that of adopo- 
ing the form of those flying sheets, which had hitherto been 
hardly ever anything better than indifferent little newspapers; ol 
discarding from their pages all that could nourish party-spirit, oi 
provoke party-prejudice ; of making them the vehicle of judicious 
teaching in morals^ manners, and literary criticism ; and of pay- 
ing homage, now and then, to truths yet more sacred. 

If the design was not quite that of founding a literature for 
the people, it combined at least the two aims, of widening tne 
circle of persons who might be made to take an interest in liter- 
ary affairs, and of raising the standard both of thinking and of 
taste for those who had already acquired the habit of reading. 
To the mere literary lounger, their comic sketches of societv, theii 
whimsical autobiographies, their exposures of social weaknessee 
and follies, in petitions, letters, or skilful allegories, offered them- 
selves as supplying the place of the worn-out comic stage, and as 
supplying that place not only purely but instructively. It might 
indeed be said, with yet greater aptness, that the Spectator offered 
itself also to the novel-reader. It is full of little novels, or of 
fragments of such : if we take consecutively the scattered 
sketches, telling the history of Sir Roger De Coverley, we shall 
find them to constitute a novel as properly as any work openly 
bearing the name. For those who were something more than 
idlers, there were held out objects much higher ; objects of con- 
templation which lead us to think better of tbe age, than we 
could if we had only Pope and Swift to look to as its expositors. 
Of this more ambitious and serious character are many single 
h. 1078. I papers of Addison's, and several groups of papers in 
* 1719. i g^jj Qf which he carried out a systematic train of 
thought We might find such, especially, throughout the last 
volume of the Spectator. But it is enough to cite, of his 
leligious meditations, the essays on the Immortality of the Soul ; 
and to point out a few where he expatiates in another walk of re 
flection. His papers on the Pleasures of the Imagination arc 
highly meritorious, as sinking a shaft in unbroken ground ; and 

^ quarter-session with ^eat abilitiea, and three months ngo gained aui 
versttl api^Iaiise by explaining a passage in the game act 
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his criticismn oii Milton, if not very abstrise, are full of taste and 
sensibility, and were the earliest public recognition of the grear- 
ness of that great poet* 

* JOSEPH ADDIBON. 
L A GhoHt Story: y^omHkeSpeetatt>r; No. liO, 

At a little distance from Sir Roger's house, among the ruins of an old 
•bbej, there is a long walk of aged elms ; which are shot up so VAry 
high, that, when one passes under them, the rooks and crows that rest oti 
the tops of them seem to be cawing in another region. I am very much 
delighted with this soii; of noise ; which I con/^ider as a kind of natur&' 
prayer to that Being who supplies the wants of his whole creation, an^ 
who^ in the beautiful language of tht Psalms, feedeth the young ravent 
that call upon him. 

I like this retirement the better, because of an ill report it lies undei 
of being haunted ; for which reason (as I have been told m the family) nt 
Hying creature ever walks in it besides the chaplain. My good friend the 
butler desired me, with a very grave fiice, not to venture myself in it 
after sunset ; for that one of the footmen had been almost flighted out oi 
his wits, by a spiiit that appeared to him in the shape of a black horse 
without a head : to which he added, that about a month ago one of the 
maids, coming home late that way with a pail of milk upon her head, 
heard such a rustling among the bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in wis place last night between the hours of nine 
\nd ten ; and could not but fancy it one of the most proper scenes in the 
^orld for a ghost to anpear in. Tlie ruins of the abDey are scattered up 
and down on every siae, and half covered with ivy and elder-bushes, the 
harbours of several solitary birds which seldom make their appearance 
till the dusk of the evening. The place was formerly a churchyard, and 
has still several marks in it of graves and burying- places. There is such 
an echo among the old ruins and vaults, thal^ if you stamp but a little 
louder than ordinary, you hear the sound repeated. At the same time 
the walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which from time to 
time are heard from the tope of them, looks exceedingly solemn and 
venerable. These objects naturally raise seriousnees and attention ; and, 
when night heightens the aw fulness of the place> and pours out her su- 
pernumerary horrora upon everything in it^ I do not at all wonder that 
weak minds fill it with spectres and apparitions. 

In this solitude, where the dusk of the evening conspired with so 
many other occasions of teri*or, I obsei*ved a cow grasdng not far from me, 
which an imagination that was apt to startle might easily have construed 
into a black horse without a head ; and I daresay the poor footman loel 
his wits upon some such tnvial occasion. 

Il B^ileetion$ : from the Xa»ay» **Onthe PleamirM of the Imaainatian :^ JSjpeotm' 
tor, No9. 411-481. 

The Supreme Author of our being has made everything that is beau- 
tiful in all objects plew^nt^ or rather has made so many objects appear 
beautiful, that He might render the whole creation more gay and delight 
ful. He has given almost everything about us the power of raising an 
agreeable idea in the imagination ; so that it is impossible for us to be- 
hold His works with coldness or indiffei*ence, and to survey so raanj 
beauties without a secret satisfacti m and complacency. 
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We ftre ererjivhere entertained with pleanng shovrs and apparitions; 
we diflooyer imaginary glories in the heayens and on tlie earth, and ace 
•ome of this yisionary beauty poured out upon the whole creation ; but 
what a rough unsightfy sketch of Nature should we be entertained with, did 
•11 her colouring disappear, and the seyeral distinctions of light and shade 
yanish 1 In shorty our souls are at present Jelightfiilly lost and bewilder- 
ed in a pleasing delusion: and we walk about like the enchanted hero in 
a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, and meadowa^ and at the 
same time hears the warbling of birds and the purling of streams; but^ 
upon the finishing of some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and 
ihe disconsolate knight finds himself on a barren heath or in a solitary 
desert It is not improbable that something like this may be the state of 
the Miul after its fii-st separation, in respect of the images it will receiye 
from matter. 

• ••••* 

As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their seyeral materials 
from outward objects, and ioin them together at their own pleasure, 
there are others who are obliged to follow nature more closely, and to 
take entire scenes out of her. Such are historians^ natural philosophers^ 
trayellera^ geographers; and, in a word, all who describe yisible objects 
of a real existence. 

Amon^ thb set of writers^ there are none who more gratify and en- 
large the imagination than the authors of the new philosophy ; whether 
we consider uieir theories of the earth or heayena^ the disooyeries they 
haye made by glasses or any other of their contemplations on nature. We 
are not a little pleased to find eyery green leaf swarm with millions of 
animals, that at their lai^est ^wth are not yisible to the naked eya 
There is something yery engaging to the fancy, as well as to our reason, 
in the treatises of metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. But; when we 
suryey the whole earth at once, and the seyeral planets that lie within its 
neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to see so many 
worlds hanging one aboye another, and sliding round their axles in such 
an amazing pomp and solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate those 
wild fields of ether, that reach in height as far as fi om Saturn to the fixed 
stars, and run abroad almost to an infinitude, our imagination finds its 
capacity filled with so immense a prospect, and puts itself upon the 
stretch to comprehend it But, if we yet rise higher, and consider the 
fixed stars as so many yast oceans of flame, that are each of them atteuaed 
with a different set of planets; and still discoyer new firmament^ and 
new lights that are sunk fi»rther in those unfathomable depths of eth^r, so 
■s not to be seen by the strongest, of nur telescopes ; we a>*e lost in nuch 
t labyrinth of suns and worlds and eontounded with this imtnendty tnd 
^ migmfiaeiioe of natui e. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

8BOnOS TULKDi THK LITESATUBE OF THS SECOND GENEIiATION 

A. D. 1727— A. D. 1760. 
GoDi^B n, l«T-U«0. 

(htnsic. 1. Thociloffy—Warbnrtoti— Bishop Batler^s Analogy— Watts and Doddrldgi^— 
Phtlosmih J— Butler's lOthloal Sriitem—The Metaphysics of David Hame— Jonathao 
Kdwarrfe— Franklin.— 2. Mlitcellaneoas Prose— Minor Writers— New Series of Peri- 
odical Essays— Magazines and Reviews.— 8. Samael Johnson— His Life— His Lite* 
rary Character— 4. Johnson's Works. 6. The NoveHsts -Tbelr Mural Faultliiess. 
— PoirrRT. 6k The Drama— Non-Draoiatlc Poetry— Rise Ih Poetical Tone — 
Didactic Poems— vTohnson—Youn^—Akenslde— Narrative and Descriptive Poems 
—Thomson's Seasons.— T. ^oetic»l Taste ot' the Pablic— Lyrical Poems of Gray and 
Collins. 

PROSE LITERATURE. 

1. Among the Theological Writers who may be assigned to tlie 
reign of C^rge the Second, the most widely famous in his day, 
though by no means the most meritorious, was the airogant and 
pugnacious Bishop Warburton. His best known work, " The 
Divine Legation of Moses,*^ is admitted to be, notwithstanding its 
curious variety of illustration, worthless in regard to its main de- 
sign. Greater value is attributed to his defence of church estab- 
lishments, and his vindications of the Christian faith against 
infidelity. The latter task, however, was performed with inconi« 
ft. 1699. i parably greater ability in Bishop Butler's " Analogy of 
A iTsa. f Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature." This admirable treatise, one of the most 
exact pieces of reasK)ning in any language, is intended to show, 
that all objections which can be urged, ei^er against the Religion 
of Nature or against that of Christianity, are equally valid in 
disproof of truths which are universally believed, and which regu- 
late the whole tenor of human action. No writer can be further 
than Butler fi-om being either eloquent or elegant: and hia 
incessant tide of close reasoning calls for very severe exertion, 
on the part of those who would be borne along on the stream 
with intelligent attention. His bareness and clumsiness of stvl<2 
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fire proofe of that aterh'ng and extraordinary force of thought^ 
which impresses us so deeply without any extraneous assistance. 

The works in Practical Theology were increasingly numerous ; 
and some of them, such as the eloquent sermons of Sherlock, re 
tain a place in literary history. Hervey's writings do not deserve 
that honour for any thing except their goodness of intention. BijA 
tliere is much literary merit in those of the gently pious Watts, 
and still more in those of the fervidly devout Doddridge. Nor 
were these two the only men who supported the reputation of the 
Nonconformists. Leland did good service by his dissections of 
deistical writers; and Lardner's works are still of very high 
worth, as stores both of learning smd of thought. 

In the Church of England, and out of it, there wa« a waxing 
seal, and a more cordial recognition of the importance of religion : 
and much good was done, through seeming separation, by the in- 
creased prosperity of the Dissenters, and the formation of the two 
bodies of Methodists. These were things which gradually leavened 
much of the literature of the times. 

Meanwhile Philosophy had distinguished votaries, with But- 
ler at their head. The high*toned Ethical System of this excel- 
lent thinker has received full justice from most of our recent 
speculators on the theory of morals. Much inferior in power as 
well as clearness, but still useful in the same field, was Hutcheson, 
an Irishman, who taught in Glasgow, and has sometimes been 
called the founder of t^e Scottish school of mental science. He 
contributed also to the Theory of Art ; in which, and in tihat of 
Language, much ingenuity was shown by Harris. To that gene- 
ration belongs Hartley's attempt to resolve all mental phenomena 
into the association of ideas ; a view which, though almost always 
resisted in Scotland, has found in England many distinguished 
supporters. 

b. Mil ( In that earlier portion of his life, too, David Hume 
d. iTTfi. 1 published his Philosophical Works ; works which must 
be allowed, even by those who dissent most strenuously from their 
results, to have constituted an epoch and turning point in the his- 
tory of metaphysics. We must not be alarmed, by the religious 
infidelity of this celebrated man, into a forgetfulness of the value 
which belongs to his metaphysical speculations, wrong as his 
opinions here also will be admitted to have been. In accepting 
the principles of philosophy, which had been received by the 
metaphysicians of our country, and showing that these led to no 
'jondusion but universal doubt, he served philosophy as the archi- 
ioct serves the owner of a house when he lays bare a fiaw in its 
^mndations. The exposure could not have been more thorougliU 
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made, than in his clear, calm, thoughtful fragments of acute olr 
jection. Succeeding thinkers have accepted the challenge ; and, 
amidst all differences of opinion as to the success of the methods 
by which the attack has been met, it may at least be asserted 
safely, that but for Hume, philosophy would have wanted, not only 
the subtle speculations of Kant, but the more modest and cau 
tious systems of Reid and the rest of the Scottish school. 

Before quitting the theological and philosophical literature of 
(his generation, we must record, as belonging to it, the first re- 
markable name which America contributed to the history of 
ft. 1T08. i English letters. Of Jonathan Edwards, it was said by 
A 1758. f Mackintosh, that "his power of suotile argument was 
perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among men." The 
religious value possessed by the writings of this excellent man, is 
far from being their only claim on our attention. Some of them 
hold a place, which they are not likely to lose, in the annals of 
mental philosophy. Perhaps no process of metaphysical and 
psychological reasoning has ever had a wider or more command- 
ing influence, than his celebrated treatise On the Will ; and his 
works On Religious Affections, and On the Nature of Virtue, en- 
title him to be enrolled with distinction among the cultivators of 
ethical science. 

Along with him we may set down, in passing to a different 
department, the name of another of the great men who have 
ft. iToe. I arisen among our Transatlantic kinsmen. Benjamin 
tL 1790. J Franklin, though most famous in the history of his 
country and in that of physical science, might almost be ranked 
among the teachers of practical ethics ; and, at any rate, his 
homely sagacity and vigour forbid his being forgotten among the 
miscellaneous writers of his time. His literary activity belongs 
chiefly to the period which we are now surveying. 

2. The Miscellaneous Literature of this, the age of Johnson, 
cannot, in any respect stand comparison with that which was 
headed by Addison. 

We encounter a new group of Periodical Essays, which arc 
but poor successors to the Spectator. First, commencing in 1 750, 
came the " Rambler," written almost entirely by Johnson. It has 
little of liveliness besides the inapt name : its few attempts at hu- 
mour are very heavy, and its sketches of character disappoint- 
ingly meagre. But it is full of the author's finest vein of religious 
moralizing. It was followed by the "Adventurer" of Hawkes- 
worth, the best and earliest of Johnson's imitators, but not more 
than an imitator ; by the "World," edited by Moore the drama- 
tist, and more amusing, tliough without much substance ; and I j 
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ilie Connoisseur, which is chiefly notable for containing several 
(>a]ier8 by the poet Cowper, the only links connecting him with 
the time we are now studying. The series was closed in 1768 
by the " Idler" of Johnson. 

Essays, Criticisms, and Imaginative Sketches, were now re- 
ceived into another class of periodicals, the Magazines and Re- 
views. These, though as yet neither very systematic nor exer- 
cising much influence, employed the talent, and assisted in nip 
nishing the livelihood, of some of the best writers of the timci 
Tlie ** Gentleman's Magazine," which still survives, was enriched 
for years by the toil of Johnson : the Monthly Review, conducted 
ably by less famous writers, called forth, by its patronage of 
Wliiggism and Dissent, the Critical Review to advocate Tonr 
and High-Church principles ; a task chiefly performed, witii 
equal ability and vehemence, bv Smollett, and sometimes assisted 
in by Johnson. 

Throughout this generation, as in that before it. Historical 
Writing had hardly any merit beyond the industrious collection 
of materials. Almost th^ only exceptions were Hooke's spiritedly 
written Roman History, Middleton's Life of Cicero, and Jortin's 
Life of Erasmus. 

We lose little by not learning the names of other minor 
writers, and passing to that of one who was the most industrious 
as well as tlie most celebrated among the professional authors of 
the eighteenth century. 

0. ijw.) 3. Samuel Johnson, compelled by poverty to leave 
d. 1784 f ijjg education at Oxford uncompleted, came to London in 
1737, to seek the means of living. Thenceforth, unpatronized 
and long obscure, and failing in repeated attempts to extricate 
himself from a profession which is always more harassing and 
uncertain than any other, and was then peculiarly painful to a 
high-minded man, he laboured with dogged perseverance till, in 
the beginning of George the Third's reign, a pension enabled him 
to relax his efforts, and enjoy in his declining years the fame he 
had so hardly won. 

Won it was not till, in his own desponding words, " most ot 
those whom he wished to please had sunk into the grave, and h« 
had little to fear or to hope from censure or from praise." Yet 
the celebrity which did at length surround him, in the generation 
after that which we are now surveying, was such as might have 
satiated the most grasping literary ambition ; and the influence 
which his writings had was so vast, that it now makes us won- 
der, whether we look to their bulk, their topics, or their contents. 
That their reputation was above their deserts, cannot and must 
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not be denied. But tbej are the fruit of si singularly strong and 
original mind, working with imperfect knowledge and inadequate 
scope for activity : and the neglect to which Uiej are now con- 
signed does harm to those who are guilty of it ; because the lite* 
rature of our time is generally deficient in many of the excellen- 
ces he has, both of thought and of expression. 

His language is unquestionably superior to his matter. Ridi- 
culous as his antithetically balanced pomp of words always be- 
comes in weaker hands, and sometimes in his own, he has strik- 
ing force and aptness of diction, especially when his feelings are 
lo highly wrought as to kindle his sluggish imagination into the 
intensely smouldering heat which it often <issumes. Many of his 
sentences roll in on the ear like the sound of the distant sea ; and 
the thoughts they convey impress us so vividly, that we are slow 
to scrutinize their quality. His merit as a tbinker lies almost 
entirely in two depjirtments, morals and criticism. In the former 
he has little originality of general principles, but much in special 
views, with very great clearness, sagacity, and elevation. In the 
latter he is weak when he examines details, and in all points de- 
pendent on fine susceptibility : but in his mastery of general laws 
he is much in advance of his age ; and his theoretical opinions, 
in regard to many questions of the poetical art, are as sound as 
any that could be formed by a man whode natural sense of poeti- 
cal beauty was very far from being keen. Everywhere, however, 
he is inconsistent and unequal ; partly through gloominess and 
irritability of temper, aggravated by a life of disappointment and 
excessive toil ; and partly because he never was able to bring to 
ripeness in his mind any coherent system of opinions, even in re- 
gard to those questions on which he oftenest thought and wrote.* 



•SAMUEL J0HN80N. 
From ** Jias9ela9 :"" The Hermit Ured cfSdMud^ 

The hemiit set flesh and wine before them ; though he fed only upon 
fruits and water. His discoui'se was cheerful without levity, and pious 
without enthusiasm. 

At last Imlac began thus : " I do not now wonder that your reputa 
tion is so far extended ; we have heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and 
came hither to implore your direction for this young man and maiden in 
the Choice of Life. 

" To him that lives well," answered the Hermit^ " every form of life 
10 good ; nor can I give any other rule for choice^ than to remove fi'om 
all apparent evil.** 

" He will remove most certainly from evil,** said the prince, " whc 
shall devote himself to that solitude which you have recommended \\\ 
your example.^ 
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4. The only great undertaking he engaged in was his Di<;- 
tionary, which was his chief occupation for eight years. Highly 
honourable to the writer, in the circumstances in which it was 
produced, it is now worthless to the student of language, being 

** I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude,'' said the hermit, " bu' 
^ave no desire that my example should gain any imitatoi-s. In my yonth 
I professed anna, and was raised by degrees to the highest military lank. 
1 have traversed wide oountiies at the head of my troops, and seen many 
battles and sieges. At lasty being disgusted bv the pi^eferments of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was oeginning to decay, I re- 
solved to close my life in ueaoe, having found the world full of snares, 
discord, and misery. I had once escaped from the pursuit of the enemy 
by the shelter of this cavern, and therefore chose it for my final residence. 
L employed artificers to form it into chambers, and stored it with all that 
I was likely to want 

** For some time after my retreat^ I rejoiced like a tempest-beat.en 
sailor at his entrance into the harbour, being delighted with the sudden 
change of the noise and hurry of war to stillness and repose. When thd 
pleasure of novelty went away, I employed my hours in exumtning the 
plants which grew in the valley, and the minerals which I collected from 
the rocks. But that inquiry is now grown tasteless and irksome. I have 
been for some time unsettled and distracted : my mind is disturbed with 
a thousand perplexities of doubt and vanities of imagination, which hour- 
ly prevail upon me, because I have no opportunities of relaxation or di- 
yersion. I am sometimes ashamed to thiuk that I could not secure my- 
self from vice, but Ji)y retiring from the exercise of virtue; and begin to 
suspect tliat I was rather impelled by resentment, than led by devotion, 
into solitude. My fancy riots in scenes of folly ; and I lament that I 
have lost so much and have gained so little. In solitude, if I escape the 
example of bad men, I want likewise the counsel and conversation of the 
good. I have been long coinpaiing the evils with the adyantages of so- 
ciety, and resolve to return into the world to-morrow. Tlie. life of a 
solitary man will be cei-tainly miserable, but not certainly devout" 

They heard his resolution with surprise, but, after a short pause, of- 
fered to eonduct him to Cairo. He dug up a considerable treasui'e which 
he had hid itmong the rocks, and accompanied them to the city ; on 
which, as he approached it; he gazed with rapture. 

n. JVom tiie ** Rambler;'' Ko. 2 ; MatCt PropmtUy to Look to ihs Fiduro, 

That the mind of man is never satisfied with the objects immediately 
before it, but is always breaking away from the present moment, and 
.osing itself in schemes of future felicity ; and that we forget tlie proper 
!ise of the time now in our power, to provide for the enjoyment of that 
which )ierha[)s may never be granted us, has been frequently remarked : 
and as tliis pi-actice is a commodious subject of raillery to the gay, and 
of declamation to the serious, it has been ridiculed with all the pleasantr 
ry of wit^ and exa^erated with all the amplifications of rhetoria 

This quality, of looking forward into futurity, seems the unavoidable 
condition of a oeing, whose motions are gradual, and whose life is pit)greS' 
liye. As his powers are limited, he must use means for the attainment 
>f his ends and intend fii'st what he performs last : a^ by continual fid 
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▼eiy poor and inconect in etymology, and unsatisfactory though 
acute in definition. His other Prose Writings were short; and a 
huffe mass of them, in the shape of prefaces, essays, criticisms, 
and controversial tracts, is lost in periodicals or otherwise forgot- 
ten. His poems are of Pope^s school, and would hardly have 
preserved his name. Yet his " London," published at the same 
time with a satire of Pope's, was warmly and deservedly admired 
by that jealous poet : and ** The Vanity of Human Wishes," 
while it contains some flashes of poetry, is moving for the deep 
and thoughtiul melancholy of its tone. The ^Rambler" is per- 
haps more characteristic, both for merit and defect, than any of 
his other works ; unless we choose rather to derive our know- 
ledge of him from '^ Rasselas," a novel in form but in little 
else. After his release from penury came his edition of Shak- 
speare, of which it is small praise to say that it is not so bad as 
Pope's : but the fiunous Prefifice to it is highly valuable, not for 
its eloquence only, but for many of its specuJations on the theory 
of dramatic poetry. It is an extraordinary mixture of narrow 
and erroneous triflm^, with true and novel opinions, clearly con- 
ceived, and stated with great vigour and vivacity of expression. 
Among the other works of his hter years, was the Tour to the 



yanoet from his first ttage of existence, he is perpetimll^jr varying the 
horizon of his prospects^ he must always discover new motives of action, 
new excitements of fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end, therefore^ which at present calls forth onr efforts, will be 
found, when it is onoe eained, to oe only one of the means to some re- 
moter end. The natunil flights of the human mind are not from pleasure 
to pleasure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain pointy must frequently turn his 
eyes to that place which he strives to reach ; he that undergoes the fa- 
tigue of labour, must solaoe his weariness with the contemplation of its 
reward. In agriculture, one of the most simple and neceesisiy employ- 
ments^ no man turns up the ground but because he thinks of the harvest; 
that harvest which blights may intercept, which inundations may sweep 
away, or which dcaih or calauiity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received or lon^ retained but for some 
conformity with truth and nature, it must be con&ssed, that this caution 
against keeping our view too intent upon remote advantages^ is not witli- 
out its propriety or usefulness; though it may have been recited with 
too much levity, or enforced with too little distinction : for, not to speak 
of that vehemence of desire which presses through right and wrong to its 
erntification, or that anxious inquietude which b juHtly chargeable with- 
distrust of Heaven, subjects too solemn for my present purpose ; it fre- 
quently happens that, by indulging early the raptures of success, we for- 
get the measures necessary to secura it, and suffer the imagination to riot 
ji the fruition of some possible good, till the time of obtaining it has 
slipt away. 
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Hebrides, which is one of the most pleasant and easy of his writ- 
ings. Afterwards came his " Lives of the Poets," a series oi 
biographies and criticisms, admirable beyond any of his Com- 
positions for its skill of narration; alternately enlightened and 
unsound in its critical principles ; and frequently debased, as in 
the Hves of Milton and Gray, by political prejudices and personal 
jealousies. 

6. When w^e pass from Johnson to the Novelists of his time, 
we seem as if leaving the aisles of an august cathedral, to de^^ 
flcend into the gallerieis of a productive but ill-ventilated min^. 
Around us clin^ a foul and heavy air, which youthful travellers 
in the realm of hterature cannot safely breathe. We must emei^ge 
as speedily as possible to the light of day. . ^ 

h. i(»9. ] The series of Novels began in 1 74 1 , with Richardson's 
11T61./ "Pamela,** which was followed at long mtetvals by his 

* Clarissa Harlowe " and " Sir Charles Grandison." They have a 
virtuous aim, and err chiefly by the plainness with which they 
describe vice. Richardson gains, mrough his business-lik^ 
minuteness of detail, an air of reality which is sometimes as 
strong as that of Defoe ; and it is a pity that his tediousness, his 
unrelieved seriousness, and his over-wrought sentimentality, go so 
far towards disqualifying the reader from appreciating his ex- 
traordinary skilf both in the invention of incidents and in tho 
portraiture of character. 

These qualities are united with greater knowledge of the worlds 
pregnant wit, much power of thinking, and remarkable ease arid 
h. ITOT. J idiomatic Strength of style, in 3ie works of Fielding, whose 

* iwr. } mastery in the art of fictitious narrativ€l has never been ex^ 
celled. But his living pictures of familiar life, the whimsical carica^ 
ture of Smollett, and the humorous fantasies of Sterne, are iahke 
polluted by faults, of which the very smallest are the coarseness of 
language which they had inherited, and the nnscrupulouff bare- 
ness of licentious description in which they outdid Richardson. 
It is not merely that their standard of morality is low : they dis- 
plav indifference to the essential distinctions between right and 
wrong, in regard to some of the cardinal relations of society 
Ihe personages whom they represent to us, with praise or with* 
yi% blame, act in a way which is not merely unworthy of respori- 
cbie moral agents, but disgraceful according to the most indul- 
gent code that could be laid down to regulate the conduct of 
gentlemen. 

The beginning of the next period (to which indeed some of 
Smollett's novels belong) will exhibit a gratifying improvement 
both of taste and mortds, in the novels and similar writings o/ 
Goldsmith. 15 
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POSTICAL LITERATURE. 

6. The Drama of the period now before us has very little lite- 
rary importance. Johnson's one tragedy of "Irene" contaiiu 
Bome fine blank verse : and the tragedies of Thomson are tne un- 
dramatic effusions of a descriptive poet. The " George Barnwell " 
of Lillo and the " Gamester " of Moore are clever specimens of a 
mongrel kind of tragedy ; which, adopting domestic incidents not 
easily raised into the poetical region proper to the drama, tortifioa 
Itself impregnably against poetty by couching its dialogue iff 
prose instead of verse. The comedies and farces of the actora 
Garrick and Foote soon lost their value for the stage, and never 
had much for the literary student 

In Non-Dramatic Poetry we have to observe, not only the ap 
pearance of several men possessing distinguished genius, but also 
changes which indicated the formation of views in regard to the 
art, more just and comprehensive than those that had been preva- 
lent in the preceding generation. 

In the nrst place, neither personal sarcasm, nor the chronicling 
of the externals of polite societv, was now held to be the task 
most worthy to receive the embeUishments of didactic verse. The 
key-note of a higher strain was struck by Johnson, and repeated 
h. 1681- ) in the Satires of Young. This writer, afterwards, in his 
d. lies' t u Night-Thoughts," produced a work, eloquent perhaps 
rather than poetical, dissertative where true poetry would have 
been imaginative, and studded with conceits as thickly as the 
metaphysical poems of the seventeenth century ; but yet dealing 
in a fit spirit with the most sublime of all themes, and suggesting 
to meditative minds much of imagery and feeling as well as of re- 
ligious reflection. Akin to it in not a few points, but with more 
force of imagination, was the train of gloomy scenes which ap- 
pears in Blair's " Grave." In this poem we note the return of 
Scotland to the literary arena, into which she had for a long time 
b. 1T21. » sent no champions of great prowess. In Akenside's 
dino.] u Pleasures of Imagination," a vivid fancy, a warm sus- 
^ptibility of fine emotion, and an alluring pomp of language, are 
lavished on a series of pictures illustrating the feelings of beaut? 
iind sublimity. Tne mischief is, that 3ie poet, theorizing and 
[)oeti7ing by turns, loses his hold of his readers more than other 
writ ers whose U>pics are less abstract. The philosophical thinker 
finds better teaching elsewhere ; and the poetical student, unless 
he is also metaphysically inclined, has hi« enthusiasm chilled by 
the obtrusive dissertations. 

It should next be rerva^ked. thai the more direct and effective 
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Jbrmt of poetry came again into favotir. The Scottish pastoral 
drama of Ramsay need not be more than named : closer atten- 
tion might be claimed for the spirited narrative of Falconer's 
** Shipwreck." But the most decisive instance of the growing in- 
b. iToo. I sight into the true functions of poetry is furnished by the 
d. 1T48. f u Seasons" of Thomson, which appeared very soon aftei 
the completion of Pope's Homer. No poet, not Wordsworth him 
sel^ has ever been inspired more than Thomson was, by that love 
of external nature which is the prompter of poetic imagery ; and 
none has felt, with more keenness and delicacy, those analogies 
between the mind and the things it looks on, which are the foun- 
tain of genuine poetic feeling. Many of his bits of scenery are 
more beautiful than any thing else of the sort in the whole com- 
pass of our literature. His faults are heavy : triteness of thought 
when he becomes argumentative; sentimental vulgarism when he 
aims at the dramatic ; and a prevalent pomposity and pedantry 
of diction, which at once forestalled Johnson and surpassed him. 
"~ i later work, "The Castle of Indolence," is hardly less poedcal ; 
tie it is surprisingly free from his besetting sins. It is, too, the 
only very strong symptom which the age manifested, of sympathy 
with the older English poets. * 

• JAMES THOMSON. 

A BirifMBS DAWM, FBOM THB BBABOVS. 

And soon, observant of approaching day, 

The meek-eyed Morn appeal's, mother of dewa^ 

At first faint-gleaming m the dappled east; 

Till far o*er ether spreads the widening glow, 

And, from before the lustre of her face, 

White break the clouds away. — "With quicken'd step 

Brown Night retires. Young Day pours in apaoe^ 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rocks» the mountain's misty top^ 

Swell on the sights and brighten with the dawn. 

Blue, through the dusk, the smoky currents shioti* 

And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps, awkward ; while along the forest-glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early passenger. Music awakes. 

Th Dative voice of undissembled joy: 

And thick around the woodland liynins arise 

Roused by the cock, the soon-dad shephei'd leaves 

His mossy cottage, where with peace he Qvells, 

And from the crowded fold in ord^r drives 

Win flock, to taste the verdure of tlie morii. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awakc^ 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
Tbe w>ol, the iratr"«int. and the silent ht ur, 
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7. The middle <^ the eighteenth century gave birth, we flee^ 
to good poats.; but it was nevertheless an nnpoetical dma Son)« 
of those with whom we have just becQme acquainted, owed their 
popularity in part to those Tery qualities which are the blots of 
their works; and their genius would have grown up more freely 
and borne richer fruit, had the climate been more propitious. Still 
later in the centiuy, we find the prevailing poetical taste to be 
curiously illustrated by Johnson's *^ Lives of the Poets." These 
were introductory to a large collection of English Poetry ; tho 
choice being made by the booksellers, who may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have known what books were likely to tempt purchasers. 
We are not surprised to find that the older poets of the language 
were quite excluded ; but it is amusing and wonderful to reckon 
the host of dull rhymers from the early part of the century whose 
works were admitted^ and thought worthy to employ the pen of 
the first critic of the day. 

Before that time, two of the finest and most poetical minds of 
our nation had been dwarfed and weakened by the ungenial at- 
mosphere, so as to bequeath to posterity nothing more than a #w 
lyrical fragments. In the age which admired the smooth feeble- 
ness of Shenstone's pastorals and elegies, and which closed when 
the ferocious libels of Churchill were held by many to be good 
examples of the poetical satire,. Collins lived and died almost un« 
known, and Gray turned aside from the unrequited labours of 
verse to idle in his study. 

6. iTil J Gray was as consummate a poetical artist as Pope. 
i. ITTL f 2jg fancy, again, was much less lively : but his sympa- 



To meditation due aod sacred songt 

* * * * « 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the east The lessening cloud. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Illnmed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. LoT now apparent all, 
Aslant the dew-bright earth and oolour'd air, 
He looks in )x>uudles8 majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnish'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering stieaui% 
High-gleaming from afar. Prime oheerar. Light I 
Of all materiiu beings fi rat, and best I 
Efflux divine I Nature's resplendent robe ! 
Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 
In unessential gloom ; and thou, oh Sun 1 
Soul of surrounding worlds, in whom best seec 
Shines out thy Maker 1 May i sing of tbe^^l 
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thioB were infinitely warmer and more expanded ; and he waa 
unfettered by the matter-of-fact tendency of the French school 
The polished aptness of language, and exact symmetry of ' con- 
struction^ which give so classic^ an aspect to his Odes, do un 
questionably bring- with them a tinge of classical coldness: and 
the want of passionate movement is felt particularly in his mos< 
ambfdous' pieces. He -is stronger in feeling than in imageiy; 
iihe Ode on Eton College, with its touches of pathos and flashes 
of allegory, is more genuindy l3rTical than ^ The Bard f and the 
^Progress of Poesy " is most poetical in its passages of fanciful 
repose. The Elegy in a Country Churchyard is peiiiaps fault- 
ess** 

* THOSCAS GRAY. 
JVom ihs " Qds on a Distant Prospect of Eton Ootteffe,* 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Henry's hoary shade; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of meaa survey ; 
Whose tui-t whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoar^ Thames along 

His silver- windmg way I 

Ah, happy hills I Ah, pleasing shade I 

Ah, fields beloved in vain I 
Where once my careless childhood strayec 

A stranger yet to pain : 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youtli. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames I for thou hast seer 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margin green, 

The paths of pleasure trace : 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave! 

The captive linnet which enthral S 
What idle progeny succeed. 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Oi urge the flying ballf 
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k iTia I The Odes of Collins are fuller of the fine and sponta- 
A ITW. f neous enthusiasm of genius, than any other poems evei 
written by one who wrote so little. We close his tiny volume 
with the same disappointed surprise, which overcomes us when a 
harmonious piece of music suddenly ceases unfinished. Ilis range 
of tones is very wide : it extends from the warmest rapture of 
seir«ntranced imagination, to a tenderness which makes some of 
bis verses sound like gentle weeping. The delicacy of gradation 
with which he passes from thought to thought, has an indescri 
hable charm, though not always unattended by obscurity ; and 
there is a marvellous power of suggestion in his clouds of all^oric 
imagery, so beautiful in outline, and coloured by a &ncy so purely 

Gay hope is theii's, by fancy fed, 

Le^s pleasing when possessed. 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast. 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue^ 
Wild wit^ invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy nighty 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light; 

That fly the approach of morn. 



Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretcn from high, 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness' altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled. 
And moody Madness, laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 



To each his sufferings! All are men. 

Condemned alike to groan , 
The tender for another*8 pain 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah I why should they know their &*«; 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more! where ignorance Is bliss, 

*Rs folly to be wise! 
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and ideally refiued. His most popular poem, " The Passions," 
can hardly be allowed to be his best : of some of his most deeply 
marked characteristics it conveys no adequate idea. Readers who 
do not shrink from having their attention put to the stretch, and 
who can relish the finest and most recondite analogies, will de- 
light in his Ode entitled ^ The Manners,^^ and in that, still nobler 
and more imaginative, ** On the Poetical Character." Every one 
surely, can understand and feel the beauty of such pieces as th 
Odes "To Pity," "To Simplicity," "To Mercy." Nor does it 
require much reflection to fit us for appreciating the spirited lyric 
" To Liberty ;" or for being entranced by the finely-woven har- 
monies and the sweetly romantic pictures, which, in the " Ode 
to Evening," remind us of the youthful poems of Milton.* 



♦ WILLIAM COLLINS. 

I. ODS WM 'ii- m m THB BBonrxufO or thx tsar 1746L 

ITow sleep the brave who sink to rest^ 
By all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By Fairy hands their knell is rang ; 
Bv forms unseen their dirge is sung : 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay : 
And freedom shall awhile repair. 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there. 



H. CDS TO PITT. 

PkOta § B'frdis Euripides : The rimer Aran runs by the birthplace f^ Otwa^ 

Oh thou, the friend of man, assigned 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind. 

And chaim his frantic woe ; 
When firet Distress, with dagger keen. 
Broke forth to waste his destined scene, 

His wild unsated foe I 

By Pella's Bard, a magic name, 

By all the giiefs his thought could frame^ 

Receive my humble ritel 
Long, Pity I let the nations view 
Thy sky-worn robes of tenderest blue, 

And eyes of dewy light I 
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But whereforB need I wander inde 
To old IlysBUB' distant side, 

Deserted stream and mute f 
Wild Aran too has beard thy strain^ 
And Echo, 'roid^t my native plains^ 

Been soothed by Fity's late. 



Come^ Pity, eome I By Fancy's aid, 
£y!n now my thouebts, relenting maid 

Thy temple's pride design : 
Its southern site, its truth complete^ 
Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 

In all who view the shrine. 

There Picture's toil shall well relate 
How Chance, or hard-inyolving Fate^ 

O'er mortal bliss prevail : 
The buskin'd Muse shall near her stand 
And, sighinfj;, prompt her tender hand 

With ea<£ aisastrous tale. 

There let me oft^ retired by day, 
In dreams of passion melt away. 

Allowed with thee to dwell : 
Tbere waste the mournful lamp of night, 
Till, Virgin thou again ddii|^t 

To hoar a British ahelll 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

SflCTION FOUETH : THE LITEEATUEE OF THE THIED GENEEA'nOR 

A.D. 1760 — A.D. 1800. 

06orgeIIL, .1760-1800. 

pBOfiK 1. The Hlstorlans—Their Literary Character apd Views of Art— Honied His- 
tory.— 8. Sobertaon and OibSon— The Character of each — Minor Historical Writers. 
—S. Miscellaneoiis Prose—Johnson's Talk and BosweIl*8 Report of It— Goldsmith's 
Novels— Literature in Scotland— The First Edinburgh Re-Tiew— Mackenzie's Novels 
—Other Novelists.— 4. Criticism— Percy's Eeliques— Warton's History— Parliamen- 
taiy Eloquence— Edmand Burke— Letters.— A. Philosophy— (1.) Theory of Liters* 
tnre— Burke— EeynoMs— Campbell— Home— Bisir— Smith— (2.) Political Economy 
— A4am Smith.— «k Philosophy continued— <8.) Ethics— Adam Smith— Tucker— 
Paley— (4.) Metsphyslcs and Psychology- Thomas Reld,— 7. Theology— (1.) Scien- 
tifle— Campbell —Paley— Watson— Lowtli— (2.) Practical — Forteons— Blair— New- 
ton and others.— PoBTBT. 8. '^he Dramas-Home's Douglas — Comedies of Gold- 
smith and Sheridan — Goldsmith's Descriptive PoemsL— 9. Minor Poets— Their Vsr 
rious Tendencies— Later PeemS— Beattle's Minstrel.- 10. The Genius and Writings 
of Cowper and Burns. . ^ , 

PROSE LITERATURE. 

1. Between the period we have la^t studied, and the reign of 
George the Third, there were several connecting links. One of 
these was formed by a group of Historians, whose works must 
always be classical monuments in English literature. The publi- 
cation of Burners History of England began in 1764: Robert- 
son's History of Scotland appear^ in l'?69, and was followed by 
his Reign of Charles the Fifth, and. his History of America ; and 
Gibbon's Decline and .Fall of the Roman Empire was completed 
in twelve years fronti 1776. 

These celebrated men, and others who profited by their teach 
ing, viewed a great history as a work of literary art, as a work in 
wluch the manner of /Communication ought to possess an excel- 
lence correspondent to the value of the knowledge communicated. 
It is likewise characteristic of them, that,: while all were active 
thinkers, and found or made occasion for imparting the fruits of 
their reflection, their works are properl}^ Histories, not Historical 
Dissertations. They are narratives of events, in which the eluci- 
dation of the laws of human nature or of the progress of society 
15» 
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h introduced merely as iDustrative and subordinate. Tlie diatino^ 
tion is note-worthy for us, in whose time the favourite method of 
historical writing is of the contrary kind. 

Perhaps history, so conceived and limited, was never written 
*. ini. I better than by David Hume. Never was the narrative 
d. mi f Qf interesting incidents told with greater clearness, and 
good sense, and quiet force of representation : never were the char- 
acters, and thoughts, and feelings of historical personages de- 
scribed in a manner more calculated to excite the feeling of dra^ 
matic reality, yet without overstepping the propriety of historical 
dnith, or trespassing on the prominence due to great facts and 
great principles. His style may be said to display, generically, 
uie natural and colloquial character of the early writers of the 
oentury. But it is specifically distinguished by features giving it 
an aspect very unlike theirs. It has not their strength and close- 
ness of idiom ; a want attributable to two causes. Hume was a 
Scotsman, bom in a country whose dialect was then yet more 
distant than it now is from English purity ; and French studies 
concurred with French reading in detennining still further his turn 
of phraseology and construction. It has been the duty of more 
recent writers to protest against his strong spirit of partisanship, 
which is made the more seductive by his constant good temper 
and kindliness of manner ; and his consultation of original au- 
thorities was so very negligent, that his evidence is quite worth- 
less on disputed historical questions. But, if his matter had been 
as carefully studied as his manner, and if his social and religious 
theories had been as sound as his theory of literary art, Hume's 
history would still have held a place from which no rival could 
have hoped to degrade it. 

2. In their manner of expression, Robertson and Gibbon, 
though unlike each other, are equally unlike Hume. They want 
his seemingly unconscious ease, his delicate tact, his calm yet 
lively simplicity. Hume tells his tale to us as a friend to friends : 
dis successors always seem to hold that they are teachers and we 
ihei4 pupils. This change of tone had long been coming on, and 
was now very general in all departments of prose : very few writ- 
ers belonging to the last thirty years of Johnson's life escaped the 
epidemic disease of dictatorship. Both Robertson and Gibbon 
may have been, by circumstances peculiar to each of them, pre- 
disposed to adopt the fashionable garb of dignity. The tempta- 
tion of the former lay simply in his provincial position, which 
made his mastery of the language a thing to be attained only by 
study and imitation. An UDtravellcd Scotsman might have as- 
pired to harangue like R:i8selas, but durst not dream of talking 
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Bke Will Honeycomb. Yet Robertson attained a degree of fiir 
eility, smoothness, and correctness, wliich in the circumstances 
was wonderful. Gibbon's pompousness, which has justly become 
proverbial, was probably caused in part by his self-esteem, natur- 
ally inordinate, and pampered by years of solitary study ; and H 
must have been cherished also by his half-avowed consciousness of 
tlie hostility in which his evil religious opinions placed him, to- 
wards those to whom his work was addressed. The peculiarity 
of his very peculiar style may perhaps be analyzed into a few 
elements. His words are always those of Latin root, not of Saxon, 
inless when these cannot be avoided : his favourite idioms and 
constructions are French, not English : and the structure of his 
sentences is so complex as to threaten obscurity, but so monoto- 
nously uniform that his practised dexterity of hand easily avoided 
the snare. 

b. 1722. ) Robertson is an excellent story-teller, perspicuous, livelyj 
d.iway ^jj^ interesting: his opinions are formed with good judg- 
ment, and always temperately expressed : and his disquisitions, 
such as his view of the Progress of Society in the Middle Ages, 
are singularly able and instructive. His research was industrious 
and accurate, to a degree which, notwithstanding many unfavour- 
able circiunstances, makes him still to be a valuable historical au- 
thority. 

b. 1787. ) The learning of Gibbon, though not in all points very 
d. 1794. ) exact, was remarkably extensive ; and it was fully suffi- 
cient to make him a trustworthy guide through the vast region 
he traverses, unless in those quarters where he was inclined to 
lead us astray. His work was first conceived in Rome, " as he 
sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter : " and its 
prevalent tone might, with no very wide stretch of fancy, be sup- 
posed to retain symptoms of that evening's meditation. There is 
a patrician haughtiness in tlie stately march of his narrative, and 
in the air of careless superiority with which he treats both his he- 
roes and his audience; and, contemplating the actions of his 
atory in such a spirit as if he shrunk from Christian truth because 
he had known it only as alloyed by superstitious error, he honours 
the ruthless bravery of the conqueror and the politic crafl of the 
itatesman, but is unable to appreciate the hermit's humble piety or 
the heroic self-sacrifice of the martyr. His manner wants that 
iramatic animation, which would entitle him to be ranked in the 
highest order of historians, and for which he was disqualified by 
his coldness of feeling. He seems to describe, not scenes in which 
living men act, but pictures in which those scenes are represented : 
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Mid in this art of pictarasqae naiiration he is a master. Nor ia 
he less skilful in indirect insinuation ; ivhich, indeed, is his favour 
lie and usual method of communieating his opinions, although 
most striking in those many passages in his history of the church, 
where he covertly attach a rvHgicm which he neither helieved no*" 
understood. 

Among other historian^ of tbettime was Sm<Jlett, whose Hia- 
ory of England has no claim to jreraembrancQ except the cselebrity 
therwise gained by theai^th^r. u Eeiguspn's History oi the Ro- 
man . Republic is not only well. written^ but meritorious for its re- 
searches into the constituti^Q of Ron^A^ : Of the many historical 
and a9tiquArian works, the value of whose matter exceeds th^r 
literaiy merit, it may be enough to name those of two Scotsmen)^ 
fleniy's History of Qreat Britain, and Sir David Dalrymple^s 
Annids of Scotland, both of which have saved much toil to their, 
BiiecessorB* To this period, more conveniently than tp the next, 
may be assignod the: Grecian Histories of Gillies and Mitford,eaeh 
useful in its day, especially the latter, but both now altogether, 
superseded. ■. ■ , 

3. While the historians thus produced works on which, more 
than on anything else, the literary reputation of the time depend- 
ed, other men of letters exerted themselves so actively and so 
variously, that it is diflBcult to describe their efforts briefly, 
6. 1709. f Johnson, seated at last in his easy-chair, talked inces- 
d 1779. \ gantly foj* twenty years : his dogmatical announcements 
of opinion were received as oracular by the literary world : and, 
soon after, his death, Boswell's clever record, of his conversations 
gave, to the name of this remarkable man a place in our literatui-e, 
which, in our day, is commonly held to be more secure than that 
which he had obtained by his writings^ 

In the huge circle of his friends and admirers, none w£^Jtnpre 
Al 1728. j respectful or more beloved ithan the amiable and artless 
d, 1774. \ Goldsmith. Yet none of theip had so much native origiT 
nality of genius, or deviated so far from the track of his patron. 
Though his poems had never been written, he wo^ld stand among 
the classics of £nglish prose, in virtue of the few trifles on which 
he was able, in the intervals snatched from his. literary drudgery 
to exercise his power of shrewd obseiTation fmd natural invention, 
and to exhibit his warm affections and purity of moral sejatiment 
Such is his inimitable little novel, " The Vicar of Wakefield ;" ^nd 
such, ^ough less valuable, is the good-natured satire on society 
which he called " The Citizen of the World." It consists of let- 
ters in which a. Chinese, visiting England, relates to fiiends at 
borne wl,at he saw and what he thought of it. In gcxid-huiiioured 
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rony, Goldsmith is here admirable : there are some comic 8(«nc& 
of domestic life, such as the household of .Beau Tibbs, which are 
not surpassed by an3rthiDg of the sort in our language ; while the 
interest is varied by Httle flights of romance, lively criticisms on 
the state of learning and the arta^ and despondent caricature 
(which no one had better opportunities of sketching from the life) 
of the miseries of men whose trade was authorship.* Goldsmith's 

^ • OLITEB GOLDSMITH. 

Prom ** The Citizen of the World:*' Letter xrrm. 

Were we to estimate the learning of the English hy the number o1 
b 4>k8 thai are every day published among them, perhaps no country, 
not even China itself could equal them in this pai-ticular. I have reckoned 
not less than twenty -three new books published in one day; which, upon 
computation, makes eight thousand three hundi'ed and ninety-five in one 
year.' Most of these are not confined to one single science, but embrace 
the whole circle. History, politics, poetry, mathematics, metaphysics, 
and the philoeo])hy of nature, are all comprised in a manual not lai*ger 
than that in whicn our children are taught the letters i^ then, we sup- 
pose the learned of England to read but an eighth part of the works 
which daily come from the press, (and sure none can pretend to learning 
upon more easy terms,) at this rate eyery scholar will read a thousand 
books in one year. From such a calculation, yon may coniecture what 
an amazing fiind of literature a man must be possessed o^ who thus reads 
three new books every day, not one of which but contains all the good 
things that ever wore said or written. 

And yet^ I know not how it happens : but the Eriglish are not^ in 
reality, so learned as would seem from this calculation. We meet but 
few who know all arts and sciences in perfection ; whether it is that the 
generaJity are incapable of such extensive knowled^ or that the authors 
of those books are not adequate instructors. In China, the Emperor him* 
self takes cognizance of all the doctora in the kingdoni who profess author- 
ship. In England, every man may be an author that can write : for they 
have by law a liberty, not only of saying what they please, but of being 
also aa dull as they please. 

Yesterday I testified my surprise to the man in black, where writers 
could be found in sufficient number to throw off the books I daily saw 
crowding from the press. I at first imagined, that their learned semina- 
ries might take this method of instructing the world: but my companion 
assured me that the doctors of colleges never wrote, and that some of them 
had actually forgot their reading. " But, if you desire," continued he, 
" to see a collection of authors, I fancy I can introduce yon this evening 
to a club, which assembles eveiy Stiturday at seven, at the sign of the 
Bioom near Islington, to talk over the business of the last and the enter- 
Liinment of the week ensuing." 

I accepted his invitation : we walked together, and entered the house 
«ome time before the usual hour for the company assembling. My friend 
took this opportunity of letting roe into the characters of the principal 
membei'9 of the dub ; not even the host excepted, who, it seems, was 
onoe an author himself, but preferred by a bookseller to this situation at 
ft reward for his former service. 
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style is as near an approach as his time made possible, to the col 
loquial ease of Addison. 

In the meantime, intellectual action had begun to diffjse itself 
from a new centn . Edinburgh was the dwelling-place of Rober& 
son and Hume, around whom were gathered oSier thinking and 
instructed men. In 1755, there was attempted an "^ Edinburgh 
Review," desigred to be half-yearly ; but only two numbers ap 
peared, containing several papers written by Robertson, witli 
others by Adam Smith and Blair, whom we shall soon meet 
again in company with aspirants from more remote parts of Scot- 
land. In 1779, the Periodical Essays of Queen Anne's time 
were revived, almost for the last time, by a new race of men of 
letters, in the Scottish metropolis. " The Mirror," and its sue- 
ccissor, ** The Lounger," were edited by Henry Mackenzie, whose 
b. i745u ) venerable old-cOge carried him, like a patriarch surviving 
d. 188L t ^Q flood, through the first generation of the nineteenth 
century. Tasteful, rather than vigorous, those periodicals owe 
their chief merit to his smaller tales. 

He had already published his best novel, " The Man of Feel- 
ing," which, coming not long after Goldsmith's masterpiece, was 
far from being unworthy of the companionship. With little 
force of character, and a finical refinement both of diction and of 
sentiment, Mackenzie's novels have a delightful harmony of feel- 
ing, which often flows out into pathetic tenderness. 

Among the later novelists of the time, there are none that call 
for much notice. It is enough to name Walpole, Moore, Cum- 
berland, Mrs. Inchbald, and Charlotte Smith. The last of thesti, 
especially, did much to prepare the way for the greater prevalence 
of nature an J common-sense in this kind of writing, the seduc- 
tions of wb'ah for the writer are not less than those which it 
holds out to the reader. We might not unwillingly be tempted 
to linger a little longer, by the farcical humour of Miss Bumey, 
or the melo-dramatic horrors of Mrs. Radcliffe ; and, if we were 
here inclined to study novels deeply, these two writers would, for 
different reasons, require close attention. 

4. In Literary Criticism, the authoritative book of the day 
was Johnson's " Lives of the Poets," with which we have become 
acquainted already. Sixteen years before its appearance, there 
had been laid in silence the foundations of a new and purer po- 
etical taste. The year 1765 was the date of Percy's " Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry," a selection from old ballads and otlier 
early poems of a lyrical cast, many of the ruder pieces beino; 
modernized and completed by the editor. This delightful com- 
pilation, quite neglected for many years, became the poetical 
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iexl-book of Sir Walter Scott and the poets of his time. A 
^eater impression was made by a more scientific and ambitious 
6. 17«9. I effort in the same direction, Warton's "Histoiy of Eng- 
AiTW. f ligiii Poetry," which was commenced in 1774, and left 
unfinished when the author died. His survey starts from a 
point not long after the Conquest and is broken off abruptly in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The work has so much both of antiqua- 
rian learning, of poetical taste, and of spirited writing, that it is 
not only an indispensable and valuable authority, but in many 
parts an interesting book to the mere amateur. Not without 
many errors, and presenting a still larger number of deficiencies 
it yet has little chance of being ever entirely superseded. Along 
with Warton should be named his ill-natured adversary Ritson, 
who rendered great services to our early poetry, especially by 
setting the example of scrupulously correct editing. 

In elementary studies like ours, we cannot undertake to deal 
with the Parliamentary Eloquence of our country. But we ought 
to learn, that the earliest specimens of its greatness may be said 
to have been given before Uie middle of the eighteenth century, 
in the commanding addresses of the elder Pitt, more commonly 
known as Earl of Chatham. The close of our period shows us, as 
still leading the senate, the younger Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan ; 
6. iTsa I along with whom stood a much greater man, Edmund 
d. ITW. J Burke, the most gorgeous and rotund of orators. Burke, 
indeed, must be remembered, in virtue not only of his speeches, 
but of his writings on political and social questions, as a very 
great thinker, comprehensive and versatile in intellect, and de- 
riving an extraordinary power of eloquence from that concrete 
and imaginative character which belonged distinctively to his 
manner of thought. 

Our miscellaneous memoranda must contain two collections 
of Letters, thoroughly unlike each other in every thing except 
their goodness of style : those of Walpole, poignantly satirical 
and bad-hearted ; and those of the poet Cowper, which are not 
only models of easy writing, but lessons of rare dignity and puri- 
ty in sentiment. 

6. In the History of Philosophy, for Great Britain as well as 
or the continental narions, the middle of the eighteenth century 
was a very important epoch. It introduced, in our own country, 
a series of thinkers, whose opinions, whether adverse to those of 
their predecessors or founded on them, were yet, in most depart- 
fflents of philosophical study, entitled to be regarded as new : 
and, before the century was ended, almost all of those works had 
appeared, which have had the greatest influence on more receal 
thinking. 
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Tbo purpose of our present studies does not allow us to at 
tempt knowing thoroughly, or weighing exacdj, -speculations of 
an abstract kind. The little we can take time to learn maj b« 
gathered most easily, if all the works we have to deal with are 
arranged in Four Classes. 

The First of these includes disquisitions on the Theory of Lit- 
erature or any oi its applications; a theory which now began to 
be known among us by the name of Philosophical Criticism, and 
which is really a branch of philosophy properly so called, the 
philosophy of the human mind. Our earliest specimen was 
Burke's treatise ^ On the Sublime and Beautiftil," an inquiry, 
neither successful nor eloquent, into phenomena, the explanation 
of which is essential to a just thec»7 of poetry. The close rela* 
tions between poetry and the other fine arta, such as painting, 
might entitle us to include in our list a series of treatises much 
more valuable, the Discourses of the celebrated painter Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The other works to be named are confined ta litera* 
ture ; and« all the writers being Scotsmen, it was perhaps natural 
that they should occupy themselves much with the laws of style. 
b. 170ft. > By far the ablest of these was CampbelPa " Philosophy 
d. tin. f Qf Rhetoric," a treatise showing, like all the author's 
works, very much both of cool sagacity and of independent think*' 
ing. ** The Elements of Criticism," by Henry Home, usually 
known as Lord Eames, has a great deal of speculative ingenuity ; 
and the merii of Blair's ^ Jjectures oa Rhetoric and BeUes Let* 
tres " lies in their good taste and the elaborate elegance of the 
language. Some contributions which Adam Smith made to this 
field of inquiry contsun very original views. It is convenient^ 
though not quite correct, to class along with these writers Home 
Tooke, who produced, at the close of the century, its best contri- 
bution to the Philosophy of Language. No book on the subject 
has caused more thinking than his acute and paradoxical " Di- 
versions of Purley." 

h. im. ) Adam Smith will stand alcme in our Second Depart- 
d. iT9a } Doont, in virtue of his great work, " The Wealth of Na- 
tions," which is still universally acknowledged as the standard 
text-book in Political Economy. 

6, We encounter Smith yet again, when we pass. Thirdly, to 
Ethics or Moral Philosophy. His " Theory of Moral Sentiments'* 
IS the most readable of abstract treatises: its style is exoetient ; 
and its illustrations are abundant and interesting. Many of its 
special analyses of mental phenomena are masterly: but the 
leading doctrine, which resoives all moral feelings into Sympathy, 
is nothing better than an ingeniously defended paradox. A mom 
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prominent place in the history of moral science belongs to two 
Eki^lish writers, who stand related as master and pupil, and agree 
in seeking to eetabli^ the identity of Virtue widi Utility. The 
earlier of them was Tucker, whom Faley frankly avowed to have 
given, by his finely reflective ♦* Light of Nature Pursued," very 
fr.i748.| much assistance towards Uie ethical section of his own 
4. 1806. f u Principles <rf Moral and Political Philosophy." Vigors 
cusly homely in language and illustration, methodical and dex- 
terous in argument, and imposingly positive in assertion, PaleyV 
«rork could not fail to be welcomed by English thinkers, on ac- 
count of its skilful defence of a view, of human nature, which 
chimes in with the tendencies of the national character. 

Works Ming into our Fourth Department would commonly 
be described as dealing with Metaphysics. But as they under- 
take to inquire, not only into the origin and validity of human 
knowledge, but also into the nature and relations of all mental 
phenomena, they should be described as treating likewise of Psy- 
chology. They are often described by their authors as relating 
to the Philosophy of the Human Mind. We require here to note 
only the rise of tn^ which has been called the Scottish School of 
Metaphysics ; and in it again we do enough, if we make ourselves 
A. ino. i acquainted with Thomas Reid the founder. For Beattie^ 
^ 17W. [ ^Q jj^Qg^ ^ninent of his immediate disciples^ and a very 
pleasing writer, did little or nothing of real service to philosophy. 
Keid's doctrines were first explained in his ^ Inquiry into the Hu- 
man Mind," and sifberwards systematically expounded in his ^ Es- 
says on the Intellectual and Active Powers of Man." His posi- 
tion is essentially. controversiaL He combats each of three 
schools of philosophy: first, the Sensualistic, evolved out of 
Locke^ which holda all our ideas to be primarily derived from 
sensation ; secondly, the Idealistic, in the form proposed by Berke- 
hjf which, allowing the existence oi mind, denies that of matter ; 
thirdly, the Sceptical^ headed by Hume, which denies that we can 
know anything at all The first of these doctrines, according to 
Reid, overlooks important elements of knowledge, and leads di- 
lectly to the tliird ; the second is refuted by every man^s con 
aciousness ; and the thii^ we cannot so much as assert, without 
contradicting that very asserticm. The positive doctrines of Reid^s 
own system could not be understood without much eimlanation ; 
and his own exposition of them is very imperfect Indeed the 
constant oocurrenee of polemical matter, and the repetitions which 
his Essays derived from their ori^al shape of Lectures, are the 
circumstances that chiefly injure the literary value of tiie work. 
He is a bald and dry, but veiy clear and logical writer; and 
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DeveT was there a more sincere lover of truih, or a more ctmdid 
and honourable disputant His slow and patient thinking, not' 
withstanding a strong aversion to close analysis, led him to some 
very striking results, out of which his whole scheme is developed. 
The originality of these is much greater than his own manner 
of expounding them would lead us to suppose ; and their im- 
portance in the history of philosophy maybe estimated fix>m this 
fact, that Reid's metaphysical creed does really coincide with the 
first and most characteristic step in that of his German contem- 
porary Kant 

7. It is satisfactory to find, among those we have learned to 
know as leaders in philosophy, several who distinguished them- 
selves also as advocates of tiriths yet more precious. 

The most valuable contributions to Theological Literature 
were those which undertook to defend religion, natural and re- 
vealed, both against the attacks of avowed infidelity, and against 
the more insidious dangers that arose, towards the close of the 
century, from the ferment of opinions communicated by the con- 
vulsions of the continent The series began with Campbell's 
excellently reasoned ^ Essay on Miracles," an answer to the most 
popular of Hume's arguments against revelation. Paley's three 
works of this class are, all of them, standard authorities. In the 
"Hone Paulinas" he proves, from undesigned coincidences, the 
genuineness both of Saint Paul's Epistles and of the narrative 
given in the Acts of the Apostles. His ** View of the Evidences 
of Christianity" is chiefly employed in establishing the credibility 
of the evangelists ; from which must be inferred the truth of the 
gospel miracles, and from that again the divine mission of the 
Saviour. His " Natural Theology" is an illustration, alike skilful 
and interesting, of that which has been called the d posteriori 
argument for the exist mc« of the Supreme Being; an argument 
founded on the proofs of benevolent design manifested in the works 
of creation. Last of all we have Bishop Watson's vigorous 
'* Apology for Christianity," directed against Gibbon; and his 
** Apology for the Bible," in i)?hich he answers, with equal foix^, 
tlie cavils of a more recent and less able adversary. 

Among the other works of the times, in which theology wju^ 
treated scientifically, the most noticeable are those which may \m 
described as Critical. Such were Bishop Lowth's refined and 
tastefiil " Lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews," and his " Trans- 
ition of the Prophet Isaiah." Of another temper, energetic and 
original in thinking, and very powerfully suggestive of thought,, 
were the views set forth by Campbell, in his ^ Translation of the 
Gospels," with its dissertations. 
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The press now teemed with Sermons, and sfave forth also nc t 
t few large treatises on points of Practical Theology. Most of 
these, however, do not exemplify so well the literary ability of tlie 
age, as the increasing inclination of men's minds to serious thought 
and sentiment. Of the sermon-writers who were then most popu- 
lar, especially among educated persons, but whose works are now 
much neglected, those whose literary merit is highest were Bishop 
Porteous and Dr. Blair. An influence much more permanent 
has been exerted by a class of religious writers, whose views had 
always found literary representatives in the Church of England, 
but had been more decisively expressed by the earlier Noncon- 
formists: writers whose ecclesiastical code was taught by Usher, 
not by Laud ; writers whose confession of religious faith, not less 
than their tone of religious feeling, was inherited from Usher and 
Owen, not from Tillotson or South, Eminent among the most 
devout and energetic teachers of religion in this devout and ener- 
getic school, was John Newton of Olney, Jie sphitual guide of 
the poet Cowper. We might refer either to the last century, or 
to tlie present, a few other writings of no great literary merit, 
I>earing the same honourable stamp : the novels and miscellaneous 
works of Hannah More ; Wilberforce's " Practical view of Chris- 
tianity ;" and " The History of the Church of Christ" by the bro- 
thers Milner. 

POETICAL LITERATURE. 

8. Sinking from theology to the Drama, we shall not be de- 
tained long from other kinds of poetry The only Tragedy of our 
forty years which has really survived, is the " Douglas" of Home, 
whose sweet melody and romantic pathos lose much of their effect 
through its artificial monotony of tone, and its feebleness in the 
representation of charactet. Mason's Caractacus, an historical 
tragedy with a classical chorus, is memorable for the courage of 
the attempt Comedy, now always written in prose, was oftener 
successful, yet not very often. There was no literary merit of a 
high kind in the plays of the elder Colman, of Mrs. Cowley, or ot 
Cumberland. At tlie beginning of the time, however, appeared 
Ihe comedies of Goldsmith, abounding (especially " She Stoops to 
Conquer") in humour, variety of characterization, and lively and 
harmless gaiety. Later comes Sheridan, with his unintennitted 
fire of epigrammatic witticisms, his keen insight into the follie'* 
and weaknesses of society, and his great ingenuity in inventing 
whimsical situations: qualities which entitle him to be compared, 
m i-espect of literary skill, with the comic writers ( i Congi^eve'i 
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dine ; while h» moral tone, though &r from being actually im* 
pure, deserves no positive commendation. 

Of the Writers of Verse in the time of Johnson's old age, 
€k>ldsmith alone has achieved immortality. ^^The Traveller" 
and ^ The Deserted Village ^ cannot be forgotten, until the Eng- 
lish tongue shall have ceased to be understood. A pleasing poet, 
not a great one, he was nevertheless greater than he or his friendi 
knew. An indescribable charm pervades those beautiful pieces 
of poetical deecription and reflection, so musical in versification, 
so vividly natural in scenery, so gentij touching in sentiment 
both of them were valued, in their own day, not for their poeti- 
cal excellence only, but for the principles which they maintained 
in r^i(ard to the organization of society. It is a fact not to he 
overlooked, by those who assign a high rank to the didactic func 
tions of the poet, that Groldsmith did his best to teach a &)se po- 
litical economy, while Adam Smith was writing ^ The Wealth ol 
Nations."* 

• OLI^nBB QOLDBMITH. 

jFViMPi » The Dttened VUloft," 

In all my wanderings round thvi worid of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share— 
1 still had hopes my latest years to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 
I still had hopes, (for pride attends us still.) 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill ; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw. 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue^ 
Panta to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return — ^and die at home at last i 

Oh blest retiremt'nti friend to life's decline! 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine I 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these^ 
A youth of labour with aji age of ease ; . 
W no (^uita a world where stror.g temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, leanis to fly 1 

For him no wretch is born to work and wec|\ 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep:- 
No surly porter stands in guilty stv te^ 
To spurn imploring Famine from the gate. 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's fnerd; 
Sinks to the grav€ with un perceived deca^. 
While Resignation gently slopes the way f 
And, all his prospects brigliteiiing to the las^, 
His heaven cominenceii ore the world be past I 
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9. llie foundations of a new poetical scliool were slres/dy 
jnid. Percy's CollectioQ of Beliques was published between 
Goldsmith's two poems : and, a little earlier, Macpherson had 
electrified the republic of letters by "Fingal, an ancient Epio 
Poem.'' The attention bestowed, not altogether unworthily, on 
his Ossianic fragments, was a hopeful symptom : so were the at- 
tempts madcy though mainly for political reasons, to push into 
fame the elegant but cold Epics of Glover. The seed was sown 
but it was long in vegetating. In our own day we still encoun- 
ter, though not very often, verses of some of the minor poets : 
such as Armstrong, Smollett, Langhome, Warton, and Mason ; 
or Bruce, Logan, and Fergusson. Hoole translated Tasso and 
Ariosto veary tamely from the Italian ; while the Portuguese poet 
Camoens was rendered by Mickle with spirit but incorrectness. 
Some light poetical pieces of our own time, especially satires of 
Moore, have been modelled on the comi'* rhymes of Anstey. 

The short career of the unhappy Chcitterton held out wonder 
ful promise, both of genius, and of the employment of it in a 
worthy sphere. But, when we enter **The Botanic Garden" of 
Darwin, we find that we have been enticed back into the wilder- 
ness of didactic verse : while this masterly versifier exemplifies 
also, almost everywhere, one of the most common of poetical er- 
rors; namely, tl:^ attempt to make poetry describe minutely the 
sensible appearances of corporeal objects, instead of being content 
with communicating the feelings which those objects awaken. 
//. iiai. » Beattie's " Minstrel " presents a marked and agreeable 
d. i&oa. f (jontrast to Darwin. It is the outpouring of a mind ex- 
quisitely poetical in feeling, and instinctively true to the just 
methods of poetical representation. Many of his descriptions are 
most vividly suggestive ; although his strength lies^ not so much 
in illustrating external objects by describing the emotions which 
they cause, as in the converse process of illustrating mental phe- 
nomena by touches of external scenery. Indeed, his deficiency 
in keen observation of the material world is one of the points 
in which he falls short of Goldsmith : and another \s his want of 
Jiat dramatic power, by which a poet becomes qualified to repre- 
sent the character and sentiments of others. The Minstrel is a 
kind of autobiography, an analytic narrative of the early growth 
of a poet's mind and heart Taken all in all, it is one of th« 
most delightful poems in our language.* 



• JAMES BEATTIB. 
From « The Minatrel:" Book FHraL 
Then grieve not^ thou, to whom th' indulgent Mi«e 
Youehaafes a poi-tion ol celestial fire : 
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10. The poetical annals of our period, oj»ening with O'ivci 
Goldsniith, dose with William Cowper and Robert Burns. 
h. 1181. 1 The unequalled popularity, gained and still preserved 
a. 1800. f \yj Cowper's poems, is owing to several causes, besides ' 
the favour which, in the rarity of good religious poetry, is so 
readily extended to all productions of that class showing either 
power or promise. ITie most powerful of these causes is, doubt- 
less, their genuine force and originality of poetical portraiture. 
The characteristic features which distinguish this remarkable 
writer from his recent predecessors are two. Refusing to confine 
himself to that dignified and elaborate diction which had become 
habitual in English verse, he unhesitatingly made poetry use, 
always when it was convenient, the familiar speech of common 
conversation. He showed yet greater boldness, by seeking to in- 
terest his readers in the scenes and relations of every-day life,, and 
in those objects of reflection which are most strikingly real. Yet 
his language is often vulgar, and not least so when his theme is 
most sublime; and his most successful passages, his minutely 
touched descriptions of familiar still-life and rural scenery, are in- 
deed strongly suggestive, but have little of the delicate suscepti- 
bility of beauty which breathes through Thomson's musings on 
nature. Wordsworth, who knew well the importance of classifi- 
cations of kind, as indicating the particular aim of a poem, and 
t}ius modifying all its elements, experienced not a little difficulty 
in determining the genus to which should be assigned Cowper's 
masterpiece, " The Task." He regards it as standing, along with 
•* The Night-Thoughts," in a composite class, combining the Phi 
losophical Satire, the Didactic Poem, and the Idyl or poem of 



Nor blaioe the partial Fates, if they refuse 
Th* imperial oanquet and the rich attii-el 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre! 

"Wilt thou debase the heai*t which God refined I 
No I let thy Heaven-taught soul to Heaven aspin^ 

To fancy, freedom, haiTnon j resigned ; 
Ambition's grovelling crew for ever left behind! 

Oh, bow canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votaiy yielda 

The warbling woodlands, the resounding shoi*e^ 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields. 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds^ 

And all that e<£oes to the song of even ; 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shieldik 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 
Oh, how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ! 
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ioscription and reflection. The poef s paramount aim, in that 
work as elsewhere, is perhaps didactic : and he often delights us 
most by exciting trains of thought and feeling, which are not in 
any just sense poetical. This tendency being united with his 
idiomatic plainness of style, we seem often as if we were listening 
to an observant, thoughtful, and imaginative speaker, who now 
argues and comments in sensible prose, and now breaks out into 
snatches of striking and poetical verse. Yet, in spite of those 
tilings, in spite of the frequent clumsiness of the satire, and the 
pmntiil impression caused by the gloom which sometimes dark- 
ens the devout rapture, the effect is such as only a genuine poet 
oould have produced.* 

Perhaps it may be merely an eccentric.ty of taste, that here 
suggests a protest on behalf of our poet's neglected version of Ho- 
mer in blank verse. His Iliad, it must be allowed, if it has th« 

♦ WILLIAM COWPER. 
From " Ths Winter Walk at XbatC* 

There is in aoula a sympathy with sounds ; 
And, as the mind is pitch'd, the ear is pleased 
With melting aire or martial, brisk or grave: 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us ; and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those villi^e belief 
. Falling at intei'vals upon the ear 
III cadence sweet, now dying all away ; 
Nowr pealing loud again, and louder still. 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on f 

With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memory slept Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs^ 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

• » * • ♦^^ 

The night was winter in his roughest mood. 
The morning sharp and clear. But now, at noon. 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blasts 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud; and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again tlie harmony comes o'er the vale. 
And through the trees I view th' embattled tow«i 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains; 
And settle in soft musings, as I tread 
The walk, still verdant^ under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
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nrnplicitj of the original, wants its warlike feirour; but we can 
not help thinking £at the romantic adventures of the Odyssey, 
and, aboFe all, its descriptions of scenery, are r^dered with ex- 
ceeding felicity of poetic effect 

Our estimate of Cowper's poems is inevitably heightened by 
our love and pity for the poet, writing, not for fame, but for con 
Bolation, and uttering, from tiie d^)ths of a half-brc^en heart, hi 
reverent homage to the power of religious truth. Our affection 
will not be colder, and our compassion is tenfold more profound, 
5.iTSt. I when we contemplate the agitated and ^ring life of 
•z.ii»t. ) Robert BumSi Shutting our eyes to everything in his 
works that is unworthy of him, and proud to know that in the 
rest a Scottish peasant has given to Uie literature of the Anglo- 
Saxon race some of its most precious jewels, we yet cannot but 
feel, that all which this extraordinaiy man achieved was earnest 
of what he might have done, rather Uian performance adequate to 
the power and the vast variety of his endowments. His Songs 
liave entranced readers who were at first repelled by their dialect ; 
and it is on these that his fame rests more firmly. No lyrics in 
any tongue have a more wonderful union of thrilling passion, 
melting tenderness, concentrated expressiveness of language, and 
apt and natural poetic fancy. But neither the song, nor any of 
^e higher kinds of lyrical verse, could have given scope for other 
qualities which he has elsewhere shown : his aptness in seizing 
•md representing the phases of human character; his genial 
breadth and keenness of humour ; and the strength of creative 
Imagination with which he rises into the regions of the allegoric 
and supernatural The strange tale of '^ Tarn o' Shanter'^ is the 
assay-piece of a poet, who, if bom under a more benignant starj 
might perhaps have been a second Chaucer. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

SECTION FIRST: THE CHARACTER OF THE 1*ERI0D 

A. D. 1800-^A. D. 1862. 

• <l«iwM] Gbanuster of tb« Last Fifty Teal's— Two Ages embraced fn the Period.- 1 
The First Age— Its Poetry— Its Poetical Emlnenoe and Chamcteristics.— 8. The FIni 
Age— Its Prose— Novels— The Reviews and other Periodicals— Variety of its Pro- 
dactiona.— 4 Foreion Impalses affecting the whole Period.>-6. TheBeoondAfe^Ita 
Mixed Chamcter— Its Social Aspects. 

1. The Nineteenth Century is, naturally, for us, more interesting 
than any other period in English Literature : and, among all 
of them, there is perhaps none which will receive more curious 
attention from literary students, hereafter, than the fifty years of 
it that have already elapsed. 

The intellectuaJ character of the time is so novel as well as so 
various, as to be in itself peculiarly difficult of analysis : and wey 
whose minds have been moulded on its lessons, are not favourably 
placed, either for comprehending it profoundly, or for impartially 
estimating the value of the monuments it has produced. 

Unquestionably it has been, and is, a time of extraordinary 
mental activity ; and that, too, not only exerted by men of very 
uncommon endowments, but diffusing itself more widely than 
ever before throughout the nation at Targe. While boo^ have 
been multiplied beyond precedent, readers have become more nu- 
merous in a proportion yet greater ; and the diffusion of general 
enlightenment has been aimed at, not less zealously than the dis- 
coveiy of new truths. The critical and questioning temper, which 
cannot but reign in a state of society like ours, has been guided 
by an eager warmth very unlike to tie tendency of the eighteenth 
century ; nor is it less encouraging to observe, how the increasing 
animation of spirit has arisen out of an increasing inclination among 
literary men to interest themselves, though not always wisely, in 
important social problems. While no other time since the biith 
of our nation has exhibited so surprising a variety in the kinds 
of literature cultivated, none has been distinguished so honour- 
ably by the prevalence of enlightened and philanthropic senti- 
16 
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mbnt, and none bas accumulated so plentifuHjr knowledge thai ii 
good for man. 

The literary merit of our time is another question. It is a 
question which we have no reason to be ashamed of meeting ; 
but, in the only answer that can as yet be risked, the half-century 
nijiy most correctly be regarded as presenting two successive and 
dissimilar stages. 

The first of these is by far the more brilliant of tbe two. To 
il belong not a few men of remarkable genius, who have departed 
long ago or recently, and some who, in honoured pld age, are 
Rtill present among us. The train of public events, and the 
details of literary progress, concur in making it convenient to 
regard this opening epoch of the century as embracing its earli- 
est thirty years. The animation and energy which character- 
ized it, arose from the universal excitation of feeling, and tbe 
mighty collision of opinions, which broke out over all Europe with 
the first French Revolution ; and the intellectual force of think- 
ing men was kept alike by the fierce struggle which our nation 
maintained so long, almost single-handed, against the universal 
despotism that had taken root on the Continent The strength 
of that age was greatest in poetry : but it gave birth, also, to 
much of valuable though not very profound speculation, and to 
still more of eloquent writing. 

The particular survey to which we shall immediately submit 
this First Age in the century, will be the more satisfactory if we 
have previously glanced at some of its most prominent literal y 
characteristics, taking, in succession, its poetry and its prose. 

2. The Poetical Literature of that time has no parallel in our 
history, unless in a period scarcely longer, extending before and 
after the beginning of the seventeenth century. And the most 
cautious as well as competent critic of our day has said, setting 
aside the old drama, that " any comparison of the Elizabethan 
poetry, save Spenser's alone, with that of tbe nineteenth century, 
would show an extravagant predilection for the mere name or 
dress of antiquity." Nor, when we turn to the dramatic works 
of Shakspeare and his contemporaries, does it seem rash to claim 
a place as high as that of any of the minor dramatists, for the 
rigorous poets of our recent time. We are, surely, quite safe in 
believing, that the lovers of our poetical literature, when they 
have ranged over all its treasures, will find their richest stores of 
delight, after Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, in the 
dramatic group which is headed by Fletcher and Jonson, and in 
the modern one in which are found, and not unaccompanic*dL 
Coleridgi* and Wordsworth, Scott and Byron. Exact com pari 
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•on of tbe two ^oups is impossible; and, if it could be instituted; 
It would be uninstnietive. But, while roost of the moderns we 
are considering stand morally much higher than our dramatic 
ancients, it is no more than an act of justice to our own times, 
to bear in mind this fact; that both of the illustrious bands 
excel more in origmahty of genius than in skill or perfection of 
execution. 

The fact just noted, however, is a feature to ^^e especially re- 
membered as marking almost the whole of our recent poetry. 
Most of the poets not oniy neglect polishing in diction or melody, 
but are equally inattentive to symmetry of plan. Much of this 
may have been caused by the reaction which took place against 
the cold elaboration of the preceding century : in part, also, it 
may be attributed to the spirited vehemence of excitement, from 
which the writers inhaled so much of their strength. But the 
want of that deliberate mastery, which only can generate perfec- 
tion in art, is common to the most reflective wiu the most pas- 
sionate of them. Byron, in his sketches of taled, poured out in 
ceaseless succession, is not more deficient in skill as an artist, 
than Wordsworth in his Excursion, the huge fragment of an un- 
manageable design clierished throughout a long and thoughtful 
lifetime. 

Another feature is this ; that the poems which made the 
strongest impression were of the Narrative kind. That and the 
Drama, indeed, may be said to be the only forms of poetic repre 
sentation adequate either to embody the spirit, or extensively to 
interest the sympathies, of an age and nation immersed in the 
turmoil of energetic action. Why the drama has of late been 
written rarely and with small effect, is a question too difficult for 
us. But we may ask ourselves what the poetry of Scott or By- 
ron might probably have been, in form as well as in matter, if 
they had been bom under the literary supremacy of Samuel 
Johnson ; remembering, at the same time, what it was they did 
perform, living in the agitated era of Napoleon. On the other 
'hand, we must not overlook the position of Wordsworth. He, 
uniting in an unusual dregree the poetic faculty with the love of 
reflection, but possessing very little power of representing the 
complication and hurry of human action and character, indulges 
his didactic inclination everywhere, and not least when the form 
of his pieces is other than didactic. His most valuable works 
are lessons in philosophy, as well as galleries of poetical pictures. 
Nor should it either be forgotten, or imputed as an inexcusable 
fault to the contemporaries of his early life, that the hearen 
whom he then persuaded to listen to him, were, though fit, yet 
very few. 
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S. Amongst the innumerable Prose Wridngs of oiir fimt age, 
various in the extreme both in form and in matter, there wera 
two kinds of composition which employed a larger fund of literary 
genius than any other, and exercised a wider influence. These 
were the Novels and Romances, and the Reviews and other Pe- 
riodicals. 

The Novel-writing was a phenomenon very curious, not only 
for the unusually high rank it acquired in the world of letters^ 
chiefly through its greatest master, but also for the improved 
character which was imprinted on it. It is a fact not without* 
significance, that the novel, which is really a mongrel species oi 
poetry, was, after a long decl^isionf raised into reputation by a 
distinguished poet, who turned to it after he had become wearied 
of treading the purer and more ambitious walks of his art. In- 
deed, the series of Scott's novels and romances did not open, until 
all the best poetry of his time had been produced : and, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary merit of those new efforts of his, 
their appearance, and the eagerness with which the example was 
emulated, mi^ht be accepted as tokens that the poetical tight of 
the age was m its wane. By him above all, with two or three 
precursors, and several not unworthy successors, the novel was 
made to be for us, in some respects almost all, in others more 
than all, that the drama in its palmy summer had been for our 
fore&thers ; imbibing as much of the poetic spirit as its prose 
form and mixed purpose allowed ; and aiming, in all the best 
instances, at presenting a picture, aHke faithful to nature, and 
manly and thoughtful in its views of human life. 

In the beginning of the present century was founded the dy- 
nasty of the Reviews. These receptacles of miscellaneous discus- 
sion, though they had employed skilful pens for fifty years before, 
had been treated merely as task-work by their concoctors. They 
now began to be chosen by preference, as the vehicles of the best 
prose writing, and the most energetic thinking, which the na- 
tion could command. It is surprising to mark what masses of 
valuable knowledge have been laid up, what streams of eloquence 
have been poured out, in the periodicals of our century, by au- 
thors who, instead of caring for so much as present notoriety, 
have oftenest left their names to be guessed at The best writers 
of the time, with hardly an exception, have given us many such 
anonymous papers; and there are several whose services, no 
mean ones either, have hardly been rendered in any other shape. 
Our periodical writers have not escaped without hurt, though 
lome of them with l^ss than mighi have been expected, from 
either of two risks, to which this way of communication is imiiii 
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tiently exposed. First, it is unfairourable both to completene8& 
and to depth of knowledge. The patient meditation of the s&ge 
will hardly be expected to show itself^ in these hasty effusions on 
topics which are often quite temporary. Yet it is with surprise 
that we read in the leading periodicals, not only much that is in- 
genious and novel, but a very great deal which is far from being 
shallow, and not a little that is really profound. Secondly, peri- 
odical writing tempts strongly to exaggeration, both of style and 
of sentiment Something of this is perceptible among our very 
best writers who have been much accustomed to the making up 
of striking papers in reviews and magazines : and the evil has 
wm-ked on the mass of inferior contributors, with a force which 
has seriously injured the purity of the public taste. 

It would be impossible, within any reasonable bounds, to 
name all the departments of knowledge to which contributions 
have been made by our periodical writers. No field has been 
left untouched ; and many have been cultivated ^ith great success. 
But it cannot be doubted that the strong points have been two : 
the Criticism of Literary Works, especially poetry ; and specula- 
tion in Social and Political Philosophy. Treated well in some 
separate books, these have nowhere been handled so skilfully as 
in the Reviews. They are, after poetry, the most valuable de- 
partments in the literature of our first age. 

4. It is a fact which we have not overlooked in the progress 
of our studies, that, in no period since tlie Anglo-Saxon, has our 
national literature ^iled to derive much, both of its materials and 
of its inspiration, from the teaching of other countries. France, 
which manned the advanced guard of civilization in the middle 
ages, ftimished then, as we have learned, the models of our chiv- 
alrous poetry, with much of our social system. The Augustan 
age of French letters, again, that is, the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, ruled our literary tastes from the Restoration till the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

From Germany, much more than from any other foreign na- 
tion, have come the influences by which the intellect of Great 
Britain has been afiected during the century we live in. But, in 
regard to its first age, the amount of that influence is sometimes 
overrated. There is no gi>od reason for supposing that the poetry 
of that time was at all essentially indebted to such sources. Scott, 
knowing really little about German poetry, and merely borrow- 
ing one or two ideas from Goethe, was of a spirit totally alien 
to that of the meditative Teutons : which, however, did work on 
Coleridge strongly, on Wordsworth in some degree, and much 
more (tlux>ugh them) on one or two of the younger i)octB. But 
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in poetry the effects were really trifling : and it waa only iftai 
the first twenty years of the century, that German literature be* 
i^an to be known to any but a very few recluse and uninfluential 
scholars. 

The case has been widely different during the thirty years 
which lie nearest to ourselves. The study and translation of the 
literature of Germany have become fashionable pursuits: our 
poems bear unequivocal symptoms of the epidemic ; and the 
9cmi-philo6ophy of our magazines is full of it With all thia, it 
has been, on the whole, highly beneficial, especially in familiariz- 
iDg us with a national cast of mind which is strikingly unlike 
ours, and which therefore is fit^ if rightly used, to show us where 
lie our national weaknesses. The philology of Germany has 
taught us very much : its poetical criticism, far more profound 
than ours, may, when we have learned to understand it, leach us 
still more. The philosophical stamp which has sunk so deeply 
into the theology of Germany, has engaged the anxious attention 
of our teachers of religion, working effects, both for evil and for 
good, which it would be rash in this place to attempt to estimate. 
Not altogether without its risks, yet decidedly tending to elevate 
the standard of abstract speculation among us, has been that 
accurate study of the highest branches of German philosophy, 
which has been prosecuted by a few of our most systematic 
thinkers, in paths not leading directly to theological conclusions. 

5. The circumstances last noted have already led us to take 
account of the Second of the Stages, into which the present 
century has been divided. It has now endured for twenty-two 
years. 

The hesitation which every one must feel in endeavouring to 
estimate the literary character of the generation immediately be- 
fore his own, becomes more decided when we pass to that in the 
midst of which we live. From the particulars which will soon be 
given, readers may form, each for himself^ some opinion as to the 
merit and probable effects of the intellectual exertions that are 

Oon so actively around us. Very few suggestions can safely 
ered here, in anticipation of the judgments which will thus 
be arrived at 

By far the most hopeful symptom, which our most recent 
literature has shown, is to be found in the zeal and success with 
which its teaching has been extended beyond the accustomed 
limits. Knowledge, though still leaving un visited many regions that 
are alarmingly dark, has been diffused with a rapidity never be- 
fore dreamt of; the sphere of letters has been widened, benefi- 
cially in respect of clearness if not in respect of profundity, by tlie 
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consideration which has been had of the widening circle of i)er 
sons to be instructed : and the spirit which prompts the lessons 
has, in many instances, been worthily embodied in the enlarged 
and enlightened temper with which they have been communicated. 
In the midst of much lightrmindedness and error, and in spite of 
eager discussions, alike on questions religious, ecclesiastical ana 
social, we may persuade ourselves that many features are promi- 
nent, presaging the birth of a love of mankind more expansive and 
i^euerous than any that has ever yet pervaded society. 

We possess no poetry comparable to that of the last genera- 
tion ; and, with a vast quantity of prose-writing that may not 
unreasonably be called eloquent, we have very few men that re- 
markably unite eloquence with power of thought Among our 
thinkers there is, beyond doubt, a greater activity of speculation, 
in regard to questions affecting the nature and destiny of man, 
than that which prevailed in the preceding section of the century : 
but, with rare exceptions, the service done has been rather that of 
boldly propounding problems which it is desirable to solve, than 
that of finding true and available solutions. We are struggling, 
amidst much of doubt and dimness, towards a new organization 
of social and intellectual life. 

When we view the eager spirit of questioning, the unassuaged 
thirst for action, by which society is ruled, our contemplation of 
the scene cannot be put to better profit than in the humble thank- 
fulness with which it prompts us to remember, that, among us, 
more favoured than many of our brethren, those restless impulses 
have never yet been permitted to destroy social quiet, or to drown 
the peaceful voice with which Literature speaks, as the worthiest 
organ of human thought and desire and will. The novel ideas 
and aspirations, which resound through Europe, like the blast of 
a trumpet summoning all men to battle, have in our land been 
so guided, by higher power than ours, as to seek their develop- 
ment by no force but that of honest conviction, through no agency 
but that of unfettered writing and speech. We, like our fathers, 
gazing with deep anxiety, have gazed also with unbroken safety, 
on that wild conflict of opinions, which elsewhere has overthrown, 
again and again, thrones, and liberty, and faith. The tempest has, 
as we may venture to believe, cleared away some dangerous ele- 
ments from the air we breathe; and the bolt which was chargid 
•nth its terrors has fiiUen on other homes than ours. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
•BOnOH BBOOVD: THE FOETBT OF THE FIK8T AOfe 

A. D. 1800 — ^A. D. 1830. 



»ni 18(K»-1320. 

eeotielY .....1880-1880. 

I. Flnt 6ro«p of LMdlncPoeto— Campbell.— S. Bonther.— S. Second Grjap- >8a*U 
■ad Byron.— 4. Soott^ uhsracterliitiGe and Work&— <5 ByroD'a Cbara<4erfBace, Kth- 
tcal and PootlcaL -6 Tbird Oronp— Coleridge and WoidsworUi— Coleridfe't H 82 >iiu 
and Worka— 7. Wordsworth— Featnrce of hia Poetical Character— R Wcrdd^rortl: 
— Hia Poetical Theonr— Its Effect on bis' Work&--9. Fonrth Oronp— Wilaop—ftbel 
ley— Keat&— 10. Cntbbe and Moore— Dranutttc Poems— Miaoel]«neoaa NMae»-Bn 
CMd Poetry. 

]. In the Ulustrious band of poets, who enriched the literature 
of oar language during the first generation of the present centu- 
ry, there are four who have gain^ greater £une than any others, 
and exercised greater influence on Uieir contemporaries. These 
are Wordsworth and Coleridge, Scott and Byrqn; and. they, 
although each is individually unlike all the rest, might yet, in 
respect of their ruling spirit and tendencies, be cUssed in pairs as 
they have now been named. Others, however, ai» hardly less dis- 
tinguished : and all whose works call for exact scrutiny may con- 
veniently be distributed in Four Groups^ 

In the first of these stand Thomas Campbell and Robert 
Bouthey, writers very dissimilar to each other, but differing as 
widely from all their contemporaries. 

ft. iin. ) We should hardly expect that the character of Camp- 
*• 1®** f bell's works would have been other than it is, though he 
had begun his career thirty years earlier. His larger poems would 
have delighted all who loved the few pieces truly poetical which 
that time produced. But tf> no one living then, would it have 
occurred to hail him as the precursor of a new school ; and no 
one living now would have wondered to see such compositions as 
ois, succeeding pr accomoanying those of Goldsmith and Gray. 
£Ie employed, as they diOt an unusually delicate taste, in elab(>- 
.Atiog his verses, both in diction and melody, with the minute 
care of execution which had been an orthodox requirement since 
iJie (lays of Queen Anne ; and to the descriptive poems of the for- 
mer of the two his earliest and best work bore a likeness in tone^ 
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thongli it was more yigorous in finicj and less so in reflectioa 
[n narrative, Campbell is, at the best, slow and unimpressive . 
quick sympathy with energetic action is scarcely traceable, unless 
in the flashes of enthusiasm which light up his martial odes ; and 
even of these fine Lyrics there is not one, perhaps, into which 
there does not intrude son^e heavy or feeble phrase, a token that 
the flom^ is flickering and growing dim. 

It is a fiict not without a meaning, that, while his *^ Pleasures 
of Hope " was written between youUi and manhood, the ** Ger- 
trude of Wyoming," the latest of his productions that is worthy 
of him, had appeiared before he was much past his thirtieth year 
The reason may suggest itself if we remember, on how slender a 
thread of original or coherent thinking are strung the jewels of 
fancy and feeling, that make the charm of the earlier, which is 
also by much the more vigorous, of the two po^ns. Not only 
does it fail to redeem the promise of its tit^ ; but its beautiful de 
scriptions, and its reflections and sentiments, foften deeply touch- 
ing, but as often very trite,) are related to eacn other by no unity 
of purpose, or by none but such as depends on the most casual 
and indistinct associations. His mind, deficient in manly vigour 
oi thought, had work^ itself out in the first few bursts of youth- 
ful emotion. But no one has clothed, with more of romantic 
sweetness, the feelings and fancies which people the fiairy-land of 
early dreams ; and no one has thrown around the enchanted re- 
gion a purer atmosphere of moral contemplation. 
J>. im ) 2. SoutJiey, with an ethical tone higher and sterner 
* IS**- f than Campbell's, ofiers in every other feature a marked 
contrast to him. He is rough and careless in working up details : 
he indulges in no poetical reveries, and scorns everything ap- 
proaching to sentimentalism : he throws off rapid sketches of hu- 
man action, embellished with great pomp of external imagery, in- 
teresting through grandeur and seriousness of feeling, and seldom 
touching the key of the pathetic. In much of this, he is the man 
of his own age : but he is above his age in one view, in respect 
of which he has not received justice. Writing narrative poetry 
before any of his celebrated contemporaries had entered the 
ground, he stood solitary among them to the last ; the only poet 
of his day who strove to emulate the CTeat masters of epic song; 
the only one who took pains to give his works external symmetry 
of plan ; the only one who attempted bestowing on a poem an 
ratemal unity, by making it the representative of one leading idea. 
Ihis, it must firmly be maintained, is a lofUer and worthier theory 
of poetic art, than that which ruled the irregular outbursts of 
Sc^tt and Byron. But it may be that the aspiration was too am 
16* 
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bitiouB for the time : it was certainly far above the competency 
of the uspirer. The refiective skiU of the artist was insufficiently 
supported by the native temperament of the poet Southey 
wanted spontaneous depth of sympathy : his emotion has the 
steady and measured flow of the artificial canal, not the leaping 
gush of the river in its self-worn channel. His imagination, like- 
wise, is full and picturesque, rather than original : he could elabo- 
rate fine images out of objects whose poetical relations are obvi- 
ous ; but he was not gifted with the strong and exquisite sense 
which discerns poetical elements in things seemingly unpoetical. 

In two of his three best poems, he has imitated his epic models 
in a fiEishion which cools all but highly imaginative readers. He 
has founded the interest mainly on supernatural agency, and that 
of a kind which not only is obscure to most of us, but cannot 
command so much as a momentary belief of reality. The novelty 
which he desired to gain is purchased at an extravagant price : 
the splendid panoramas pass away like the figures of a magic 
lantern. In his Arabian tale,*** Thalaba the Destroyer," we are 
placed amidst the array of striking superstitions which surrounds 
the Deism of Mahomet : and the scattered rays of truth and good 
ness, which twinkle through the darkness of the false creed, are 
concentrated in a series of scenes, whose moral dignity of thought, 
and solemn portraiture of conscientious self-sacrifice, cannot Ml 
to impress us vividly ; if only we are able to make ourselves at 
home among the witches and talismans, the &llen angels who 
haunt the ruins of Babylon, and the gigantic brood of sorcerers 
who fill the lurid caverns stretching under the roots of the ocean. 
** The Curse of Kehama," relating a story yet more touching, and 
adorned with passages of great tenderness, tries us still more se- 
verely, by seeking to interest us in the monstrous and mischievous 
fables of the Hindoo mythology. The supernatural machinery, 
and the bold use of the lyrical metres, are alike abandoned in the 
blank-verse epic, ** Roderick, the Last of the Goths." It is much 
to be regretted that the choice of a story, containing circumstan- 
ces irremediably revolting, should deform this noble poem, which 
is otherwise the fairest proof the author has given of the practica- 
bility of his enlightened poetic theory. 

3. Our second group of poets will (unless Moore ought to 
find a place in it) contain only Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron, who were in succession the most popular of all, and owed 
their popularity mainly to characteristics which they had in com- 
mon. 

They are distinctively the poets of active life. They porb-ay 
u spirited narrative, idealized resemblances of the scenes of 
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reality; events which arise out of the universal relations of 
society, hopes and fears and wishes which are open to the con- 
sciousness of all mankind. Were it not for some higher flights 
which Byron took, inspired from without rather than from witliin, 
we might say of them, without exception, what is true of him 
generally ; that they neither aspired to the praise of wedding 
poetry with abstract thought, nor ascended into those secludecl 
walks of fanciful musing, m which none delight but minds very 
finely toned. 

Both of them have described some of their works as tales ; 
and it has been said of Scott, while it might with not less truth 
have been said of Byron, that his works are romances in verse. 
It is unquestionable, that they have neither the elevation nor the 
regularity belonging to the highest kind of narrative poetry ; and, 
while the poems of the one are in many points strikingly analogous 
to his own historical novels, those of the other often derive their 
popular attractiveness from sources of interest nearly akin to that 
which prevails in less worthy works of fiction. 

But the model of both poets was something different from the 
regular epic ; and, if there must be a comparison, the standard is 
to be sought elsewhere. Scott, fondly attached to the early litera- 
ture of the land, began his authorship, in " The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border," with the republication and imitation of ancient 
ballads ; and he avowedly designed his poems as restorations, 
with changes suited to modem tastes, of a very interesting class 
of poems with which he was not less familiar. His originals 
were the Romances of Chivalry ; and, after the extraordinary 
success of his attempts at embodying the chivalrous and national 
idea, nothing was more natural than that the example should bt 
applied, by Byron as well as by others, in the construction of 
narratives founded on a different kind of sentiments. The like- 
ness to the old romances was completed by the adoption of their 
most usual measure, the couplet of lines in eight syllables or four 
accents. This metre, although long in use, had recently been 
held fit only for comic rhyming or lyrics ; a poet of Johnson's 
time would no more have thought of using it for a long and 
serious narrative, than of choosing the common measure of the 
Psalms. But it is not to be forgotten that the idea of imitating 
the romances, as well as the use of their metre and the accentual 
way of treating it, belongs really to Coleridge, whose ** ChristabeP 
was the immediate model of Scott's earliest tale. 

It was to be expected, and it was right, that compositions of 
diis sort, executed admirably by both writers, should gain exten- 
sive popularity. It may be tliat the audience was the larger 
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because no hoavj demand was made on them for reflection oi 
fine feeling. But the public, in preferring narrative poems tc 
philoeophical ones^ were unwittingly affirming a sound critical 
principle. On the other hand, it was not to be wondered at 
thoi^ both of the poets themselves flagged and grew weary, in 
treading again and again so narrow a round. It was in the 
^urse <^ things that Scott, finding in his first field no soope 
or some of hia best and strongest powers, should turn aside to 
avish these without hindrance on his prose romances. It was in 
the course of things that Byron^ as his knowledge grew and his 
meditations became deeper, should rise from TurKish tales to the 
later cantos of Childe Harold. 

¥. im. i 4. We shall neither rate Scott's originality high 
cisas. f enough, nor perceive exactly how it was that his poems 
became so popular, unless we remember that he was the earliest 
adventurer m a region hitherto unknown ; and that, on his first 
appearance, he stood, in the eye of the world at large, quite un- 
accompanied. It was another key that had been struck in *^ Thi^ 
Pleasures of Hope : ^ Thalaba" had been published, only to be 
neglected : and "* Christabel,^ though already written, was known 
but to a few men of letters. No note of preparation had been 
sounded unless by Scott's own ^ Minstrelsy," when, in 1805, he 
broke in on the public with his series of poetical narratives. In 
these he appealed to national sympathies through ennobling 
historic recollections ; he painted the externals of scenery and 
manners with unrivalled picturesqueness ; he embellished with an 
infectious enthusiasm all that was generous and brave in the 
world of chivalry ; and he seldom forgot to dress out the antique 
in so much of modem trappings, as might make it both intelli- 
gible and interesting. ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel," really, as 
he himself called it, "a romance of border-chivalry, in a li«rht- 
horseman sort of stanza," has not only a more continuous fervour 
and a more consistent unity th^n its successors, but is more faith- 
ful to the character of its ancient models : and it is faithful to 
them without injur}' to the interest of the poem with modern 
readers, in almost aii points except its use of the supernatural, 
which is exceedingly clumsy. " Marmion " is otherwise designed ; 
it aeeks to combine the chivalrous romance with the metrical 
f chronicle ; a union neither impossible nor without old precedent, 
but here very far from being well executed. The blot by which 
the work is most deeply defaced, was pointed out, on its appeaiv 
ance,in a famois criticism which gave much offence to the poet 
It lies in the degradation of the nominal hero, and in the every- 
day and prosaic nature of some of the offences lie is ma^le u: 



dommit But the poem abounds in very striking passages : the 
battle of Flodden is especially grand. "' There is," says the authoi 
of the critique just referred to, " a flight of five or six hundred 
lines, in which he never stoops his wing or wavers in his course ; 
but carries the reader forwanl with a more rapid> sustained, and 
lofty movement, than any epic bard we can at present remem- 
ber." * "The Lady of the Lake "is more original in conception : 
it is a kind of romantic pastoral : and a good deal of vaguenessy 
both in character and in narrative, is hidden from us by the 
charm of its magnificent landscapes^ and the cheerfiDd airiness of 
the sentiment and adventures. " Kokeby " is a Waverley novel 
in verse^ without the liveliness, but overflowing with couplets 
poetically pointed : and "The Lord of the Isles" is hardly more 
than a spirited metrical chronicle, deserving, in the circumstances, 
infinitely less praise than its model, the " Bruce " of Barbour. 
It may be throi^h an oddity of taste, that some of us seem to 
perceive a new blazing up of the ancient spirit in those wild and 
irregular sketches of Scandinavian and chivalrous superstitions, 
which are contained in " Harold the Dauntless " and " The Bridal 
of Triermain." Published anonymously, as the writer's first 
experiment of the kind, they were supposed to be imitations, and 
suffered a neglect which confirmed Scott's intention of deserting 
composition in verse : and the preponderance of the supernatural 
machinery in the stories of both must always prevent them from 
being generally agreeable or interesting. But nowhere does the 
poet seem more at home, than in the romantic scenes which he 
there painted. 

b. iTsa I 5. The moral faults of Byrpn's poetry became, unfor- 
d. 1821 { tunately, more glaring as he grew older. Starting with 
the carelessness of ill-trained youth in regard to, some of the most 
serious of all truths, he provoked censure without scruple, and 
was censured not without caprice : and thus, being placed speed- 
ily in a dangerous and false position, he hardened himself into a 
contempt for the most sacred laws of society, or at least made a 
point of professing such contempt in his Uter writings. The 
closing scenes, of his short life give reason for a belief, that purer 
and more elevated views were beginning to dawn on his mind: 
but he died before the amendment had found its way into his Ht- 
M*ary eflorts. His wanton disregard for the distinction between 
right and wrong is nowhere parked so obtrusively, as in one of 
bis last works, which is also the most decisive proof of his genii]»« 
a work, indeed, in which his poetical powers appeared not sc 

* Lord Jeffrey : Coutributions to the Edinburgh RA^kw. 
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properly to have reached maturity, as to show a new and wider 
development But his earlier poems themselves, which are in 
the hands of every one, cannot be named to the young without 
a word of warning. From Scott, it is true, we receive no lofty 
lessons of molality : but with him no great law of ethics is set 
at nought His brilliant rival endeavours assiduously to inculcate 
lessons which are positively bad. The root of his delinquency is 
laid bare by one of the ablest as well as most friendly of his cri- 
tics. It did not consist in his continually choosing for representa- 
tion scenes of violent passion and guilty horror : it lay deeper 
than in his theatrical fondness for identifying himself with his 
misanthropes, and pirates, and seducers. These were ethical 
faults, as well as poetical errors : but he sinned more grievously 
still, against morality as against possibility, by mixing up, ince^- 
santly in one and the same character, the utmost extremes of 
virtue and vice, of generosity and ferocity, of lofty heroism and 
sensual grossness. ^ It is still worse when he proceeds to show, 
that all these precious gifts, of dauntless courage, strong affection, 
and high imagination, are not only akin to guilt, but Sie parents 
of misery ; and that those only have any chance of tranquillity 
or happiness in this world, whom it is the object of his poetry to 
make us shun and despise." * 

Thus equivocal, or worse than equivocal, as a teacher, in his 
practice of an art which cannot but teach indirectly through its 
excitement of the imagination, Byron fixes his suggestive pictures 
with an extraordinary impressiveness. Narrow in his range of 
thought, and very 'often really commonplace in its results ; mono- 
tonously gloomy in his models of character, and never able Ui 
pass a step beyond the self-drawn circle ; and stooping freouentl) 
to seek for sources of excitement among the very dregs of humap 
nature : he yet, by a rare union of faculties, vindicates his poetic 
power over the very readers who struggle against it He excel- 
led all the poets of his time, beyond me reach of comparison, in 
impassioned strength, varying from vehemence to pathos : he was 
excelled by very few of them in his fine sense of the beautiftil : 
and his combination of passion with beauty, standing unapproach- 
ed in his own day, has hardly ever been surpassed. His original- 
ity, likewise, is great, though attained in an odd way. In hi? 
tales he modelled freely after Coleridge and Scott : and it would 
be difficult to say how very much the Pilgrimage owes to Words- 
worth. But he did not borrow as the mocking-bird, merely re- 
peating the notes ; nor yet as the inventive musician, who draw? 

♦ Lord Jeffrey ; Ck>Dtributions to the Edinburach Review 
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out atlmirable variations from a given air : he rather resembles 
one who watches a few striking movements from a half-heard 
strain of distant music, and constructs on these a melody which 
is all his own. 

His Tales, though they contain some of the most beautiful 
passages, yet, except Parisina and The Prsoner of Chillon, rise 
seldomer than his other poems into that flow of poetic imagery, 
pronipted by the loveliness of nature, which he had attempted in 
the first two Cantos of Childe Harold, and poured forth with 
added fulness of thought and emotion in the last two. Manfred, 
however, with all its shortcomings, is perhaps the work which 
most adequately shows his poetical temperament And the 
Tragedies, though not worthy of the poet, are, of all his works, 
those which do most honour to the man. 

6. We pass to the third section in our honoured file of poets. 
In it are written the names of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
William Wordsworth; men endowed pre-eminently with the 
distinctive elements of poetry, and communicating to their con- 
temporaries an impulse which, sooner or later, was decisively 
paramount Neither of them gained, or used the means of gain- 
ing, a general popularity, which followed Scott's tales of battle 
and adventure, and Byron's melodramatic mysteries. They are 
characteristically the poets of imagination, of reflection, and of 
a tone of sentiment, which, whatever may have been their own 
aims, owes its attraction to its ideal elevation. Admired and 
emulated by a few zealous students, Coleridge may be said to 
have virtually become the poetical leader from the very begin- 
ning of his age ; an</ effects yet wider have since been worked 
by the extended study of Wordsworth. 

b. 1772. 1 W'^e cannot err in regarding Coleridge as the most 
A 1884. f original among the poets of his very original time : and, 
with all drawbacks, he may as safely be ranked among the most 
original of its thinkers ; a fact bearing, at more points than one, 
on his poetical character. The fragmentary lyrical dreams which 
visited him in his happiest moods of inspiration are unequalled 
in our language, peihaps not equalled in any other, for their over- 
flowing affluence of imagery, so solemnly and deeply meditative, 
so purely and romantically beautiful, and suggesting, with such 
intensity and variety, trains of novel thought and of touching 
emotion. His most frequent tone of feeling is very peculiar, but 
hardly describable. It is a kind of romantic tenderness or mel- 
ancholy, often solemnized by an intense access of profound awe. 
This fine passion is never breathed out so finely, as when it is as- 
sociated with some of his airy glimpses of external nature : ir 
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Uiese it ooloura ereiy one of the fonns which pofiseflsed his teem 
ing fantasy. Nor is his power of suggestive sketching more ex 
traordinary than his immaculate taste and nervous precision of 
language. His images are oflen obscure, and as ofb^ owe dieif 
beauty to the moonhght haze in which they float : they are verv 
seldom obscure through fiiults of diction, and nev^ degraded 
through such faults. 

It would be impossible for any one, except another Coleridge, 
to say what would have been the character, or what the merit, 
of any great work which Coleridge might have ^ecuted. But 
*t is disappointing to remember that this gifted man did execute 
nothing more than fragments. His life ebbed away in the dan- 
gerous happiness of contemplating undertakings still to be 
achieved. His fault was hardly to be called indolence, but rather 
an habitual weakness of will. The most powerful of all his 
works, the romance of ^ Christabel,'^ the prompter both of Scott 
and oi Byron, was thrown aside when scarce begun, and stands 
as an interrupted vision of mysterious adventures and strange 
horrors, clothed in the most exquisite and ap{»x^riate fencies. 
His tragedy of ^ Remorse ^ k full of poetic pictures, which are 
very fine, though not so characteristic as many others which he 
designed. In ^ The Ancient Mariner/' if anywhere^ he has learned 
from Wordsworth, and not to his profit The idea of calling up 
all its awful pageantry of evil to punish the thoughtless slaughter 
of a bird, teaches, no doubt, a gcKxi moral lesson, but involves a 
puerility which is not redeemed by the foundation it has in the 
superstitions of the sailor : and the incongruity between the cause 
and the consequence concurs with the profuse introduction of the 
supernatural, in injurbg the effect of this most suggestive and 
original composition. 

K one were condemned to forget all Coleridge's poems ex- 
cept a few, there are perhaps three that would best keep in mind 
the varieties of his genius. The highly poetical ** Ode to the De- 
parting Year" shows hi3 force of thought and moral eameslr 
ness : ** KuWa Khan," which is literally the record of a dream, 
represents, in its gorgeous incoherence, his singular power of 
lighting up landscapes with thrilliDg &ncies ; and " The Dark 
Ladye " is one of the most tender and romantic love-poems eyei 
framed. 

ft. ina » 1 The name of Wordsworth cannot be pronounced 
d, 1860. f without an admiration and respect not easily to be chilled, 
but a little apt to be so by the reaction which ensues, when aU 
bounds are overleaped by his undiscriminathig eulogists. A pro 
iigality of praise, not justly due even to Milton, has been helped 
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an hiui daring the last lew years of bis life, and ever since. Tel 
tliis overdone revQ;rence for a man of great genius and far-reach* 
ing views, a lover of mankind, and a reformer in poetical art, is an 
error of a generous imd pleasing kind, and might be passed over 
silentlv were not the seeking a&r truth a duty in all things. It 
is a whimsical sequence to the neglect and ridicule which he 
long suffered ; the former arising inevitably for a time out of the 
character of his works, and the latter being (it must be said) 
merited by eccentricities both of taste and judgment, such as 
never perhaps deformed any other poems of equal merit. 

The most obvious feature in Wordsworth is the intense and 
unwearied delight which he takes in all the shapes and appear- 
ances of rural and mountain sceneiy. He is carried away by a 
rapture truly passionate, when he broods over the grandeur and 
loveliness of the earth and aar : his verse lingers with a fond re- 
luctance to depart, and dwells again with pleased repetition and 
return, on the wild flower, or the mistv lake, or the sound of the 
wailing blasts or the gleam of sunshme breaking through the 
passes amonff the hills : and the thoughts and feelings, for the 
suggestion of which these objects are cherished, flow forth with 
an abstracted enthusiasm of expression, which, in a man less pious 
and . rational, might be interpreted as a raising of the inanimate 
world to a level with human dignity and intelligence. Many oi 
the analo^es involved in such descriptions of h^ are among the 
most originally and poetically conceived, and the most exquisitely 
apt in diction, of all metrical passages in our language. The tone 
which prevsulis, again, in his contemplation of mortal act and suf- 
fering, IS a serene seriousness, on. which there never breaks in any 
thing rightly to be called passion. Yet it often rises, especially 
in religious musing, into an intensely solemn awe, and is not less 
often relieved by touches of a quiet pathos. In learning what 
are the poet's feelings, we have learned what are those of his per- 
sonages when he introduces any : for, while the delineation of 
character is not the strong point with any of our recent poets, none 
of them, not Byron, himself^ has had so thorough an incapacity 
as Wordsworth of throwing h'raself dramatically into the concep- 
ti(m of characters different from his own. With this unimpassion- 
3d tiemperament, and this self-absorbed rigidity, he cannot but 
fail in narrating eventa with spirit : nothing can be heavier than 
his sustained attempts at narrative, such as those which, inters 
ipersed with flne meditation and fancy, make up the staple in 
** The White Doe of Rylstone." But the attempt is seldom made 
Almost all his poems might be called, as he has himself called 
ouo section of them, " poems of sentiment and reflection.'' Tlioy 
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are lyrical, descripdve, or didactic, or a nnion of the tliree lud 
his own ambition was that of beine, in all that he did, wortny of 
being honoured as a philosophic^ poet Few have so well de> 
served the name as he has, by the labours of a studious and re- 
flective lifetime, devoted with conscientious ardour to the service 
of poetic ar% and to the teaching, through picture and feeling, ot 
lessons ministering to the happiness and virtue of mankind, lli; 
unceasing sympathy witih the everyday interests of life, while it 
has produced some of his ^ults, has brought out his greatest 
strength both of thought and of invention : and nowhere is he 
more energetic or more truly poetical,, than tvhen he is sedulously 
occupied in obeying his own maxim, that "poetry is most just to 
its divine origin, when it administers the comforts and breathes 
the spirit of religion." 

8. It is not surprising that a man like Wordsworth, living 
and meditating in seclusion, should have constructed his works, 
or persuaded himself that he constructed them, in obedience 
to a systematic theory of poetical art. But we might not easily 
have inferred, from the works themselves, what tiie theory was. 
He has ventured on the hazardous step of informing us : and, while 
a study of his declared sesthetical principles is one of the most in- 
structive employments in which mature students of literature could 
engage, one or two points require attention from all who would 
rightly estimate his poems. 

Nothing can be better than his leading doctrines, especially 
the law on which he so anxiously insists, that all poetry is laid 
under " a necessity of producing immediate pleasure ;" or that, as 
he otherwise phrases it, " the end of poetry is to produce excite- 
^[lent in co-existence with an overbalance of pleasure." This great 
theorem, although now perhaps it is seldom disputed in words, is 
yet so apt to be misunderstood or forgotten, that it cannot be pon- 
dered too carefully. The enunciation of it comes with especial 
force from the lips of a philosophical poet, who aimed undeviat- 
ingly at causing poetry to become, by every method consistent 
with the observance of the primary rule, the instructor and refiner 
^f the noblest faculties of man's nature. Not less valuable are the 
specifications and corollaries with which the central truth is fenced 
and illustrated. There is greater room for controversy in some 
of those views which were first proposed by the writer himself 
and to which he was led by a just scorn for the endeavours, cur- 
rent among the weaker pupils in the school of Pope, to manufac- 
ture poetry by mere skill in the choice and collocation of words. 
He was thus tempted, in the furthest step of his reasoning, to 
something not unlike the very equivocal assertion that the poiM's 
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ftmction is limited to ari exact representation of tlie natural and 
real ; a heresy which his own best pieces of verse triumphantlj 
refute. • In detail, liowever, he sought to make this rule operative 
by a choice, both of .subjects and of diction, which, it must re- 
luctantly be confessed, issued too often in nothing better than 
triviality and meanness. This paradoxical opinion of his, his grave 
self-esteem, and the peculiarities of thinking and sentiment arising 
out of a secluded and meditative life, co-operated in making him 
deliberately present to us many passages, and some entire poems, 
which it is really difficult to read with seriousness. Still oftener 
they gave birth to thoughts and expressions^ which, like eccen- 
t^^ricities in conduct, seem, in the mass, absurd to a large majority 
of men ; but each of which, when regarded by itselt^ strikes an 
answering chord in the breasts of many, who share more or lese 
in the unusual habit or taste that dictated it 

It is thus that opinions so diverse have been caused, and the 
feelings of different readers so diversely affected, by his early 
works the " Lyrical Ballads," and by others of the same cast 
There is hardly one of these, along which there does not glance 
some brilliant ray of poetic light : but, even in those throughout 
which the ethereal illumination is purest and most steady, shad- 
ows flit intrusively across, sometimes offending the eyes of all, at 
other times not perceptible to those who are accustomed to them. 
It would probably be impossible to name any of those smaller 
poems, which would not be pronounced and felt by many readers 
to possess faultless beauty, and by many others to have their 
beauty irretrievably marred by some of the characteristic blem- 
ishes. It may be enough to cite, as instances, the pastoral ballad 
of " The Pet-Lamb," the solemn " Thanksgiving Ode," and even 
''The Thorn." The lovely "Ruth" herself, and "The Seven Sis- 
ters," do not pass uncensured. The three poems on " Yarrow," 
and some of the larger ones, would perhaps be more fortunate, 
though really less fine : and the adoption of the longer forms of 
metre, such as the ten-syllabled rhymes, or the heroic blank-verse, 
acts on the poet, almost uniformly, as a spell which exorcises all 
oddity and affectation. "Laodamia" and "Dion" are classical 
gems without a flaw : and many of the Sonnets unite original 
thought, poetic vividness, and symmetry of parts, with a perfec- 
tion hardly to be sui-passed. Above all, "The Excursion" rol If 
on its thousands of blank-verse lines with the soul-felt harmonj 
of a divine hymn, pealed forth from a cathedral-organ. We fo^ 
get the insignificance and want of interest characterizing the plan, 
w^hich embraces nothing but a three day's walk among the moun- 
tains : we refuse to be aroused from our trance of meditative 
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pleasure by tbe occasional tedionsness of dissertation : ana w^ 
are startled but for a moment by the poet's repeated demand on 
us, to regard this as only one part of a gigantic philosophical 
poem. In that vaai undertaking were to be included *^The Pre* 
tude" and the portions unpublished at the time of his death ; and 
the completion of it was superseded only by the incorporation of 
many of its materials in his other works. The Excursion abounda 
in verses and phrases which, once heard, are never forgotten : and 
it contains not a few long trains of poetical musing, through 
which the poet moves with a majestic fulness of reflection and 
imagination, not paralleled, by very far, in any thing else of which 
our century can boast 

9. John Wilson, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and John Keats, make 
up our fourth poetical group. They are placed together as bear- 
ing, in essentials, a likeness to Coleridge and Wordsworth rather 
than to others. 

h, ITHL The poetry of Professor Wilson is in its substance the 
voice of imagination and sentiment, with an under-current of re- 
flection, which seems as if it were kept down by an apprehensive 
intuition of its possible incouOTuity with the elements that are pre- 
dominant In form, his principal works depart from that to which 
he might have been expected to incline. ^The Isle of Palms'* is 
a narrative romance of shipwreck and island-solitude, full of rich 
pictures and delicate pathos, and treating the short stanza of Cole- 
ridge and Scott with very ingenious varieties of melody. ^'The 
City of the Hague ** is a series of dramatic scenes, representing, 
with very great depth of emotion, a domestic tragedy from the 
Plague of London. Both in the warm love of nature, and in 
the ruling tone of feeling, Wilson is more like to Wordsworth 
than to any other of his contemporaries : but no poet ever ad- 
mired anoUier with such reverence, yet imitated him so very lit- 
tle. There prevail, everywhere, an airiness and delicacy of con- 
ception which are very fascinating ; and the tender sweetness of 
expression is often wonderfully touching. Ev^ywhere there arises 
the impression that these works, the effusions of early manhood, 
were imperfect embodiments of a strength that lurked within, 
and which might yet, like the hidden endowments of Scott, find 
m prose a freer outlet 

It is sad, though not equally sad, to contemplate the 6ite of 
the other two who have been named. Shelley, the victim of a 
irayward perverseness contrasting painfully with his natural gen- 
tleness of disposition, fancied himself an Atheist in his seven- 
teenth year, and made himself a martyr to a chimera, through 
v'hicli he insisted on wanting such companionship and teaching 
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an would have fortified and exdightened alike ais uoiai being and 
his inteUect. Keats poured forth with extraordinary }>ower the 
dreams of his immature youth, and died with the belief that the 
radiant forms had been seen in vain. In native felicity of poetio 
endowment, embracing both wealth of imagination and warmth 
of susceptibility to the beautiful, it is hardly too much to say 
that these two were the first minds of their time. But the inad^ 
equacy of their performance to their poetic faculties sho¥rs, as 
Btrikingly as anything could, how needful, towards the produc- 
tion of effective poetry, is a substratum of solid thought, of prao 
tioal sense, and of manly and extensive sympathy. 
M792.f Never did any man revel more than Shelley in the 
d, 1832. f wann transports of true poetic vision. If we would read- 
ily apprehend the fulness and fineness of his powers, without re- 
maining ignorant of his weakness, we might study either of two 
pieces : the lyrical drama " Prometheus Unbound," a marvellous 
gallery of dazzling images and wildly touching sentiments ; or 
the ^ Alastor," a scene in which the melancholy quiet of solitude 
Is visited but by the despairing poet who lies down to die. W< 
want, everywhere, two requisites of poetry really good. We 
want sympathy with ordinary and universal feelings ; instead of 
which we find warmth seldom shown but for the unreal or the 
abstract, or when the poet's own unrest prompts, as in tlie 
** Stanzas written near Naples," a strain of lamentation which 
sounds like a passionate sigh. Again, we want clearness of 
thinking, and find, instead of it, an indistinctness which some- 
times amounts to the unintelligible : in his most ambitious poem, 
the narrative called " The Revolt of Islam," it is oft^an difficult to 
apprehend so much as the outline of the story. 
b. iTMi ) It is impossible to say what Keats might have been, 
d. 1880. f Ijji^ jjg jj^^ ^ become rightly acquainted with himself 
and with mankind. But never did any youthful poet exhibit a 
more thorough possession of those faculties that are the founda- 
tion on which genius rests. It was said of his ^ Endymion," most 
truly, that no book could more aptly be used as a test, to deter- 
mine whether a reader has a genuine love for poetry : and thu 
intensity of the poetic spirit is not less in others of his poems. 
His works have no interest of story, no insight into human nature, 
no clear sequence of thought, no measure either in the colouring 
or the number of the conceptions: they are the raptuious voic< 
of youthful fiancy, luxuriating with deep delight in a world or 
beautiful unrealities. 

10. When we were about to scrutinize the works of the two 
•eadera in narrative poetry, a doubt was thrown out in regard to 
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the position which should he assigned to Tlic mas Moore. The 
h. 1754. » name of George Crabbe, ^iKewise, has not yet been com- 
A isaa. f memorated. Both of these popular poets stand out prom- 
inently enough to claim particular notice : yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether either of them is entitled to be ranked with tnose 
that have already been reviewed. If we are positively to receive 
them into the first order of their time, they might not only oc- 
cupy the extremes in date, but exemplify some of the strongest 
contrasts that the age presented in respect of poetical character. 
The former was too unreal to be a great poet : the latter feiled 
by attaching himself too closely to what was present and actual. 
Crabbe, banning his career among the writers of the eighteenth 
century, and nearly akin to them in many features, might have 
begun our series. His Metrical Tales, describing every-day life, 
are strikingly natural, and sometimes very touching : but tliey 
are elevated by nothing of ideality, and warmed by no kindling 
b. 178a } thoughts. Moore, one of the most popular of our poets, 
a. ittL f <^ii iQ„g ]yQ remembered tor his Songs, so melodious, so 
elegant in phrase, and wedding his gracefiil sentiment so skilftilly 
with glittering pictures. His fund of imagery is inexhaustible: 
but his analogies are oftener ingenious than poetical. He might 
be described, if we were to adopt a distinction often made of latp,, 
as having fancy rather than imagination. His Eastern Romances 
in " Lalla Rookh," with all their occasional felicities, are not pow- 
erftil poetic narratives. Probably he is nowhere so successftil as 
in his Satirical effusions of Comic Rh3niie : for in these his fanci- 
fiil ideas are prompted by a wit so gaily sharp, and expressed 
with a pointedness and neatness so very unusual, that it is a puy 
these pieces should be condemned to speedy forgetfulness, as th^y 
must be by the temporary interest of their topics. 

Over the Minor Poets of that fruitfiil time, good as some of 
them are, we have not time to linger. Two or three must be 
hastily passed over, who might have deserved greater honour. 

It would have been pleasant to do justice to the Tragedies of 
Joanna Baillie. These, with all their faults as plays, are noble 
additions to our literature, and the closest approach that has been 
made in recent times to the merit of the old English drama. 
After these, Coleridge's tragedy having already been named, 
ff^nuld come the stately and imposing dramatic poems of Mil 
man; Maturin's impassioned "Bertram;" and the finely con- 
c<iived "Julian" of Miss Mitford. 

Samuel Rogers and William Lisle Bowles have given ua 
much of pleasing and reflective sentiment, accompanied with 
great refinement of taste. To another and more modern schtx)! 
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bcloug Brjaii Proctor, (better known by his assumed name of 
Barry Cornwall,) and Leigh Hunt : the former the purer in taste, 
the latter the more original and inventive; and both the authors 
of interesting and romantic poems. Walter Savage Landor uould 
not be understood or fairly estimated without much detail. Some 
of his short lyrical and meditative pieces are very beautiful : his 
larger poems, both " Gebir," the " Hellenics," and the Dramas, 
sometimes delight but oftener puzzle us, by their occasional hap 
piiiess of fancy and expression, their prevalent obscurity of thought, 
and their extraordinary want of constructive skill. The poems 
of Mrs. Hemans breathe a singularly attractive tone of romantic 
and melancholy sweetness ; and, themselves owing large obliga- 
tions to minds of greater originality, they have in their turn be- 
come the models, in sentiment, in phraseology, and in rhythm, 
for an incalculable number of pleasing sentimental verses. The 
ballads and songs of Hogg and Cunningham, some of which will 
not soon be forgotten, must merely be alluded to. 

Nor can much more notice be bestowed on the Religious 
Poetry of the time. Except a few pieces which we have received 
from authors already named, it contains nothing of the very first 
order. The poems of Kirke White, all but posthumous, are more 
pleasing than original. There is much sweetness, but no great 
ibrce, in the " Sabbath" of Grahame. By far the highest in this 
class is James Montgomery. He, besides some interesting poems 
of considerable bulk, narrative and descriptive, has written not a 
few pieces, devotional and meditative, which are among the best 
religious poems in our language. JPollok's " Course of Time,*^ 
much over-lauded on its appearance, is the immature work of a 
man of genius who posseted very imperfect cultivation. It is 
clumsy in plan, tediously dissertative, and tastelessly magnilo- 
quent : but it has passages, of good and genuine poetry. Mention 
may also bo claimed by the agreeable verses of Bishop Hebor, 
and bj the more recent effusions of Keble 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

SECTION THIBD: T^ PROSE OF THE FIRST AGEL 

A. D. 1800 — A. D. 1830. 

!• NoTsIt Mid Bomanoet— The Wurm^ej NorelA— Minor Novellstib— ^ P«rladlMl 
Writlnf — The Edfnbarch Bevlew^Tbe Qoarterlj Review— Black wood^s MagadnA 
-41 Crittdam— The Eaiaya of Francla JeA«v.~4. Cridcfsm and Misoenanlea — 
Colerldea— HazHtt— Lamb-<]hiiatopber North.--a. Social Scienoe—Jeremy Ben- 
tham— PoUtleal Economy— Hlatorv— Minor Historical Writers— Hallam'a Historical 
WorlEa.— A Theologr— Chareh History— Classical Learning— Scientific Theology^ 
Practical Theology— John Foeter^Robert Hall— Thomas Chalmera.— 7. Specolativ*. 
Philooophy— (1.) Metaphysics and Psychology— Dngald Stewart and Thomas B^own. 
— (i.) Bthlcal Science— Mackintosh— Jereniy Benthao>-(8 ) The Theory of the 
Beantlftil— AUflOB— Jelfrey — Stewart — Knight— Brown — Symptoma or Farther 
Chaaf^ 

1. After the metrical works which adorned so eminently the 
period we are now studying, the next place belongs to the Novels 
and Romances in Prose, both for the kindred nature of the sorts 
of composition, and for the world-wide fame a thieved in this field 
by Sir Walter Scott 

It had undergone, before he trode it, much of that purifying 
and elevation, of which symptoms were traceable in the last 
period we surveyed. In ** Caleb Williams " and ** Saint Leon," 
the strong but narrow mind of Godwin had sought to make the 
novel a vehicle for communicating peculiar social doctrines, with 
views of human life allied to the tragic. Miss Austen's scenes of 
every-day society had much merit for their cheerful reality, and 
their freedom from false sensibility. Miss Porter's "Scottish 
Chie^," published before the earliest of Scott's historical romances, 
had the merit of first entering the ground, but occupied it very 
feebly. Above all, Miss Edgeworth, in her Irish Tales, showed 
how novel-readers may be at once interested and instructed, by 
acute and humorous common-sense, not only unalloyed by tinsel 
sentimentality, but littie warmed by lofty feeling of any kind. 

In 1814, Scott published his novel " Waverley ;" and the 
series, thenceforth carried on with surprising rapidity, attained 
from the beginning a popularity unexampled as well as fully 
deserved. iXe Waverley novels have been excepted, by many 
very cautious judges, from the s«^ntence which banishes most worl^ 
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of prose fiction from the libraries of the ybung. The exempticn 
aceiDS to be justified by two coBfddarations. These are not mere 
love-stories^ but pictures of human life, expressing broad and manly 
and practical views, and animated by sentiments which are cheer- 
ful and correct, if not very elevated or solemn ; and, further, most 
of theni exhibit history in a light which is extremely effective in 
exciting curiosity and interest, without degrading facts or charao- 
ters to the sentimental level, or falsifying either of them beyond 
the lawful and necessary stretch of poeti(^ embellishment 

This is no fit occasion for dwelling with close scrutiny on 
those celebrated works, or for endeavouring to analyze satisfactorily 
the sources ai their power. They may safely be pronounced to 
be the most extraordinary productions of their clam that ever were 
penned, and to stand, in literary value, as far above all other prose 
works of fiction, as the novels of Fielding stand above all others 
in our language except these. Nor need we pause over their usual 
looseness of plan, and their general carelessness and clumsiness of 
style, or animadvert on other fietults which are perceptible to every 
T^uler. One point only may detain us for a moment : their feh- 
citous union of familiar humour. in the portraiture of characters, 
with force and skill in the excitement of all varieties of serious 
passion short of the intense. It might be hinted, also, that the 
former of these elements is decidedly the stronger, and that the 
combination of the two is most successful where that tone is 
allowed to predominate. This is especially the case with the few 
earliest of the series, " Waverley," ** Guy Maimering," and " The 
Antiquary," vigorous and easy portraits of society and manners 
in. Scotland during the eighteenth century. ^' Ivanhoe," on the 
other hand, coming nearest of all to being a reproduction of one 
of the versified romances, and admirably spirited in its pictures 
of chivalry and warfare, is feeble in those comic scenes where the 
writer's strength naturally lay* When he put on again his knightly 
armour, its weight impeded the freedom of his movements. 

Among the friends of Scott who followed him into the wilder- 
ness of fiction, was his son-in-law and biographer Lockhart, whos 
novels are very strong in their representations of tragic passion 
Such was also the variously-gifted Wilson, in whose " Lights and 
Shadows," the visionary loveliness of his poeraB shines out again 
with even an increase of pathos, but still without free scope for 
those powers of sarcasm and humour, which, as we are not for- 
bidden to believe, he has elsewhere proved. A very few other 
writen of the class must be hastily dismissed, and many aUo- 
gether neglected. Extremes in the tone of thought and feeling 
«re exhibited by the despondent imagination of Mrs. Shelley, and 
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ihe ooane and shrewd hiunonr of Gait The faculty of close «>b 
servation poeseseed by the author of ^ Marriage," forms, in lik« 
manner, a contrast to the union of reflectiveness with pathos 
which gave so much interest to Hope's "Anastasius." To tliat 
time, also, rather than to the more recent, belong the delightful 
scones which Miss Mitford has constructed by elaborately embel- 
lishing the facts of rural English life. 

2. In beginning to look ^rther around us on the prose litera- 
ture which adorned the early part of our century, we are arrested 
by a class of works which embraces, in one way or another, all ita 
departments. 

No &ct is more curious or important in the literary history 
of the age, than the prominence which was acquired in it by the 
leading Reviews, and by those periodicals which, bearing the 
name of Magazines, and thus opening their pages to poetry and 
to prose fiction, yet were successful also in dissertations like those 
wluch were the only contents of the others. None but those who 
know accurately what Reviews and Magazines were, fifty years 
ago, can judge how vast is the rise in literary merit ; how won- 
derfiilly Uie compass of matter has been extended ; and how in- 
comparably the little-heeded dicta of the older writers are ex- 
ceeded in influence by the papers that appear in the modem 
periodicals, furnishing topics of talk or rules of thinking to the 
whole instructed community. 

The high literary position of the periodicals was speedily se- 
cured, their combination of pure literature with political and so^ 
cial discussions settled, and their power founded beyond the possi- 
bility of overturn, by the earliest of the series. The Edinburgh 
Review. Commenced in 1 802, it was placed, almost immediately, 
under the editorship of Francis Jeffrey, who conducted it till 
1829. 

In that earlier part of its history which is here in question, 
there were not very many distinguished men of letters in the 
empire that did not furnish something to its contents. At first i1 
received aid from Sir Walter Scott, as well as fi*om other famous 
peraons who, like him, held Tory principles. But, becoming 
more and more decidedly the organ of the opposite party, and 
sometimes using very little reserve in its denunciations of those 
whom its conductors held to be in the wrong, it came at length 
to be supported chiefly, though never quite exclusively, by writers 
who, white most of them were linked by private friendships, con- 
ciirred likewise in political opinion. Among these were several 
eminent statesmen of the Whig party : such as Lord BroughRm^ 
ao energetic both in speech and writing, and so various in hw 
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range of thought and knowledge ; and Francis Uorner, so univer- 
sally honoured for the purity of his character, and for the mas- 
terly comprehensiveness of intellect which he brought to bear on 
public questions. John Allen discussed constitutional problems, 
with that combination of historical knowledge and mental power 
for which he was so distinguished: Malthus expounded the prin- 
ciples of political economy : Playfeir made physical science both 
clear and interesting : the calm and dignified compositions of 
Mackintosh illustrated alike philosophy, and literature, and poli- 
tics : and, in the papers contributed by Sydney Smith, one of 
the wittiest men of the day, the driest (Uscussions became divert- 
ing, the liveUest ideas were extracted from the heaviest books, and 
inexhaustible showers of satirical raillery were discharged on the 
dullest opponents. Above all, the essays of the Editor, equally 
wonderful, in the circumstances, for their number, and the variety 
of their topics, for their grace and wit, their spirit and originality, 
rendered, both to the Review and to the world of letters, services 
which, we must immediately endeavour to estimate somewhat 
more exactly. 

The increasing differences of political creed, aggravated by 
^me personal coolnesses, caused, in 180&, on the suggestion of Sir 
Walter Scott, the establishment of the Quarterly Review in Lon- 
don, designed to be, both in literature and politics, a counterpoise 
to the Scottish organ of the Whigs. William Gifford, previously 
known as an accomplished scholar and a vigorous satirical poet 
edited it till 1824 ; soon after which his place was taken by the 
present editor, John Gibson Lockhart The new Review was dis- 
tinguished, from the beginning, by talent and knowledge fully 
justifying the high reputation it attained : and it numbered 
among its contributors not a few of the most famous and able 
men of the time. Both of its editors showed, in it as elsewhere, 
their full possession of the powers and accomplishments, qualify- 
ing them both to direct such a work, and to enrich it by writings 
of their own. Scott furnished to it some of the best of his dis- 
• sertative and critical compositions : and Southey, one of the very 
best prose writers of our century, was a steady and Invaluable 
coadjutor, discussing in its pages a great variety of themes. The 
fitatesman Canning found time to give some aid from his fund of 
brilliant wit and polished eloquence : and, owing something to the 
vit and learning of Frere, the Quarterly Review was indebted 
still more to qualities of the same sort possessed by the accom- 
plished Ellis. Solid and valuable knowledge was communicated, 
embracing several departments, such as classics, in which its re- 
«:>nrce8 were peculiarly ample. Much, likewise, of that which il 
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tsngbt was imparted in a manner admirably calculated to maka 
it both easily intelligible and generally attracdve : a task which 
was nowhere perhaps executed better Uian in the geographical and 
other pap^ of Barrow. 

The Westminster Review, set on foot in 1825, as the organ 
of Jeremy Bentham and his disciples, hardly iaUs within cuf 
period. 

Blackwood's Magazine was begun in 1817, in the same politi 
oal interest as the Quarterly Review. It is the only periodical of 
Its class that here calls for notice. Unequal and very often care- 
less, and in its youth petulant and severe beyond the worst of- 
fences of the Edinburgh Reviewers, it has contained articles of the 
highest literary merit, especially in criticism ; while its form has 
allowed a variety from which Uie heavier periodicals were shut 
out As to iti contributions, dturing the first twelve or fifteen 
years of its career, it must suffice for us to learn, that the names 
of Wilson and Lockhart were connected with it by universal and 
uncontradicted behef. Two points regarding it should be remem- 
bered. It was the unflinching and idolatrous advocate of Words- 
worth ; and some of its writers were our first translators of Ger- 
man poetry, as well as the most active introducers of German 
taste and laws in poetical criticism. 

8. Our best efforts in literary Criticism, named already as 
one of the brightest spots in our recent literature, have been, with 
few exceptions, Essays in the Periodicals. 

ft. \m. } Highest in the file stands the name of Francis Jeffrey, 
cLisoa f ^y^QSQ history is an ipstance, without a parallel, of cease- 
less mental acti\nty and of rapid versatility in mental action. 
Practising an arduous profession with the greatest success, he, the 
first barrister of bis court, was also the most celebrated periodi- 
cal essayist of his time, a very remarkable thinker, and one of 
the best writers in the English language. Though we look no 
further than his four volumes of Essays selected for republication, 
we shall hardly find any branch of general knowledge untouched ; 
and, treating none without throwing on it some ray of brilliant 
light, he has contributed to several of them truths which are alike 
valuable and original. His frequent depth of thought is dis^ 
guised by the cheerful ripple which continually sparkles on thd 
surface of the current : and his acuteness is marvellous, and in- 
cessantly awake. It hardly falls within our province to notice 
his many Political Disquisitions, further than by saying, that 
their masterly reasoning, and their animation and clearness of ex- 
position, concur in giving to their patriotic and courageous authoi 
one of the highest of all places among the literary sidvocates of 
the principles to wliirli he so steadily adhered. 
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His Criticisins oJX Poetry are probably tbe best of bis Essays 
in matter, as they are certainly the most eloquently written 
They are always flowing and spirited^ glittering with a gay wit 
and an ever-ready fancy : they very often blossom into exquisite 
felicities of diction; and, in many passages, he speaks witn the 
voice of one who was himself almost a poet Indeed his poetical 
susceptibility, and his love of the beautiful in art as well as nature^ 
had an intensity very seldom co-existing with such keenness of 
the analytic faculties. His sensitiveness of feeling was nourished 
by an extraordinary aptitude for associating ideas; and this 
power, again, had been strengthened by much meditation, the 
fruits of which, in his Essay on Beauty, entitle him to a place in 
the history of our recent philosophy. His writings, especially 
the critic^ are beautifully rich in the su^estion of moral ideas : 
and hC; is most fully entitled to advance the claim he did, ^ of 
having constantly endeavoured to combine ethical precepts with 
literary criticism, and earnestly sought to impress his readers with 
a sense both of the close connexion between sound intellectual 
attainm^its and the higher elements of duty and enjoyment, and 
of the just and ultimate subordination of the former to the 
latter*" 

Lastlx however, those admirable criticisms are properly criti- 
cal. While Macaulay uses poets and their works as hints for 
constructing picturesque, dissertations on man ^ and society; and 
while poetical reading prompts to Wilson enthusiastic bursts of 
origir.ftl poetry ci his own : Jeffrey, fervid in 'his admiration of 
genius, bur. conscientiously stern in his respect for art, refuses to 
abstain from trying poetry by its own laws ; to accept evanescent 
paroxysms of poetical power as equivalents for the fruit of re- 
flective and earnest performance ; or to grant an indemnity to 
any £siults, which seem to him seductive enough te be dangerous 
as precedents for the future. The very &miliarity with which he 
knew the (Ad masters of English song, whose works indeed he 
was one of the first to reinstate in public favour,' co-operated with 
his exalted view of the poet's functions, in making him a severe 
though instructive judge of the poetry of his day. When, also, 
his taste or his judgment was offended, he was certainly apt to 
lose, for a time, his sympathy with any excellencies that might ac- 
company the faults. And, in the hasty passing of sentence on 
offenders, the ebullition of exuberant wit sometimes exceeded its 
usual bounds of playful good-nature. But his writings are inval- 
uable to those who desire to learn the true principles of poetical 
criticism ; and it is they, if any works of his age, that will be ac- 
cepted hereafter as critical guide-books to the titerature whidi 
prang up around hitn. 
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4. The Critical Writings of Coleridge, in his Lectures and 
elsewhere, are, like ail that he has given us, tantalizing contrasts 
of great capacity with small fulfilment His speculations of this 
sort, based on his German studies, add very much of his own fine 
discernment and poetical intuition to their sedulous striving after 
orimary laws. Obscure, vacillating, and sometimes capricious, 
tie yet sowed the seeds of a kind of philosoohical criticism, which 
will never perhaps be cultivated very successmlly in our cold cli- 
mate. 

The poet Campbell wrote criticism with fine taste and senti- 
ment, in his *' Specimens of the Bridsh Poets,** as well as else- 
where. Isaac D'lsraeli's books, though veiy weak in their critical 
attempts, may be named for their pleasant gossiping, and their 
large assemblage of curious facts in literary history. One of the 
earliest and best of the works which aim^ at creating a taste 
for the old literatiure of the language, was Indng's *^ Lives of the 
Scottish Poets." 

A very high place among the critical essayists must be a»- 
b. irr& ) signed to William Hazlitt, who, in his Lectures and other 
d. 188a J writings, did manful service towards reviving the study 
of our ancient poetry, especially that of the Elizabethan age. Very 
acute, though inconsistent, in judgment, and exceedingly success- 
ful in many instances of analysis ; moody and uncertain in feel- 
ing, but warmly sensitive to some varieties of literary merit; and 
displaying, both in his style and in his appreciation of poetry, 
more of blunt vigour than of well-balanced taste : this very origi- 
nal writer prompts speculation and study to all, and not least to 
those who hesitate at accepting his critical opinions. 

Of another temper is the kind of criticism, given us by Charles 
b. iTTBc I Lamb in his ** Specimens of the Dramatic Poets," and inter- 
4. issfi. fspersed among his other effusions. Among these are the 
^ Essays of Elia," miscellaneous sketches of life, fanciful and medi- 
tative, not easily reducible to a class, and probably not intended 
by their eccentric author to be placed in any. It is really imjKissi- 
ble to describe Lamb's writings, in such a way as to make their 
character be understood by those who have not read them. His 
critical remarks issue fi*om a wonderfully fine poetic feeling, and 
express opinions indicating at once force and narrowness ol 
thought His half-fictitious scenes are, in sentment, in imagery, 
and in style, the most anomalous medleys by which readers were 
ever alternately perplexed, and amused, and moved, and de- 
lighted. 

The selected " Recreations of Christopher North " present but 
a very few of those critical dibsertations and imaginative sketchet^ 
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^hich, appearing in Blackwood^s Magazine, liav< currently been 
attributed to the same pen. Id this place it must suffice if the at- 
tention of literary students is called to the acknoi;vledged volumes, 
as containing more of spontaneous poetry than ever before was 
couched in prose ; more of original reflection than ever before 
was linked with so unrestrained a revelry of imagination ; and ac 
alternation, not less unexampled in its extent and frequency, of 
the quaintest humour and the most practical shrewdness with ten 
dor and passionate emotion. 

6. The great mass of writings relating to Social and Political 
(questions, already noticed as making a very important part in the 
hterature of the day, cannot to us furnish matter for any special 
study. A scrutiny of them would involve an analysis of the con- 
tents of the leading Reviews : but a few writers may be intro- 
duced to us, besides those who have been named as contributors 
to the periodicab. 

No man of the time has influenced social science so much, 
often indeed against the will of those who were instructed, as 
b. 174a ) Jeremy Bentham, whose name will also have to occur 
*• i88i f again in another department. The masculine sagacity 
and inde&tigable search aHer truth, which distinguished this ec- 
centric man, led him to doctrines which have enlisted under him 
an enthusiastic train of able followers : but the antagonism of his 
views, at many points, to the existing course of things, kindled 
from the beginning vehement dislike and opposition ; and his ex- 
travagant oddities of language have given a hold to much wicked 
wit James Mill should be mentioned as the ablest of his imme- 
diate pupils. 

So far as the teaching of truth is concerned, we need not • 
notice WilHam Cobbett, who was, in the course of his long life, 
the advocate of all varieties of political principle. But he will 
long be remembered as uncommonly dexterous in conducting con- 
troversy to the satisfaction of a mixed class of readers ; and he 
will be known still longer, as having written the most vigorous 
and idiomatic English that has appeared in our time. 

The teaching m Political Economy, commencing very early 
in the century, has had effects on public policy which, vast 
though they are. have as yet no more than begun. In our literary 
studies we can only note, among its earliest teachers, the acute 
Mill ; the comprehensive and accurate M^CuUoch ; Malthus, best 
known through his theory of population ; and Ricardo, who ic 
pronounced by competent authority to have been the most origi- 
aal thinker in the science since Adam Smith. 

In the Ilistorical department this period may either be said ti 
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hftw begun, or that heiore it to hsLre closed, with the labours of 
Chaimeis and Pinkerton, chiefly useful as collectors of antiqua- 
rian materials. They may fairly be regarded as having paved 
the way for a school of historical writing, in which, almost for 
the first time^ our national records were consulted with strenuous 
industry, and accuracy of research was held to be a higher merit 
than elegnnce oi animation in composition. The early history of 
England, especially for the Anglo-Saxon times, was illustrated by 
two writers of this class : Turner, most honourably laborious, and 
trustworthy, but wearisomely heavy and pompous ; Palgrave, 
equally industrious, and much more acute and ingenious. Lin- 
gard followed, as the skilful advocate of the Boman-Oatholic 
views ; and Brodie and Godwin, as oontroverters of the doctrines 
which Hun^e had taught in his history of the Stuarts. In Hal* 
lam's " Constitutional History of England,'' the good qusdities of 
the antiquarian student are united with a masterly and impartial 
analysis of the growth of our political institutions, and set off by 
a classical grace of diction, and much power of exciting interest. 
The work is the only one of its kind and time, that combines, in 
a high degree, literary skill with valuable matter ; and its merit is 
the greatest that can belong to an historical work,, avowedly and 
designedly dissertative rather than narrative. The distinguished 
writer, (whose varied learning we shall yet meet on d^erent 
ground,) conferred another standard work on our language, in his 
** View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages."* After 
it may be named the tasteful Italian Histories of Boscoe ; nor 
^ould we forget the industry, and knowledge, and mastery . of 
easy and correct language, which was shown, in this walk as in 
so many others, by the poet Southey. 

6. Southey, as the fond Historian of the Church of England, 
and the interesting biographer of Wesley, will usher us, from oui 
last depkrtment, into the Theology of his tima Over against him 
maybe placed M^Crie, the formidable advocate of old Scottish 
views, in his lives.of Knox and Melville, works distinguiahed by 
great ecclesiastical learning, ingenuity of argument, and force of 
ityle. 

In passing from the history of the Church, we must turn 
aside for a moment to the Classical Learning of England, chiefly 
to be found among her churchmen. It has been neglected by US| 
since we left it in the hands bi Bentley ; but now;, in Person, it 
found a diief whose Greek learning was superior even to his, and 
whose critical acuteness, if nbt greater, was at least more wisely 
directed. The name of Elmsley is the onh^ one which our time 
allows us to select from the large list of Person's able followen 
%nd rivals. 
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A new kind of eradition, that of the biblica. critics of Qe^ 
many, was imported bj Bishop Marsh : and from his studies in 
the philosophy of that country Coleridge derived much of the 
prompting, that led him to the perplexing mixture of devout rev- 
erence alternate largeness and narrowness of opinion^ and ob> 
Bcure struggling to gain ultimate taiiths, which make up the char* 
actor (^ ms religious reveries and aspirations. 

If we turn from Scientific to Practical Theology, we find our- 
■elves embarrassed, beyond hope of extrication, amidst a vast mass 
c^ sermons, devotional treatises, and the Hke, Smsmy of which have 
fair literary merits while none decisively excel the rest The laby^ 
rinth must not be entered. But, in'the glance we throw from 
virithout over its multiform windingsi, We see enough to be eatisfied 
that religious thought aod sentiment have ioecupied, among the 
various pursuits of tiie time, an increasingly high place ; and tiiat, 
with the diffusion of secular knowledge among tiie pe9{^ ener- 
getic attempts have been coupled to sow not less widely the seeds 
of spiritual life. Three of the agents in the good work tower 
above their fellows, alike honourable for religious zeal, and for 
powerful '.thought eloquentiy delivered. The youngest readers 
among us are already familiar with the names of Robert Hall, and 
John Foster, and Thomas Chalmers 

b. ma ) Foster, who &iled as a preacher, had a much wider 
<*■ 184a t grasp ^f lamd than either of the other two, both of whom 
gained brilliant success as pulpit orators^- He never fails to seize 
his topic as a whole ; and the details in his treatment of it, though 
always sagacious, and often strikingly acute, are never allowed to 
tempt us or him into a forgetfulness of the truth he is mainly bent 
on expounding. Perhaps the secret of his originality lies in his 
uniting so much reflective power with so much of close observa- 
tion. His style is not peculiar : it is both easy and strong, mode- 
b. 1764. I rately embellished, and not infrequently very graceful 
d. 1881. f -Hal]. {^ even in print, much more of the orator ; ^though 
his hinguage, with all its richness, betrays, in his published writ- 
ings, symptoms of anxious elaboration. Probably theie could no^ 
be cited from him anything equal in force or originality to some 
passages of Foster's ; but it would still more certainly be impos- 
sible to detect him indulging in feeble common-places. 
A iT8ix > In point of oratorical power, Chalmers was one of the 
ft. 184T. f grent men of our century ; perhaps, indeed, the very 
matest of those whose genius we have an .opportunity of estimat- 
mg by the publication of its fruits ; and, unlike Hall, he fullv 
justifies, by his writings, the impression felt by all who heard him 
preach. Looking at his theme steadily from one point of view, 
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which often does not command a very wide prospect, he repre 
sents this aspect of his question with wonderful force, at once ana- 
lyzing with marvellous subtlety, illustrating with magnificent force 
of imagination, and clothing ev«r3rthing in a diction, which, though 
cumbrous and unrefined, wears a commanding air of strength and 
ferrour. Our century has already produced several thinkers whc 
have possessed more remarkable comprehensiveness, many who 
have been clearer expositors, and very many who have had greater 
ogica. closeness without being deficient in mastery of principles. 
But it has produced very few that are comparable to Chalmers 
in the ori^nal keenness of intuition with which he perceived 
truths previouslv undetected ; and it has had, probably, no man 
whatever, who has combined so much power of thought with so 
much power of impressive communication. 

7. Although, in Abstract or Speculative Philosophy, our pe- 
riod was less strong than in those fields of thinking which lie 
closest to practice, yet here also it was the parent of much that 
was both ingenious and eloquent 

In the inquiries usually classed together by the name of Men- 
tal Philosophy, the only writers who gained extensive fame were 
two, who were, in succession, Professors of Moral Philosophy in 
EdinbuTgh. Their writings, like their teaching, ranged widely, 
and with advantage, beyond the province desonbed in the title of 
their chair. 

b, iTBS. ) Dugald Stewart is one of the most attractive of all 
Aisaa J pbilosophical writers. He is equally perspicuous and 
eloquent, fertile m happy illustrations drawn from life, and nature, 
and books : he rises to an animated fervour in his contemplation 
of m-andeur or beauty ; but he rises highest of all when wanned 
by his ever-felt admiration of moral excellence. His style, classi- 
cally regular, is not far from being a pefect model for all philo- 
sophical writings, which are intended to impress a wide circle of 
cultivated readers. As a thinker, he attained no decisive origi- 
nality : yet he was more than what he called himself, a disciple 
of Reid. In Ethics especially, he was much above this ; but his 
Psychological and Metaphysical system was, in all essentials, that 
of his master. He has given us not a few very %cute analyses ; 
and he would have given more but for a decided want of logical 
He]uence, and a timidity which often checked his advance when 
he stood at the very verge of a new and valuable truth, 
ft. 177a I His successor, Thomas Brown, exhibited a subtlety of 
d. 182a f thought hardly ever exceeded in the history of philoso- 
phy. Some of his psychological dissertations are masterpieces of 
ui«>ntal analysis. Nor id he ever arrested either by respect for the 
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opinions of Lis predeceasora, or by pausing to ask oinisclf whethei 
a truth he seems to have discovered may not clash with some 
other doctrine already announced by him with equal confidence. 
His power of speculative vision, with all its wonderful keenness, 
is very far from being truly comprehensive : he has been proved, 
also, to have misapprehended, in his hastily-KX)nducted inquiries, 
the real state of the most important metaphysical questions on 
which he pronoimced judgment: and the doctrine which he 
adopted from older writers as the keystone of his symmetrical sys- 
tem of psychology, (namely, that all mental phenomena are but 
varied instances of association or suggestion,) is one in regard to 
which it may not be rash to say, that, instead of solving difficul- 
ties, it merely evades them. His style, though neither vigorous 
nor very pure in taste, is ornate and lively ; and his Lectures 
generally carry on the reader easily and with interest Probably 
no writings on Mental Philosophy were ever so popular. 

Less celebrated than the writings of these eminent men, but 
in many points of view not less worthy of a place in the annals 
of their era, are those Dissertations on the History of Philosophy 
which were contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica by Play- 
fair, Leslie, and Mackintosh. The works of the first two, dealing 
with Mathematical and Physical Science, can here receive no 
h. 1765. 1 special attention. Sir James Mackintoshes treatise on the 
d. 1882. f history of Ethics, which deals likewise with that of Meta- 
physics, is rightly described by Whewell, its last editor, as alike 
valuable for its learning, its critical sagacity, its classical style, and 
the moderation and good sense of the author's own opinions. 

Nor were these t£e only important accessions that were made 
to the science of morals. Among the encyclopaedic lab^ars of 
Bentham was a system of Ethics. His doctrine was a venety of 
'lie Utilitarian scheme, declaring virtue to be simply th? t *vhich 
tends to produce the greatest possible happiness. 

Other branches of the theory of mind were likewise studied 
by this indefatigable thinker. Among his posthumous wor^^s are 
treatises on Logic, Ontology, Grammar, and Language ; and he 
had early attempted one of the most important of all philosophi- 
cal tasks, a Classification of the Arts and Sciences, tha under- 
taking which we saw to have been one of the two great problems 
aimed at by Bacon. Bentham's writings on all such questions 
have the imperfections incident to one who wrote for his own sat- 
isfaction, widiout asking what was already known ; and who con- 
sequently cared equally little, though he proved at great length 
positions currently received by other philosophers, or assumed 
without pitx)f doctrines that had long ago V»een rcfiiLed. Ru* 
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there is none of lus fragmentB that does not raggest to m Boma 
?aliiAble truth, which probably we should not have thought of fi>i 
onnelvea, and could not 5iid. set down elsewhere. 

Among the niecnlations in mental pliiloeophy roust be placed, 
lastly, a group of interesting treatises on the Theory of the Sub* 
lime and Beaudful, a matter deeply important to poetry and the 
other fine arts. AU the writeis concur in tradng the feelings in 
question to processes of Mental Association;^ a doctrine which 
certainly is not sound in r^aid to all the phenomena, but which 
explains many of the most common and curious of them, and 
prompts a vast ^Fariety of striking and instructive illustrations. 
The inquiiy was first undertaken in Alison^ pleasing Essays on 
Taste; it was prosecuted, with much .greater force of reasoning, 
in Jeffirey's Essay on Beauty, and in one portaou of Stewart'a Phi^ 
losophiciid Essays ; and contributions of worth were made also by 
the learned and pansdogdcal Paymd Knight, and in the Lecturer 
of Thomas Brown. 

It should be. noted, in the last place, that, towards the close 
of this period, some facta occurred, the consequences of which Are 
to be sought rather in the time that has followed. Hie novd 
science of Phrenology was introduced. Developments of philoso- 
phy, which promise to have more permanent effects, were heralded 
by the commencing study of the Metaphysics of Germany, and 
by the attention which anew began to be paid to the doctrines of 
toe IristoCeiiaB Logic 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE KINBTEENTH CENTURY. 

lilCTnoll FOnSTH : THE XITES4TUBE OF THE SECOND AQ& 

A. D. 1830 — A. D. 1852. 

Wfflfam IV. :— 1880-1887. 
yictoria:--lS87-1852. 

Piietry— Minor Poets.— 2. The Genins and Works of Tennyson.— 8. Novel*- -Bui wet 
-^Mlnor Novelists— Thaclceray— Dickens.— 4 Essays and Histories— Hall&n's Lite- 
rature of Europe — De Qulncev'a Critjcismfr— Macan1ay*s Essays and History— Ali* 



8on*s History— Carlyle's Works.— 5. Relisloas Works— Newspapers— Reviews and 
Maouines— instruction for the People— KneveIop»d1a&—^ Philology, Anglo-Sax- 
on, jBngllsh, and Classical— History, Classical and Modern— Travels.— 7. Physical 



Science— Political Economy— Logic— Whewell— John Mill— Metaphysics and Psy- 
ehology— Sir William Hamilton— OoNnuiPOBAST Amkbicak Litrbaturr.— 8. His* 
tory and Character of Literary Progress in America.— 9. Retrospect^The Fir^t Ag« 
of the Century^Novelists— Irving and Cooper— Poets— Bryant and Dana.— 10. Poi 
ets of the Present Dav— Mrs. Brooke— Longfellow— Novels and Romances.- IL 
Theology— Ghanning— Mental Philosophy— Orations and Perlodicala— History— Ban- 
erolt and Preacott. 

1. OuB studies cannot be closed without a glance at the Litera- 
ture of the generation in which we live. But the glance must 
be hasty ; and the opinions founded on it must be both cautious 
and bnefly expressed. The only names which can find a place 
in our memoranda will be those of literary persons who have 
acquired extensive fame, or whose efforts have already achieved 
results from which permanent effects cannot but follow ; and our 
estimate of the intellectual character of the time ought to be 
formed with the hesitation becoming those who, just because they 
are themselves imbued with its spint, are not impartia) judges of 
the value or the ultimate tendency of Is exertions. 

The want of originality with which we, the sons of the age, 
are almost unanimous in taxing it, must be admitted to be very 
obvious in its Poetry. The huge wave which, earlier in the cen* 
tury, threw on shore so many treasures, has long since ebbed ; 
and there is little for us to gaUier but the shells left by the ripple 
of an ordinary tide. Poems were never produced by so large a 
number of writers as within the last thirty years ; and never 
were so many pieces written, that show felicitous moments both 
in matter and in language. But seldom also have so few poems 
appeared, which rise sufficiently above mediocrity to have a 
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cthance of sumvaiice. In Lyrical and Sentimental verse, out 
»tock has been particularly large. 

We are probably doing some injustice by omission, as in tb<; 
ease of Bailey, Home, or Knowles, when, from among the poet:: 
whose fate with posterity is still doubtful, we select a very few as 
most worthy of remembrance. Henry Taylor deserves notice foi 
the fine meditativeness and well-balanced judgment shown in hi^ 
dramas, as well as in his prose essays ; Browning, for the strength 
of thought which struggles through the obscurity of all his poems ; 
and Mrs. Browning, for similar merits accompanied with greater 
force of imagination. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, also, is doubt- 
less a good deal infected by the inclination to mysticism, or to a 
kind of semi-philosophy in verse, which is prevalent among our 
worshippers of the muse ; ana his metrical compositions have 
an artificial stateliness indicating him to be more at his ease in 
prose. But he deserves honourable commemoration for the high 
sense he everywhere shows of the functions cf poetic art, for the 
skill with which his Dramas are constructed, and for the over- 
flowing picturesqueness which fills his ^ King Arthur." Notice 
is demanded, Mkewise, by the vigorous conception of Elliott, the 
•* Corn-Law Rhymer ;" and by the remarkable union of grotesque 
humour with depth of serious feeling, that marked tiie genius of 
Thomas Hood. 

2. Alfred Tennyson, the only very brilliant poet of our gene- 
ration, is entitied to be compared with the poets of the last Hi? 
works constitute a new link in that series of poetical changes, 
which had its first step in Wordsworth and its second in Shelley. 
Theoretically considered, the movement may be said to consist in 
an increasing predominance of the lyrical and didactic elements 
of poetry over the epic and dramatic : the narration of events, 
and the portraiture of character and action, have become more 
and more subordinate tc the representation of the poet's moods 
of feeling, dr to the imaginative embodiment of reflective thought 
V^iews which have been express^ freely in preceding stages of 
this survey intimate sufficiently an opinion, (not likely to be 
fl^enerally acquiesced in at present,) that progress like this is not 
m a direction promising to lead to poetic greatness. Nor in 
there reason for believing that even Tennyson's poems, by far 
the most powerful of those in which tendencies of the sort have 
lately been manifested, have really exerted a wide or command- 
ing influence. 

But, in their kind, they are very beautiful. His mind is ex- 
quisitely poetical : his diction is often felicitous in the extreme : 
bis susceptibility of those refined emotions, whii.h his fevouritt 
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objects of contemplation are calculated to excite, is alike dolicatt-* 
and profound : and much of his imagery is not only fascinating 
for its natural and suggestive aptness, but marked bj a very 
strong originality. It is not wonderful, either that he should 
have captivated so many minds alive to fine influences, or that 
his turn, both of thought and of style, should have found so many 
imitators. His very li,ultB, though they may offend exact judg- 
ment or cool ardent sympathies, never mvolve coarseness either 
d taste or of feeling. 

Many of his poems are sure to live : though, in the days of 
GUI grandchildren as now, some of his readers will admire, as a 
^ultless gem, one of his lyrics, or ballads, or pieces of fantasy, 
which seems to others, equally admiring his genius, to be bpoiled 
by strained conceits, or mannerism of phrase, or over-crowding of 
images. Th<) exquisite finishing which he gives to his poems, 
both in language and in structure, does indeed sometimes injure 
their effect, yet is worthy of all honour in our century ; and, in 
setting such an example, and drawing followers after him by the 
force and fineness of his genius, he allows us the satis^tion of 
claiming, for our contemporary poetry, one point of superiority 
over the most famous works of the time immediately before ours. 
He is, especially in his poems of the last few years, led astray 
much oftener by an over-subtlety of thought, which gives birth 
to analogies that are very often really cold, sometimes quite un- 
poetical, and occasionally as far-fetched as the most unnatural 
conceits of the seventeenth century. Yet, puzzled or chilled as 
we may sometimes be, there breaks through, ever and anon, 
even wheiae the blots are most thickly strewed, a gleam of ro- 
mantic fancy as bright, or a touch of tender emotion as irresisti* 
ble, as anythmg in 3ie whole range of lyric poetry. 

Tennyson's most elaborate effort, " The Princess, A Medley," 
prognosticates, too truly, by its quaint name, a want of success in 
the harmonizing of incongruous elements. But it has innumer- 
able beauties of detail. His smaller pieces are still those on 
which his poetical eminence rests most surely : and not a few of 
these, contained in his two earlier volumes, justify the warmest 
admiration of poetically endowed readers. Perhaps, however, 
nothing that he has written is more interesting than the series of 
elegiac musings, in which, under the significant title " In Memo- 
riam," he mourns, with the tenderest voice of friendship worthily 
bestowed, over the premature extinction of rare genius and ao- 



3. Among the hundreds of Novels and Romances ^hich bav<» 
been poured forth in our day, many of them by writers of rxuvh 
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talent and sidll, it would be rtuAk to seek for any parallel to th€ 
multifiirioiis power of Scott Prospero's wand lies buried witb 
him amon^ the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey. Among the earlier 
novels of me time, those of Bulwer bear, mudi more decidedly 
than any others, the stamp of native genius ; and, although sev* 
end of them represent views of life which are neither pleasing, nor 
just, nor wisely calculated to be morally instructive, they not only 
have great force of serious passion, but exhibit unusual skill of 
design. In some of his later works, this distinguished writer 
rises into a much higher sphere of ethical contemplation than 
that in which he had previously moved. ^ Pelham " and some 
others of his earlier novels will always, probably, be his most 
popular productions : but there is a nobler ambition, and an am- 
bition worthily sustained, in his historical romances, Rienzi, Ha- 
rold, and The Last of the Barons. 

From among the other Novelists, a very few only can be se- 
lected for hasty notice. The novels of Theodore Hook, bparkiing 
with turns of verbal wit, have really no substance that can ensure 
them long survivance. Nor is there much promise of prolonged 
life in the showy and fluent historical tales of James,' the clumsy 
though humorous sea-stories of Marryat, or the monotonously 
^y scenes of Lever. The many novels of Mr& Marsh, and Mrs. 
HaU's narratives and sketches, are pleasing and tasteful: Mrs. 
TroUope's portraits of character are rough and clever caricatures. 
Great force of description,, with a good deal of overheated feel- 
ing, has been shown by writers describing the lower departments 
of Irish life ; Banim being by fer the most original and impres* 
sive of these, whi]e Griffin was much weaker, and Carleton, in a 
different key, is better than either. 

The satirical novels, for which the versatile genius of the 
younger D*Israeli has found leisure amidst the turmoil of political 
warl^u^ introduce us to a higher class of fictions. In a11 of these 
there is exerted much more power of thinking than in those of 
the miscellaneous group last alluded to. The meritorious at* 
tempts made, in Miss Martineau*s earlier stories, to teach the 
truths of political economy by invented examples, were full of 
Ibe writer's characteristic clearness and sagacity: but they wexe 
neither lively enough in narrative, nor dramatic enough in their 
representati(His of numan character and manners, to excite the 
interest that was aimed at The narrative sketches of the drar 
matist Douglas Jerrold exhibit, amidst their fentastic and cynical 
humour, so much real seriousness of thought and. purpose, as to 
deserve being singled from the crowd, and placed among the re- 
dective and speculative fictions of the day. One or two vorv 
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attractive workft oC the daas inculcate or insinuate social theories 
lo startling, that it is here prudent to leave them unnoticed. 

But among those contemporary writers who, at an earlier or 
later stage of their career, have aimed at making the novel illus- 
trate, as far as it»- form would allow, the questions which agitate 
society most powerfully, there are two whose works are, perhaps, 
the most marked features in the literature of our time. They 
may, indeed, though very unlike each other, be said to be' the 
founders of a new school in noVel-writing. These are, William 
Makepeace Thackeray and Oharlcs Dickens. 

Thackeray, has given to his pictures of society and character 
all that they cp\ild receive from extraordinary skill of mental 
analysis, great acuteness of observation, and formidable strength 
and fineness of sarcastic irony ; but he has not been able, if in- 
deed he ever desired, to excite, continuous or lively sympathy, 
either by interesting incidents, or by the exhibition of deep pas- 
sion, vehement or pathetic Dickens has done much more than 
all which Thackeray has left unattempted. While his painting 
of character i? inimitably vigorous and natural, his stories are 
always interesting, and would be much more so if they were less 
encumbered by minute details : and his power of exciting emotion 
ranges, with equal success, from horror ^sometimes too intense) 
to melting pathos, and thence to a breadth of humour which de- 
generates into caricature. He cannot soar into the higher worlds 
of imagination ; and his ti>ead is too heavy even for the secluded 
field of romantic or poetic meditation. But he becomes strong, 
and inventive, and affecting, the moment his foot touches the 
firm ground of reality : and nowhere is he more at ease, nowhere 
more sharply observant or more warmly sympathetic, than in 
scenes whose meanness might have disgusted, or whose moral 
foulness might have appalled. 

. 4. In the Art of Criticism, our generation has witnessed the 
appearance of the only great work of the kind, that has been' 
given to the language during the century. The fame previously 
won by Henry Hallam in rougher fields, has been widened by his 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,'* which. has instantly taken its 
place in the foremost rank of our classical standards. There are 
not many books resting on so diversified a fUnd of learning; 
there are not many that are written, at once so cleariy, so chastely, 
tnd so attractively ; there are fewer which show, as the endow 
ments of one mind, such soundness of judgment, mastery of phi 
*osophical principles, and refinenrient and susceptibility in liternr} 
laste : and still fewer are there whose spirit and temper are sc 
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nniformlj dignified, and fair, and kindly. If tihere be any bo(il 
pomessing all these virtues in as eminent a degree, students of 
literature will receive an inestimable benefit fix>m the person who 
shall point it out 

Among the innumerable fragments of criticism, many of 
tliem written with much ability, that nave recently been contri- 
buted to periodicals, by &r the most valuable are those of Thomas 
De Quincey. That this variously-gifted man should have spent 
his strength on fitful and petty efforts, cannot but be sincerely re- 
gretted, by all who are familiar with his quaint yet refined 
eloquence, his stores of erudition, and his unusual combination 
of metaphysical acuteness with poetical taste and sensibility. 

The Etisa}^ of Thomas Babington Macaulay in the Edin* 
Y)urgh Review are the most impressive of all the peruxlical papers 
of our century. The worth of their matter is always the greater, 
the nearer their topics lead him to that elevated ground, which 
he has begun to tread, with a step so commanding, in his admi- 
rable HistoiT of England. One feels a temptation to liken this 
powerful writer to Gibbon, for the exotic aspect of his diction, 
and still more for the skill with which he insinuates reflection 
while seeming only to relate events or portray character. But 
the epigrammatic terseness of his style is by as much above the 
cumbrousness of the elder historian, as his leading doctrines, 
(however opinions may differ on particulars,) are sounder, more 
philosophical, and more conducive to the good of mankind. 
Though, likewise, we are reminded of another celebrated writer 
and orator, by the concrete and imaginative character of the me- 
dium through which Macaulay sees all general truths, yet his 
exposition of these is executed with much greater skill of delibe- 
rate art than that which Edmund Burke possessed, and is equally 
free not only from his unwise profusion of ideas and words, but 
from his frequent offences against purity of taste. Our illustrious 
'historian umtes, to a degree very seldom equalled, extensive and 
various information wiSi his extraordinary power of impressive 
representation; and there is not, perhaps, in the range of our 
literature, any parallel to the readiness, and aptness, and fiilness. 
with which his stores of knowledge are poured forth in illustra- 
tion of the objects he contemplates. Macaulay's great work has 
already shown that history may be written as it never was written 
before; at once telling the national story with accuracy anrt 
force, making it as lively as a novel through touches of individual 
mterest, and teaching precious truths wiSi &scinating eloquencej 
whether by incidental hints or in elaborate dissertations. 

With tlie celebrated writer last spoken of, no comparison cai* 
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be challenarecl by any historian of oir time, unless it may Ih3 Sir 
Archibald Alison. In some points of excellence, though cer- 
tainly not in many, this parallel is sustained with much credit. 
Doubtless the historical champion of constitutional Whiggism 
very much excels his rival of the Tory or Conservative side, not 
only in splendour and variety of illustrative imagery, but also in 
refinement of taste and mastery of literary art : and most readers 
«ill believe him to have the advantage, quite as far, both in com- 
prehensiveness and in originality of Uiinking. But the two aim, 
with like constancy of endeavour, at submitting facts to the test 
of principles ; and, while Macaulay never permits his disquisitions 
to impair the symmetrical structure of his composition, Alison, 
fond of statistical details and of speculations in political economy, 
is thus able in many places to prompt curious and instructive re- 
flection, at the cost zi considerable interruption to the flow of his 
narrative. Both, again, are practised periodical writers, and owe 
much, both in merit and in defect, to the habits which such 
writing is apt to produce. Not a few of Alison's pictures, both 
of characters and events, are painted with very great vigour : and 
a warmth of feeling, prompting exceedingly lively descriptions, 
IS always awakened in his mind by the contemplation of circum- 
stances bearing on the political opinions which he has so much 
at heart He acknowledges the literary merits of Mac4iulay with 
a manly and generous cordiality; he displays a self-devotion 
worthy of the days of knighthood, when he throws himself into 
the breach to defend positions, which are usually abandoned b? 
his party as no longer tenable ; and there is a courage still more 
chivalrous in the calm appeals he makes to posterity, in behalf 
of certain views of legislation and public economy which are pe* 
culiar to himself. Altogether, to say nothing of Alison's minor 
writings, his earlier History of Europe is unquestionably one of 
the most distinguished works of our generation ; and its contin- 
uation, now in progress, promises already to maintain, if not to 
extend, the reputation that has been won by its author. 

From among the reviewers of the day, Thomas Carlyle step! 
out^ long ago, into his own secluded walk, there to meditate in an 
independence which for a time was solitary, but with an irregulat 
originality of reflection, and an equally irregular power of rep 
resentation, which soon made his words be widely listened to 
and must secure them against being speedily forgotten. If youth 
fill students should find it impossible to comprehend exactly tht 
character of this remarkable mind, or to estimate justly the fruiti 
It has borne, they will fail only in attempts which have been made 
not less in vain, ly rehemeut admirers and by alarmed o]»[h> 
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oents. The langaage and the Aoiigbts alike set at nought all 
hereditary rales ; the one, as much as the other, compounded of 
elements English and Qerman, \nth elements, predominant over 
all, which no name would fit except that of the author. In re> 
speet of opinions, Carlyle himself perhaps, and certainly his most 
aoxleDt disciples, would scorn that he should be suspected c^ or- 
thodoxy, or acquiescence in doctrines generally admitted, on any 
question whatever. In sentiment, again, a generous expansiveness 
alternates painfully with despondent gloom and passionate rest- 
lessness and inconsistency. But it is unpossible to hear, without 
m deep sense of original power, the oracular voices that issue from 
the cell ; enigmatical like the ancient responses, and, like them, 
illuminating doubtful vaticination with flashes of wild and ha!f- 
poetio fantasy. 

5. The names in regard to which we have now learned some- 
diing, have, all of them, become more or less familiar to the 
public ear. Most of those others with which also we must con- 
tract some acquaintance are, indeed, less widely celebrated, but 
belong to men whose talents and services are not less worthy of 
remembrance. In our hasty review of the most prominent phe- 
nomena, not a few recent works must remain unnoticed from 
which all of us are daily reaping knowledge ; and we must neg- 
lect several able thinkers and writers, whose reputation will doubt- 
less have to be recognised as permanently high, if this slight 
record should ever, by other hands, be continued to ano&er 
stage. 

Li this last position are, perhaps, some of the numerous con- 
tributors to the Religious and Eoclesiastical Literature of our day. 
Contemporary writings of this class, indeed, many of them the 
organs of conflicting opinions on those questions which are agi- 
tated- so strenuously among us, cannot with any propriety be ex- 
amined in inquiries such as ours. We ought not, however, to leave 
unnoticed the vigour, both of thought and style, which has com 
manded so much attention for tlie writings of Isaac Taylor. Wtj 
stand, also, on a kind of neutral ground between the religious and 
the secular, when we peruse a good many reflective Essays of the 
day; among whidi the best known are those of the brothen 
Hare, and the more recent volumes of Helps. 

Within the last twenty years, the Periodicals have undergone 
mighty revolutions* and among these it is right to notice the 
reniarkid>le advancement which Newspapers have made, alike in 
ability of thought and writing, and in ^e extent of their influ- 
ence on the minds of the public The extraordinary amount of 
active speculation and spirited composition, which their anony- 
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mom authors have lavished on them during the last thirty yean^ 
would fully justify expressions of surprise, like those which es- 
caped from us when we observed, in the early part of the century, 
similar phenomena in the larger periodicals. The name of Al- 
bany Fonblanque, by far the most distinguished of those energetio 
writers, has been brought within our range by the separate pub- 
lication of a series of his papers. 

The older Reviews and Magazines still, on the whole, keep 
the lead : but they are much less vigorous, perhaps, in matter, 
and certainly in manner ; and they have to do battle with several 
younger and very formidable rivals. More than one of these 
have avowedly been founded with the design of giving expression 
to opinions, not adequately represented elsewhere), in regard to 
religious and ecclesiastical questions. Periodicals, however, like 
all other literary works, have been curiously affected by those 
attempts to make books very cheap, which are always becoming 
more and more frequent. Their origin might perhaps be traced 
to the Christian desire of pious persons to make spiritual instruc- 
tion accessible to the poor. One or two other early undertakings 
of the sort have no literary claim to remembrance. The design 
was carried out with ability, for the first time, in the field of gen- 
eral information, by the Publications of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Enoii^ledge ; and these have since been variously 
emulated by the enterprise of booksellers and otherwise. Charles 
Knight's "Penny Magazine," the "Saturday Magazine" of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and "Chambei-s's 
Edinburgh Journal," were not long allowed to stand alone. The 
publishers named in the last sentence, ^well known likewise as 
authors,) led the way also in producmg other cheap books, 
designed to convey solid and practical information to the people ; 
and lately we have been inundated with light reading offered in 
similar shapes. 

There has been a vast deal of useful and able compilation, 
laying claim, in some instances, to the merit of independent re- 
search, and calculated for a more instructed class of readers than 
the works last noticed. Among these we have had more than 
une large series of works, either quite miscellaneous, as Constable's 
Miscellany had been, which was the parent ol the race ; or com- 
prehending a wide range of topics, historical and scientific, like 
Lardner's Cyclopaedia; or: confined to history and geography, 
like Oliver and Boyd's Cabinet Library. In 8chool-l»o£ there 
has been great improvement The collection of knowledge for 
the use of ordinary readers has been very skilfully systematized 
b the Encyclopaedias. One of these, the Edinburgh Encyclo 
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media, usually known by the name of its celebrated editor 8ir 
bavid Brewster, was completed at the close of the first of the 
stages into which the nineteenth century is here divided. Then 
also had been begun two others : the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana ; 
and the Encylopsedia Britannica in its last edition. The Penny 
Cyclopaedia belongs entirely to our own generation. 

6. In the midst of our methodizing and popularizing, the 
well-known writers whom we first encountered have by no means 
been the only original thinkers, nor perhaps in a just sense the 
most original, that have appeared in our day. Both in erudition, 
and in the pursuit of the more abstract branches of philosophy, 
we shall beoueath to our successors not a little knowledge that 
will be wortn preserving. 

Philology is actively prosecuted in two directions, in both of 
which we have owed much to the impulse of Grerman scholars, 
but have not been unable to add something of our own. 

In the first place, Anglo-Saxon Learning, which can hardly 
be said to have ever existed till lately, has been cultivated with a 
success by which, in the early stage of these studies, we have 
sought to profit ; and which, already fruitful in instructive results, 
promises to jdeld, by and by, a harvest yet more valuable. The 
literature and antiquities, both of that period and of the earliest 
times after the Conquest, have likewise had much new light 
thrown on them. Names worthy of commemoration are omit- 
ted, when we recall attention to those philologers whom we took 
for our guides in studying the early history of the English Lan 
guage. 

Secondly, we should remember, that there have lately been 
introduced to us novel and interesting views, both as to tht Lan- 
guages and the History of Greece and Rome. In philology, be- 
sides the editing of a good many classics and other works for the 
purposes of teaching, theories promising to be important for elu- 
cidating the history of language have been propounded by bcve- 
ral scholars, such as Long, Key, and Donaldson. Niebuhr's mas- 
terly researches have communicated their spirit to the Roman 
History of Arnold, so estimable otherwise as a good and enlight- 
ened man ; the History of Greece has assumed new aspects in 
the hands of Thirlwall and Grote : and that of Grecian Litera- 
ture has in part been excellently related by Mure. 

Modem History has likewise been cultivated with very great 
assiduity, and has added very much to our store of useful know- 
ledge ; while several of the works have been good pieces of writing 
a& well as storehouses of valuable research. Napier's History of 
the Peninsular War has so much literary merit, that it ought 
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probably to have received a more prominent place than \l holds 
Ui being named here. Several biographical books likewise miist 
have been described in any review aiming at fulness : and, in 
noticing Lord Mahon's historical volumes, we perhaps omit others 
that deserve to be ranked higher. One of the most meritorious 
among all the late works of this class is Tytler's History of Scot- 
land. It is honourably distinguished for the industry and Tarietj 
of its independent researches. 

It is right to observe, in the way of appendix to the historical 
works, the very large number of Books of Travels which have 
ap])eared in this age, as indeed in all other stages of our modern 
literature. Much popularity has been gained by the writers of 
some of these ; such as Inglis, Laing, Head, Warburton, and the 
author of Eothen. 

1. If erudition is the most obvious feature among our philo- 
lojfdcal and antiquarian and historical writers, activity and origi- 
nality of speculation have been shown, if anywhere, in the pursuit 
of the Sciences ; and not in those of body only, but in those also 
which deal with the mind of man. Without presuming to enter 
a province lying beyond our competency, we cannot but pause 
to reflect, with surprise as well as admiration, on the marvelloua 
advances which our generation has witnessed in mechanics, chem- 
istry, optics, geology, natural history, and other Physical Sciences ; 
nor can we remember, without a warrantable pride, how large a 
share in the brilliant discoveries has been borne by philosophers 
of our own nation. Some of our scientific men are also exceed- 
ingly good writers ; and a few have brought much power of mind 
to bear on questions lying apart from their principal studies. On 
this twofold ground a place is claimed, even in these literary 
memoranda, by such names as those of Sir David Brewster, Sir 
John Herschel, Professor Whewell, and Sir Charles Lyeli. 

The Philosophy which grapples with the nature and the acts 
of Man, interests us more closely. It has been cultivated, in sev- 
eral dJrActdons, by some of the most vigorous minds of our day. 

Political Economy, constantiy looking outwards, and now ac- 
knowledged to be tne leading science of those which rule the 
art of legislation, has of course been the favourite pursuit. Some 
of Chalmers's essays on such questions belong to our period, and 
many of the labours of M'CulIoch. Later come Whately. Senior 
and John Mill, one of the most powerful and oHgmai thinkers 
of the nineteenth century. 

At the same time the Pure Sciences of Mind have been en- 
riched by some accessions so important, and these, although ne- 
cessarily remaining unknown to the multitude, have exdti*d so 
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much reflection amoDff atndious men^ th&t our generation may 
one day, perhapa, be &ought to deeerre, mudi less than the last, 
the imputation of being thoroughly unmetaphysical. 

Cloeeat to the territory of practice lies the mental science of 
Lc^c, which has been vigorously cultivated in two! departments. 

On the one hand, Whewell and John Mill, the latter in his 
'^System of Logic,** the former in his ^Philosophy of the Indua 
tive Sciences," and the relative " History," have instituted inqui 
ries which may be said to have for their object the Theory of ^• 
Scientific Discovery. Their purpose is the same as that of Bacoi; 
in his ^ Novum Organum;" whose inadequacy to the advanced 
state of modem science is now pretty generally allowed. In the 
principles which lie at the root of the systems, these twot active 
speculators diflfer diametrically. Mill, whose work is one of the 
most masterly efforts of thinking which our century has produced, 
follows in essentials the tendencies of Locke and Hobbes; while 
Whewell, less clear, but very comprehensi've, is deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the German schools. 

On the other hand, some of our Logical writers have worked 
on the Formal Theory of Reasoning, the foundation of the sci- 
enoe» assuming the anialysis of Aristotle, as their guide; Arch* 
bishop Whately has expounded tiie Aristotelian or Syllogistic 
Logic with admirable clearness and method, and illustrated it 
widi characteristic sagacity : Mill, in. one . part of his ^ System,'' 
has endeavoured to justify it on a principle difl^ent from th« 
common one. A more ambitious attempt, that of supplying cer- 
tain deficiendes in the old analysis, has been made by severa) 
writers. The elaborate scheme proposed for this purpose by the 
eminent mathematician De Morgan has, been &lly expounded 
by himself : we are as yet informed imperfectly in regaid to 
a scheme, promising greater simplicity^ and taught by the Scot- 
tish philosopher whose name will close our roll of British notables. 

Sir William Hamilton has achieved for our age a place not 
to be lost, in the history of Psychology and Metaphysics. These, 
Uie most arduous heights of reflective thought, have indeed been 
attempted of late by a few other vigbrous adventurers ; some of 
whom (and one of these a colleague of the present writer) will 
probably not quit the scene without having secured a distinguished 
station in the philosophic roll. But Hamilton stands alone and 
unapproached, receiving less than Justice when we say only, that 
he is by far the greatest metaphysician who has appeared in any 
part of the British empire smce the beginning of the present 
century. Li his union of powerful thinking with profound and 
various erudition, he sianas bigber. perhaps, than any other man 
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•rhoee name is preserved in the annals of modem speculation 
The ^'Dissertations'' which he has annexed to his edition of the 
works of Thomas Reid, and the '^ Discussions" which he has 
lately collected into a separate volume, have everywhere been 
acknowledged as invaluable, by all who can appreciate deep and 
subtle thought, communicated with severely scientific exactness 
of method and of language. Those who have profited most by 
his writings, are also diose who regret most sincerely that these 
writtngs should as yet have been so few ; and that the originality 
«nd learning which have thrown so much light on some of the 
highest problems in philosophy, should not have been applied 
likewise to others. 
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nr AN AMERICAN. 

In the few remarks which we shall bestow upon tb» rising 
literature of the New World, it will be our object rather to notice 
its peculiar features, than the characteristics of its wriiors. It is 
almost within the last half-century that these writers hdve ^attract- 
ed any particular attention abroad. In truth, it is oiily withiu 
this period that the American mind has manifested diiy strong, 
distinctive features of its own, not only in literature, ) ut in a large 
number of other departments of intellectual activity. 

To the inhabitants of the United States, more particularly, 
belongs the arduous task of settling and subduin ^ a v«ild and 
rude continent The first generations of their descei^dants are en- 
titled to commendation if they were able to preserve unsullied the 
cultivation and refinement of the pioneers who wfjit forth from 
England with minds deeply imbued with the religious principles 
and national spirit of the mother country. Devoted as these earnest 
and ardent men were to the high purposes which animated them, 
all their energies were, nevertheless, necessarily required to obtain 
ft permanent foothold in the New World. For, not all the efiTorta 
of any pioneer colonists, however successful, can so entirely over- 
come the difiiculties of their new position that the next generation 
shall encounter nothing more than the usual conflict for an ex- 
istence between man and physical nature. Far firom this was tbfl 
18 
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fact in America. Amid subduing of savages, clearing off of vast 
forests, taming of an ungenial soil, and the development of civil in- 
Btilutions upon novel and untried principles, little finally remained 
of the old Eliigiish culture. Verbal and idiomatic distinctions crept 
into the same mother tongue as used in the new and the old world, 
and with them a dissimilarity and estrangement in the spirit of the 
masses of each. That which time and circumstances were separa- 
ting, violent passions rent entirely asunder ; and attlie close of the 
Revolution the mind of America possessed the elements of youth, 
and was withal strong, flexible, and ready to be awakened to the 
career which might be open before it. The original English 
mind forming the primitive stratum of the American, has present- 
ed, to a large extent, many of its characteristics. The gradual 
amalgamation of the citizens of the United States with ali tho 
other nations of Europe whose emigrants are poured upon theii 
shores, must undoubtedly display, hereafter, a national mind dis- 
tinct from that which modem nations exhibit 

It is impossible at this day to detect the combinations which 
vnW manifest themselves in consequence of thus pouring the 
blood of the English, Scottish, Irish, French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, Swede, and Mexican nations, with an occasional infusion of 
Indian and African, into one common reservoir. It would not, 
perhaps, be unreasonable to infer that the result might be " up 
to " anything the condition of the world should demand of it, 
whether in literature, science, art, or enterprise. 

This brief summary glance at the physical history of the 
American mind, will enable us to infer its progress in its ca- 
reer and some of the features which it has manifested* 

The writings of American authors, even before the separation 
of the two countries, displayed some indications of the distinctive 
features which were gradually coming forth under the influence 
Df a new world and new institutions. As an instance, Jonathan 
Edwards at an early day published his work on the " Freedom 
of the Will," which for subtle and irresistible logic has not yet 
^ound its superior. It never has been refuted abroad, and it 
never will be. The old country is not the quarter to look for its 
refutation. If done at all, it can only be in the new world, and 
by an antagonist trained under the influences of the new world. 

This brings up a point which deserves notice. It is some- 
what unreasonable to compare English with American writers, 
and English literature with American; any otherwise than 
Grecian writers are compared with Roman; French or Span- 
ish with English ; or German with either. A more intimate 
comparison leads to error. True, England and America have ii 
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common language and belong to the same stock, yet the English 
inin 1 and the American mind have each come now to possess a 
distinctive character. They exist in two independent nations, 
whose homes, institutions, social relations, and deep aspirations 
are as distinct as the grand and majestic scenes which ike hand 
of nature has imprinted upon the vast continent of the one differ 
from her shining beauties in the swelling vales of the little home 
of the other. It is but just this should be 30. America in every- 
tliing, mind, character, or institutions, is a later development than 
European or English character. The European tnind is dull to 
conceive of much that makes up the existence of an American: 
It is incapable either to originate or express many of the finest 
and most hallowed conceptions of the American. Compare in 
this respect Bancroft and Alison, two eminent historians of the 
age. Those profound sympathies with freedom, the fundamental 
and greatest element in an American's existence, which find utter- 
ance in his glowing pages ; that ready and just appreciation of 
passions, motives, and impulses of others, which can be enter- 
tained only where the habits of artificial ranks have never found a 
foothold in the mind ; that " life of the thing,*' if we may so ex- 
press it, which meets a recognition everywhere, are greatly want- 
ing in Alison, and are to some extent unknown and inconceiva- 
ble by a mind trained as his has been. These are prime ele- 
ments in all true literature, and form a prominent feature of the 
new world. The 'English standard, therefore, is not a true test of 
American genius. The literature of England is destined to un- 
dergo as great an improvement under the influence of America, 
as awaits her civil and social institutions. 

Short as has been the period since American literature, as 
such, made its appearance, most serious obstacles have withstood 
it The reverence for the "old country" and her authors, whose 
fame has been growing for centuries, has constrained our writers 
to exercise themselves by foreign rules, and to measure themselves 
by these well known authors. The unjust inference, that because 
we were one in language, therefore we were as one in intellect 
and its cultivation, has destroyed those independent aspii-ations 
which have had a birth in the bosom of all our writers. Thus 
our progress has been slow and gradual, but none the less absa 
lute. 

In Theology and Romance the largest number of American 
wnters have been engaged. Their names are too well known to 
require enumeration. Here, theology as a science is progressive 
Mind is active and independent, and every religious order is dis 
tui be<i by " new lights " in the best aoceotation of the rerni 
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The amelioration of religious opinions both here and abroad has 
followed. As a system of practical rules, the expansiveness of 
Christian benevolence is here pushed to a higher development, 
and the sublime influence of charity warms and softens the human 
heart to an extent heretofore unknown. The entire tone and 
temper of theological literature throughout the Protestant world, 
bns felt the influence of America in softening its acerbities. 

The change in the character of Modern Romance is no less 
striking and distinctive. The interest of its stories now hangs 
upon the sympathies of humanity. Kmgs, queens, lords, knights, 
and ladies, as such, have ceased to secure any special attention 
from the eminence of their quality. But the struggles and trials 
and triumphs, the joys and anguish of sincere and honest hearts, 
furnish the theme which never wearies, or tires, or fails of inter- 
est. Can it be doubted that such a change opens the way to a 
higher order of literature than any yet produced here or abroad ; 
that a cultivation of the human powers under the direct influence 
of all that is benign and noble in society, or in the nature of man, 
or in the Divine character, will unfold a loftier, purer, and more 
genial stamp of intellect tiian any which at present serves as a 
standard in literature ! 

Our writers of Poetry have accomplished less. Tlie charac- 
teristics of the American Muse must be those of the land of her 
birth. Nature in all her grand and majestic sympathies, and 
man with the profound depths of his celestial nature unfolded, 
must attune the spirit of our true poets. Bryant has read the 
book of nature, and Whittier has opened some pages of the spirit 
of man, but neither have advanced &r, or revealed the intense 
and thrilling mysteries which lie before them. When this shall 
be done by a Shakspeare of our own, it will present " the last 
best gift to man." 

History and Biography under the influence which our nation 
has begun to shed over the world must be to a great extent re- 
written. Then will " the Gentiles trample under toot " what the 
learned have for centuries regarded as the Holy of Holies ; and 
writings of these classes will display the nature of man in individ- 
uals and in masses. It is unnecessary to ask what standard can 
be found to test the merits of such works where none exists ; or 
tr> inquire for the rules of criticism by which to judge of this 
more enlarged and enlightened culture. They certainly cannot 
be found where such fruits have not been attempted, and where 
th**y would, much less, have been encouraged or appreciated. 

An incalculable mass of writings have made their appearance 
here, whose chief feature is the popular element they f»^H«s8 
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rhis is a characteristic unknown elsewhere in the world. Hence 
these productions are looked upon with contempt by those who 
occupy the places of critics in other countries. Notiiing can be 
more natural than such conduct Men everywhere despise that, 
the spirit of which they cannot comprehend. But wiitk us the 
case is different in fnore particulars than the one we mention 
which is, that these writings are an immediate and direct ex- 
pression of the national temper and spirit, which must be caught 
and embodied in the pages of those who are the true exponents 
of our literature. 

There are many imperfections characteristic of our labours in 
literature which take their origin in the circumstances surround- 
ing our writers. These time alone can remove. But one fki 
^eater than all others springs from an unworthy deference tc 
foreign standards. 
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